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PREFACE 

I WISH to mak« it dear to aOl readers, crtikaj « casual, 
of this book that rt is not a history of India. It deals only 
with the history of the BnfUtk in InJig. and «nbodi« an 
atteiapt to analyse the difficult and anaions pcotJaas 
arising out of arcumsUnces unique In the history of 
raankiod. 

Nor is this book merely a Uvre de 6i>co»»ste»«. It wooJd 
be affectation to deny that Hs publication has boen p«eci^- 
tated 1^ the present crisis in Indian afblrs, hot I bare, In 
fact, been working on the subject-^tefmhimtjy ol course 
—for many years, and am now led to pubHah thereuhs of 
my work in the hope of making a modac contribution to 
the Solution of a problem aa difficult as any thai ever 
confronted an Irnperial fkiwer. 

The solution must evidantly be sought in conjunction 
with the best minds, British and Indian, in liwha itself; 
but the ultimate responsibility for finding it on the 
Parliament and the Electorate of the Umted Kingdom. 
There <an, I am convinced, be no hope of finding it vdthoot 
a clear apprehension of the msential conditbna of the 
problem i nor <an that be utalned without a knowledge 
of the bistorlcel background. To present a rough sketch of 
that background, and to analyse the constiment elemertts 
of the problem, is the purpose of this book. 

I have, of course, made some use of the more accessible 
primary sources, of dispatebee, constitutional feats, 
offidal reports, and so forth, and ht addition haweinconed 
a heavy debt to previoua writers cm the subject. I have 
avoided, as far as pcasfbla, footnotes which in a book 
intended not for specialists hut for the general reader 
seem to me pretentioos and supefinous. But I hope 
1 have included in a short bibliographical appendix all 
the works to which 1 am meat indebted. Should there 
be any omisions representing debts long ago incurred 
and long since forgettea I crave pardon. There are. 
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howev«r, two obli^tioflj which I must more specifically 
scknowled|«. The first Is to the works of the late 
Willkm Wilsoa Hunter, at whcae feet I sat, and whose 
ftUftdship I enjoTsd, during the later years ci his Ufe, and 
whose pramature death left i great work on British India 
leas than half completed, aod derived English historical 
literatore of t^ar promised to be a real magm*»f o^. 

I owe a heavy debt, also, to Sir William Hunter's accom* 
p 43 sbed assistant, my triend and former pupil, Mr. ?. E. 
Roberts, now Fallow and Vke-Provoet of Worcester 
CoUefe, Oaford. Mr. Roberts has read nearly the whole 
ot this book in proof and I am grateful to fat several 
vaioahle saggeations, but hh levisioD was unavoidably 
r^d, and for any errors which have sorvived it I alone 
am responsible. It is proper to add that I have borrowed 
to a small extent from two chapters m my England 
WiOaioo {Hsthuea & Co,, Ninth Edition, 1930), and from 
three artlclea contributed in 2931 to The PoftnighOy 
Rtvfeat —in both by kind pcmusaion. 

, J, A. R. ilARRZOTT. 

Jantisry igge. 
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THE PROLOGUE 
Tki fVoWw* of India 

ADMINISTRATIVE problems ai? part of the daily rooad, 
the comiDon task, of every Oovenuneot. be its sphere 
large or amah, be its form autocrstie or democratic. 

Before an Imperial Power lar|«r probiams periodically 
loom op. problems which go to the root of political theory, 
and dnsand a sobitioR which must needs square not 
merely wHb theory but with fact. This is the price that 
must be paid for Emp^ro. Yet it Is sale to say that never 
before has any Power, much less a Power which counts 
itself an advanced democracy, been confronted by a 
pToUem ao intricate and baAn|’ as that whkh India to* 
day presents to the British people. 

It i& the purpose of this book to set out that problem 
in its histoiical perspective, to analyse its component 
ekraents, to show, again with referaice to history, bow 
the problem has arisen, and to examine, briefly, the pr> 
poMls made for fts solution. 

The ta^ confronting us is uniqoe; abke in dimensions auu^ 
and complexity it is without precedent or parallel is the^^^ 
history ^ mankind. The immediate task is to devise a 
ConetitntioQ for a continent. That and nothing leas. And 
we have to devise it under peculiar conditions. ThestraO' 
ture to be erected must be a new one, planned on the very 
latest modal. But the site on which it is to be erected is 
an ancjent she and already crowded. 

'la India/ as Sir ^oha ^moa has iiapresavely poleled out 
'ao one build on vicaat gronnd Even whan Sir Edward 
lotyens and Sic Herbert Baker laid out thair deagos for New 
Delhi, there wen maams of an older Delhi round about, and 
Ircsa the noble circular colonnade of the New Farliamant House 
you may catch a giimpas of the deeerted fortress where a Mogul 
Emperor died, his sptodul tomb is not far ofi, and away on the 
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Itcmofi rues tiie Urecg? and anprotfis^ rntfoorial of a Biort 
aaoent rale, Qu pinoaclc knovn u the Kutub Mioai. WbsC* 
erei, therefore, new conatitotunal plan may be, it ia n- 
evitebl; a plu to U fitted into or superimposed opon eriatio^ 
fouQilatdooa. .. Tfie present cortetitotiosal atmchir e of India ia 
a vary campficated structnre indeed'^ building of many parts 
and vaned stleriala, in whkb yoe may trace the infueoce of 
earlier systems a] aicbitacnire, some portions ejqireanng what 
is teaditiMal to the East, aa wall aa portioos which have been 
boldly bocos/ed In recent years from the Wet. It is a vast 
edifica, with ^ndles i piDars witfun and bottrsoe without) 
canyiDg the stnm of pMse and counterpoise at many p«nta. 
Slaving provision for the acommodatioQ of many diverse 
ele/neotS) and escapable of being wfsdy planned afrasb unless 
alt of US are prepa^ to take the trouble of studying first the 
strocture as it now stands '' 

Ano Ow ThtMgfi the pdaru most be framed in coQjunotioQ and 
cousoHatioa with tbe repieaeivtaUvee of the Pnneea aad 
paopies of Indk) tbe ultimate rapoostbUity for adoptn^ 
them lies cm the Imperial Farlknuot. and, In the last 
resort) on the eketonte of the United Kingdom 

Could any aituatioB be more paradmdcal—elmost, were 
it not so grave, so apjnx^puate to GObotiiA comedy? A 
western people, to whom India. Is Httle more than a name, 
is to be respoQsble for framing or approvuig a ConJtlta- 
don for 320 Bullions of Asiatics, living under conditions 
at which most Englishmen can only vaguefy guea^ 
Aatatks, who have InheAted traditions wholly aha from 
our own, woi^iippersat shrines we may not eniff, trained 
in a philosophy which few of us can even begin tocoznpre* 
bend, but on tbe other hand almost entlrdy untrained m 
those arts of 8elf>goTanmect which are bone of oor bone 
and flesh oi our flssL 

Paradoxical, in truth, and onpraoedented. The British 
is not. of couae, the first World*£mpire in history. Nor 
isitthefirstEmifiretobesetupbyioreigosrsiQindia. On 
the contrary, the British Empire in Trn^^» is only tfis latest 
cn a long series of Empires established in that vast sub* 

* Th CeuNUM «/r<Ww. p, 7. 
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ccmtinent by abea conqueron. Noae the less is It io 
character imprecedsiited. None the leas is the ta^ coo- 
fiostin; us unique. AU our Injuria} predecessors h&re 
been autocrades; none of the alien Empires which have 
aocceu rt vely ruled India have depended In the last resort 
upon a democratic electorate, or even on a repreaentattve 
Parliament, 

Koc have any of them ever attempted the task which 'Mb^ 
now conironts us. None of them ever attempted to make 
a ' GmstitntiQn^ dtber for themselves or for the Indian 
peoples under their sceptre. Nor—let this be en^diasised 
the 'makiog;' cl ConstHutioiis a task wholly congenial 
to our own traditions or our peculiar politieal genius. 

On the contraiy, our traditions, our instmcts-^nust we 
say our prejudices?—dissuade us from the attempt to 
*make‘ a Coastkbrtion Never was there a more typical 
Engliahmaj than Arthur Young, and the oommeivt he 
made on the proceedings of the Conztituent Assembly in 
the early days of tba first French Revolution Is eminently 
characterise both of him and of his countrymen Uaking 
the Coastitutloo, which la a new tmn they have adoptaj, 
as thoi^ a Constitatlon were a pudding to be made from 
a receipt,* Of his experiences in Paris he wrote: 

*lu these most hiterrriing rii»».ngTinnB i £nd • general 
of the prinriples of govofiunent; a strange sad na> 
accountable appeal, on one aids, to ideal end visionary rights of 
nature; end on the other no settled that sbell give Mcurity 

to the people ioi being in future in a better situation than 

bithereo,’ 

Berks's judgement on the Constjrution*mongers did not 
differ frem Arthur Young's; 'among them I taw some of 
known rank, some of sbudng talenta, but of auy practical 
es^eruencein the State not one man was to be found. The 
best \vere only men of theory,’ 

'Uen of thwry.' There \vaa the rub. The prsdomiDant Tbe 
induence of phiiosofdien and dectrlnarres was the ebaxae* 

(eristic which spedaUy differeutiated the French Revolu* boa. 
tloo from tbe RevoluUon which EngHahoien had carried 
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throoi^ in th* sermtwnUi century, Frenchmen btsed 
thdi MsrMion of A* Rigf^ of Man cn the ahstract 
theories foiwulated by that prince of i^alogwe, J. J. 
ftpuaeau; and t© ma^ maftera ¥«ir»o the theories were 
mostly faJio. EngKihaaen built on a totally dilTerent plan: 
or lather they had no plan. Tbt PaiHon of Right wnamtad 
bv Pariiament in 2626 to Kin* Charke I formulated, 
llie the later BiU «f RtihU, a lirt of definite grievances 
of which the subject* of the Stuarts bad reason lately 
to complain, and demanded the application of the 
appropriate raroedy. That is the English way: to apply 
tpatlfio ranodies to proved abwe*. As it was la x6aB and 
1669, eo it bad been when Ua^a Carta was conceded In 
18SS: SO it was to be when the Reform Bill wu carried in 
ids*.' Thus has the English Constitution bean built np 
bit bit. A little repair here; an altsratlim there: per* 
hapi 4 atory added anon; but naver total receaetncUon 
in daference to lome new*fengled theory, or on the advice 
of onpncUcal architects. Thus EngUshmen ooftceived the 
K fr e eort of aus^m of 'made' Conatitutioni, that they 
have of made' dishes; they regard both as having a 
'foreign* Savour. Nor can they for|et that the Constitu* 
tion which fiarke and Vounf mw in the making In 
France bad a ahert and unhappy life of Uis than two 
yeara; or that the Coaetitutions whUh, in the eotine 
of the oMt ^ty ysan, succeeded each other so 
rapidly, had an average life of considerably l«ai than ten 
years. 

CoMtttu. 'there ue other reasons for the prevalent mistrust by 
Englishman of written Constitutions. In the seventeenth 
centory we tried the experiment oureelvas. But none of 
Constitutions devised under the Corntnoowealth or 
Protectorate could ever be induced {in Carlo's phrase) to 
''walk'. On the other hand, the En^sh folk have, on the 
whole, proepered exceedingly under & Constitution which, 
like Topsy, was ‘never bom but jost pew'. Hence an 
obstinate prejodlce in favour of the ptoceas oi gradusd 
evolutior as oppeaed to that of sdentiAc manufacture; a 
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mArked pnference for that type of ConMitutioiul liberty 
wUch 

broaidene clown 
From pncadent to precedent. 

But if the tuk of Constitution-maJdnf ia uncongenial tm 
to inwlar Biitoni, men of the same breed have, under 
difierent conditions, ehe^vn themselves expert In the art, 
and have made notable contributioni to thaConstitaCional 
architecture of the modem vodd. 

Tovards the sid of the eighteenth century men of 
British blood, trained in Britleh traditiom, made a Con¬ 
stitution far the U.S^L which hai, on the whole, been 
lemarkaUyaueceeeiQ]. Devicedx^oyeersago for a country 
with some two mUlicn people, It hae, in eaantlal outline, 
atood the teet of time; it haa emargad unacathed from a 
gmt otvU war, andhai bean adapted, wltha miniraum of 
friction and with few aniendfnants, to tha growing need! of 
mere than roo,ooo,ooo people diapersod throughout an 
iotaroceanic continent. 

Again, ws have eo<pertted with our aona In Canada beaieiwi 
and Auatialla, and with the Engliah and Dutch aubjeeta 
of the King in South Africa. In framing tha Conatitutione 
vndar which Caaadiana, Auitralians, and South Africans 
are uverally living t>day, 

!t will not eaeape oburvation that of tha four examplaa 
dtad above, tbna repreeent Federal Cooatitotlena, and 
tba fourtb'-Hthe Conatitutiea of tha UnlO)i of South 
Afxica^though technically unitary, w&a the work of mac 
Imbued with fedcal ideas and that it embodied a coii' 
aiderabla elameot of Federalism. 

There ie a comeofus of ojrinien that U we are to amend 
the existing Cosatitutioo of BrltiA India, as mbodlad In 
tbe of JvdU Aot of 1929, the amendment 

must fallow federal lines. For euch a country, containing 
050,000,000 people, even were tbe peoples homogeneous in 
race, in language, and in creed, a unitary Conslitutioa, 
based on the prinoiplB of * Reeponsiblllty’ la oat merely 
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nnpKcedented, but evidoitly unthinkabk. On this point 

tbe R«port ol the Stetijtoiy Commission is emphatic: 

*To uoa^e that a cooUlRrUonal stnicmre suitable for 
43 mifliofs of British people, nuudy urban, will serve equally 
well for ajo mllHons of loians spre^ over a sub^ontineat an4 
liviaj in baH a onUion Tilley Is Bnreaaooable. If self •govern* 
oMfvt )S to be a realicy, it most b« apphaj to political units of 
a guiabie else, after talaog into account all rdevact con&idera- 
ticaa.... It U cmlysi a fedanl attvctere that soAdwt elasticity 
can t« obtuDed foe tha onion ol elements of divarse internal 
cdistitutieQ and of conmwitles at very di£«rent stages of 
davelopBient and culture’ {IL 15). 

Prom that judgemeot no one who has given any thought 
to the matter is likely to dissent. Nothing, indeed, was 
more remarkable, in cortnezion with the proceedin|s cf 
the Round Talrie Conference. 1930-X. than the ra pid ity 
with wliich it reached the coociuiion that only in some 
loan of Federalism conld a solution of tho ConatitutionaJ 
fTohlem be found. But if that be so. it is reasonable to 
sappese that the Federal Cbostlntioos. already operating, 
would furnish valuable hints for the guidance of t^se who 
are charged with the immensely difficult and responsible 
dnty of devising a Constitution for India. 

Do they? How far can we draw on experience and rely 
on precedents 1 

Apert from the Latin Republics of South America 
which have naturally taken, for the meet part, the Con* 
stitulion of the U.S.A. as their model, there are only five 
great eaampks of Federal Gevemmeut in the world to>day. 
And they are all of recent origin. 

The architects of the American Constitution built a new 
typeofedificeonavir|ir»site. Fedemhsm. properly under* 
stood, was born in Philadelphia in jySy. Ancient Greece 
had. it is true. Its Leagues of City States. Medieval cities 
also lomted leagues to protect their commercial inte-ests. 
as in thefamous case oftbe’Hanseatic League*. The germ 
of the modern Helvetic Confederation Is to be found in the 
old League of High Gemany. But Swits^land afiorded a 


vey iisperfsct «x»]|ipte ol Fedtfal Gcrmuiient vital tha 
fonsoUlioD of the Cote tiluti iai of 1&4S. Cooseqaemfy, 
the cn^ pcMiUe precedau opoa «dudi tbe Adfabddjdiia 
CofivectioawiQldreiy was that (ritlw Uoited Fiovisca o< 
f be Nnhadssds; aod, asEcznkdeLaTdeye tustlpotarvwl, 
tbet R^oUic ms 'nae f^dintioB d'itats phitdt qn'on 

^at fcfUratiiV as the GcTiMiis wotdd say m 

not a Bwfirfiwtaf. 

Alesaader Eamihoe his coOea^gs at Ftrilade^ilua 
were indeed driwi to deem a iSne^rtfet freesely by 
reason of th^ anba;^ expeneoce of a SItImbmi. Ibe 
Stainhwid, or Confederation of Stats. ujto ezis* 
teace by the ften ea g si c i eg of the wax i^aisst Great 
Britain, was. with fiftcolty, held ingglh g (he mx 
No sooner was peace ffoochafed than the loose confedera- 
tion was tbraateoed wrtb dbsidtiCuiii. 


*For tbe five jsie that fseifeJ the adoptioa of the 
Federal Cotstitctkai/ wrote the kS Ux. QuiaSe, 'the 
country was surely and swiftly towards anarchy. Tbe 

» g«At>a *f—»* frTwn fcgwpn Amnvm rkimt^ arvil^^^n 
(0 •af’h es mdepoidait tuviiuguty, fevyaij doties 

a^aiftsl each othsx a many ways inteftnag with 
other's trade.’ 


To iodnee jealoos and issnog republics to adopt 
9 Qin« clcaa* fsm oi was no easy «»«!>- Butatli^ 
on 17 Septonber lySy namiienM, FraoHca, 

and tlieir ooOaagnos annoiiiice tlK ■r^^^fnpKciimTi f 
of a task iduch is among tbe aiQSt sKomhle in the histoiy 
of political instltQtiof& 

To daeoibe tbe Ameticao Coostiratioe io detail is so 
part of my taunedlaia parpose.' There ts. boveoer. one 
tea t ure of it which, m view of the task ahead of os in 
India, ought to be estphanxed. The As^rkan Ccnsthu* 
tion ia, in effect, a Trrwly conchidcd between thirteen 
mdependant RepoUkn, inrepscly saU-c oo ao o os of Hs 

< 1 haw 4 «e« tbu !■ wr MwSmm <ehr ifWwe dWM, voL 1. 
ehafitw V Pthl rfS}i), asd W UmS evfr 1 naf bt 

y«c^twd to rWw tfee lotOw. 
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lodividuftl idsotity and excaedingly tenadoue of th« righte 

fjt indcpandcnt Statahood. 

Yet the Amenean Constitution was not, by any means, 
an elaborate document. It coneisted of only acven articles, 
ciBDjiri^n^ (wenty'fow aectlona. That famous document 
waa in truth merely the t<rso of a Conetitotion, the pro 
visions of which are InteUIpble only If they are read In 
exjunction with the Stats Consiltulions on which the 
Federal Constitution was supenmpoeed and to which it 
ia eompksnentary. As UonileurBontmy has ptour^uely 
phrased it: 

‘ It la files a body, of wbkhyMSM nothing but (he head, fast, 
and bands, in fiM aU the parts that are ueefol In ■<v^i life, 
while the trunlc ceocaiiilng the vital organs U bidden frem 
view. This flsaantkl part whkh la hlddao, repneeaU the een* 
ftjtutkna c( the saforate Stalea.' Jafforaen, with perdenahle 
exaggoMtiOfi, went so far aa te my: 'Tha Fedanf Govamment 
M esiiy eur department of lertign affaire/ 

Oiiwhw It bfij now become a good deei more than that; but 
JefferMn’i euigeralien Is useful u eraphailtlnf a tMtara 
of Ihs American Cocvstllatlen apt to be ignored SngUih' 
men, who raiorahy tbinkln tsms of a unitary Constitution, 
and even by thoio familiar with the dlfierent type of 
Federalism adopted in Canada. The Federal Ooversmeot 
of tbs United States was, la fact, devised only to discharge 
such functions as were spedAcelly assigned to It by the 
SovereigD States. All the residue of functions remalnsd 
and ramain vetted In the State Governments. 

AvMfiUe. This point—the dlstrlbucion of powers between the 
cantral and local govsmment^ls an ill*laiportant one 
in the drafting of every Federal Constltiitlm. By the 
dedslon reached on this cardinal point the whole character 
of a Federal Slate Is inevitably detenniaed. Australia 
In this respe c t followed tbe example of the United States. 
Th4 Con mau t uI A of AustraHs Ati enomerited thirty* 
nine matters in ragerd to which the Federal Logislature 
was to be competent to legislate. All others were strictly 
reserved to the States, which were not less jealous than the 
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Americu Sbts Sor thB ngfab to Soverd^ 

Connimitu& 

Ckroda d«oded utbavbe- Tbe^tluA^/<rtkil*iwr»tf<le<^a*d». 
oi 1867 «smnent«d sizteea flobtccts » >>wftg excfaaT d y 
vested ifi the Ptovbcn] Legatatafes; tad ahhooiJi 
sulp^ects-'twesty'fUDe is am wiw ■ ffiipifil to tlu Do- 
isuion Parbaxaori were ako mmaattti in ££« Act, rt 
wBt expfoafy stated (hat «>»" was aoij daw '{or greater 
cBtainty ’ bnt not «o es to restntf the right of the Federal 
Purianent Co deal with any matter ’net gM"i»»g wtthia 
the chsiCT of sabjeeU by (hk Act atopinl caetasveiy to 
the Legklatmn d the R wie em *. 

How vital a the pcnit as to the of reskiaal 

powers may be seen by lefimnce to a tomoB jodgeineDt of 
the JndicfalCcnmvttce to the Privy Cemdl 10x919- Thai 
Jodgectent denied to Canada the character to a true 
Fedffal StaCe» on the gmndthat the term Fedeni.ririctly 
cnlgpreted. apphes only to CoastitotioiB in wMch toe 
constitaeQt States ‘while agreeang 00 a to 

lirw, yet in the wiwiwwi* to p wier v e tbear origiDal 
Consritutian’. Ttoa «i» f inii ' >iB' would to be uadnly 
restrictive; it toils to dktiu g uish bctaim two type* of a 
Federal State, each equally ertitlad to be ngarded as 
orthodox, tboQ^ toe one b jaadfirinantly cstnpetal. 
and the other cesUtfugal, in charatoer. 

‘The PbdladeiphiaCooveirtuD, then, osbateda oew Con- i teE e- 
stitirtinsal ezpcrittcnt. ‘The Htovetk CenfederatioD U-*"***^* 
lowed Suit in 1848, raisaita m iShy, thefjefman fimpm in 
xSyx, and the n i iii O > rA i nw i ai m AuaDaha m 1900. Of 
t h^ experin»ts in Fedomhan no two are aactly alike. 

Take Che gnportant mattg to the ExwcuUvb Canadaand 
Anscralia berth retoiDcd m the ledntad Sinte the type of 
Exeentive already the cot npruien t Sintes; they 

attsnpted in iKt to wryet ei V the principle of Federahan 
with that to a Rc^ionaibie or Pariiaaeotuy Executive. 

Id the Unltad State of Am^ca the EaecvitTva is not 
Pariiameotaiy hot Pi 1. ihh, ii< Iil: the Pretodart humrif and 
the members to bk Cabtoet are expntody etritidfri frcoi 

tfu c 
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the L^Uatore. In SvitaorUod tb« Executive is vested in 
a Council nhkh though it isdude* the Preudeot is neither 
Presidential in the Anwh«n sense, nor Parliamentary in 
the English mode. The members of the E wcutive Council 
are, in efiect, the permanent beads of the admirustranre 
defaiTOents, responsible to the Legislature, taking their 
ot^n from Parbament, hot not subject to the changes 
and d ia nc^ of dsctoral mutatiaos. Under the Gennwi 
Constitotion of 1^71 the Executive was verted in the 
Empvor to whom alone the Chancellor was made te* 
sponsible Under the Weimar Cemstrtation of 19x9 the 
Executive is Parbamentaiy, but it has yrt to he proved 
that a Parliamentary Executive is ccenpatible with the 
genios of German Pedtfalism. 

Apert from the constitution of the Executive there are 
many other pomts of diderence between the Federal 
Qovtfnmeots of the modem world. To the most 
(ant of these—the location of the residual powers—atten¬ 
tion has aheady bees drawn. 

But while it is important to onpbasiae these difiereoces, 
It IS nol less important to insist on the fact lhat there are 
certain featores common to every State wbkb is succea*- 
fuOy operating a Federal CoMtltution, and certain cm* 
ditions which every Federal State orost needs fulfil. 

C«c4i. First, it is impossible to construct a Federal State unlrta 
there eosB a group of communities, so far united by blood, 
language, or craed.bylocalconCigaitjf or political tradition, 
astedertrewdon; but not so closely connected by any or 
all of these ties as to be satisfied with nothing short of 
unity. 

Secondly. It is desirable, U not imperative, that there 
«iiall be no narked inequality brtween the co-operating 
StatB, still less that any one of them should be suffidectly 
powerful to maintain its icd^ndence dngl»handed 
against fiareign aggression; least of til that it tivould be 
apable of vying in strength with a number of its con¬ 
federates combined against it. 

Thirdly, in every Federal State there is a bicameral 
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L«8ialati2r«, and of Ch« two C 32 afflba», the Upper 
or Sonata ifi, as • rule, invested with the greater dignity 
and the more unportsiit funcibm. In the me o! Ger* 
nuny. SwitserUnd, the U.SA,, and AostraJu^ the Upper 
Chamber epeca£cslly reprecents the StsUs; In the last 
three cases on a basis of equality, but otherwise in the case 
oi the German Brndmai (xtw the 'Lha 

Canadian Senate ioims an axceptlon to the general rule. 

It lacke both dignity and powar, and Is likely to uudtfgo 
amendment. In any ease a strong Second Chamber may 
be r^ardad as indispensable to a Federal Stais. 

Fourthly^ hardly leas indispensable Is a supreme Judicial 
tribunal, capable of acting as the interpreter of the Federal 
Instrument, and of adjudicating on the rights of thepartfes 
to the Federal Treaty, In this matter there are differeneea 
between Federal States by no means inrlgnificant, but too 
teehaleal for discueiion in tbs present oonnesiOD,' 

UoTQ Important, however, than all thees points b the Cen. 
pceltlon or condition of the confederating State!: their 
previous history, the measure of their poUtlml aaperlenee, 
and ths like. The Statutory Comnviselon wae aeotaly 
censdeua of the Importance of this factor in ths problem 
confronting It la India: 

‘... V/hsn we cons to consider the eoAstltoent eleBiants oat of 
which ths federatiea of British India is to be boUt, we an met 
with an Initial dlSeulty. Psdenriontchemaeuiwllyitartwlth 
a number of eleerly deAn«d States, sach already poiteiiid of 
Jadlvldaallty and conactouimae, whereas in lodie there an only 
e number of adnuoletrative areas which have grown up elmeat 
haphaserd as ths result of conqeeet, Mpenesslon of fannv 
mien, oradmiristrntiveccnvenime. No one of thsm has been 
deinmately formed with a view to Iti sulleblUty sa a islf* 
governing unit within e federal wbols' (IL ig). 

Sharply contrasted with this la ths podtian In the 
Fodaral States we have bean considering, Take, for ex> 
ample, the United States of Americe. 

The thirteen Amertcao Colonlee were, with all thair 
' Oe tail SM MurioU. U*a*fn 5 m. u. «, Jl. 
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vuuuoQi of racuify and liii^uiatically honu>- 

^eoMus; they mbmted a coaunon poliUcai tradition and 
were not fundajnentally divided in reHgion. The Auatralian 
coteuee were, in all reapecta, bomogeneoua. In Canada, 
there was end is a ahaxp line of division, racial, traditional, 
linguistic, and religious, between ^^bec and (he other 
Provinctf; but it is located not ^wadic;« does not, as in 

India, pennttte and paralyse thswhotebodypolitic. Uore- 

over, the component States, both of Canada and Aosiralia, 
had passed though the ragular stages of political evotu- 
tton. culiflinating in foil 'responsibility' before any at¬ 
tempt was made to federate. 

Tahe Switaerknd. The twenty-two Swiss Cantons ware 
less homogeneous in character than the EngHsh^pealdng 
Fwltfations. They difierad in race and language, in creed 
and in political traditions; but the Gaman Cantona form 
the real nucleus of the Confederation, and each Canton 
whether German, French, or Italian, Catholic or Frotes* 
tant, democratic or oligarchic, bad definite characteristics 
of its own; each fonsed a natural onit and made its dis- 
tanctive contributdon to the Federal Commonwealth. 

IHnally, there is the Gennan Reiik. The constituent 
States o! Uodern Germany had all, with the cunons and 
signihcant esiception of Prusia, formed part for centuries 
of the Holy Roman Empire; since ifixs they had been 
uDfts in a Gennajilc Coniederation; they were ethnically 
and hngoisticaUy bomcgeneous. and the divisions beLween 
Catholics, Lutherans, Zwfngliaos, and Calvinists, tboogh 
bitter enough In the seventeenth century, wen not like the 
divivon between Hindu andHcslem, and had not greatly 
disturbed Germany sinca the Treaty of Uonstar (x64fi}, 
Germany as a whole, moreover, is comparable cot to India, 
but to one of the larger Provinces of that vast suN 
continent 

uutj d The task, then, of fedeiatmg India is comparable ratbec 
to M. Brio’s task than to Prinee Bl&marck's. With this 
ucstdifterance M Briand can at least start, as could Bismarck, 
as could Alexander Hamilton, from certain natural units. 
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lo India they do not «zisL The Fedenl Scructme Su^ 
C o a urgCtee of the Ronitd Table recaniDttdal 

that the conpcoent gf the peopote d Federal 

atriJCtUK slujoM ccifttisi of ’The Pederadeo oi Pnmncee 
of Bridih rnH>a ; aod ^ 'Soch Stats crOroeqie c 4 
States aa may oita Qit Fedentioa’. That recomoe&da* 
tics does not carry j» very hr towards the of a 

diffiPnIt proUsD; rt hardly the edsteoce of a 

proUao. YetthepcohkfttisTTtalajidtbeaolotMe ^itis 
a condrtwo precedent to the aocces of any feikral schema 

It does acpt ataibd alcme; rdaiiv^ to MiDe cd the teoader 
aspects of the prDbkm, It isatecet a detail. thoo^aTiOl 
one. 

At scsne ti the tvoodts i j pe eta we must faritfy ^aoce. c«ed» 

The first IS the scale q< the strectice it is propraed to erect. 

lodia, with as area of iA>5<ooo aquai e milm, is as Uf as 
the whole of Ewcfie proper, of Eaope west of a line 
drawn (as Mr. wtiald draw rt) from Odeesn to 

KSni^fc^; it is twmity times as bee aa Gnat Bntab. 

Only by iKaaJoD^ iq} the a^grafate into fragaunU can we. 
indeed, realise the acaJe of the jaohlem which CDOfroots na 
British India is dmdai into ifteea Local Go v ai ' iuu aita, 

Time of which are distiDgmebed as Gorccodr’s Provinces, 

Of these the smeBest, Assam (61.000 sqnere miles) is about 
the size of RngUnH. Bonne, the Mr^asc, is wnsaderably 
big^ than France (234.000 square mils against 2x3.000). 
Bombay (195.000) is ahimsteocily the saiK aaeas 
(196,000}; Madras (153.00a) is a good (kal bigger «*»»» Italy 
(120,000): the PuDjah (137/100). (he Cmt^ Pruviocs 
(131,000), and tiK United Piovines(ii2Mn) sch «ceed 
Gnat Britain (95.000) in Mm; (8s.ooo) is rather 

smaDa. 

Of the total area <d India mme than ooedttd (700/xio 
square mils) Hs within the boendaries oof of BrttiMi India 
hot of the lodiao Stats iMiai±. s6a m tmher. ?ary in tise 
from Stats like (84.258) and Hydoahad (fo.698). 

which an bigger Rngift down to p r opaii s cd a 
few ams One hmidjad and aefrt of them States are of 
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suffidest unpoTtimce co entitle thdr rulers to sit, by iodi* 

Tidoal ri^t, in tbe Chamber of PTfnc«9.’ 

Even more imposing than the dse of the Indian sub* 
'continent, which is, after all, smaller than Canada, 
AWralia, or the United States, is the teeming population 
of ^uch any Constitutional scheme must take accoont. 
With nearly 320 millions of people India is at least one 
hondred times as populoos as was the United States at the 
time when its federal scheme was launched; it containe 
three times as many people as the Roman Empire at the 
tima oi its .widest eiOendcin imder the Emperor Trahan; 
it accounts to one*lihh oi the whole human race t»^y. 

Such figures, though not easy to appehend, are strictly 
pertiiunt to the problem under review, and in themselves 
constttate a factor which the constitoticihbuilden can 
ignura only at the cost of the stal^ty of the which 
they are charged to ccewtroct. 

With another tactor—the divaatles of race among the 
peoples of India, the non-Aryan aborigines, the Hindus, 
the Moslems, and the rest, it wiD be more convenient to 
in Connexicn with the successive conqocsts to which, dnriog 
some 3,000-4,000 years, the coontry was periodically sob- 
jeoted. It must suffice for the moment to recall the words 
of a great student of India, Sir W. W, Hunter: 

'Inda forms a great Uoseum ot races in whidi we can study 
man tom his lowest to his lugbast stages of culture. The 
flpedjDena are not fosjQs or diy bones, bet Hvfog tribes each 
with its own lat of cunous castoou and rellgioiE rites.' 

A more precise analogy, perhaps, is furnished by a cbfi- 
face m which the geological strata are aimaltaneoualy 
virible. Bat whatever tbe Image preferred the ethnic^ 
factor Is one not to be igncied in any discussion of tbe 
subject. 

BeH^QAs Mach xnore important, bowever, is the factor of religious 
antagonism. By all competent testonony religion is, oi all 
the forces operating npon Indian ofunion to-day, incom¬ 
parably the strongest 

' See p sS? Mq, 
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'WitMii tbe rmfra^w of an to be io»i (as a jdulo- 
a^iikalftadattcjiadiabaapotDtadfla^ flaeadbarMso^imte 
great ribgioiis, aonie tM ac m Qtm tan ap into 

slmoet smunaable aecta, raogitc tnsB an aastan BWKtiNasDi 
tb a bfwilderaig patjrdiaiiA.* > 

Tbe Boddhists frrm>^ about 12,000,000; (be Omstians 
4 . 753 ,CM»; tbe Stkbs 3,399,000, asd there is a apdoltliiig 
ot other creeds; but tbe aasa of the an 

divided between the two ermls of 

(216,753,000} aed MnhatYmwfarrm ( 6 B. 73 S>^)' But—a 
bjTtber compficatioie the a«<iMroiK gt tbe t«o priacipa} 
rebgiofia are v^y mteqiull; dhtriboted n tbe sepenl 
Proviaces and States. 

In Bntiah lodk the RindQS are in ao ifiUBesM majortt;. 

nnrriVtor iiig 163 02 QUQiOOS 

MobajTuaedam. Bot hi Bagal. to example, the H<diaai* 
medans claini over 25 mdiifBta eat of a total el 47 oiillioo 
mhabitonts; in the Punjab 11400,000 otu o< ao miHiODs; 
and in. tbe Nortb*Weat Frontier ftoemee over s wiinifmt 
out of 2,250,000. In tbe Tiwdaw Stato. a* a whole, tbe 
Hindus outnumber die by 3^ to 

miUioes, Bat tbe Hohammedans are ta a majority in 
K aAwiir , where the ruler is a HjBdii.whik in Hydtfabed. 
where the rato is a th» i TinA** i^quUmhu 

out of nicuOtoe. 

Statistics give uafortusatdy oeiy tbe faintest idea of the 
probloApreneiitedbf rehpoQsdiftersicea. An foglishaan 
who finds himself in Bdfiast OB 13 Ju^ is to eCart led 
by the Orange demoDetratMOS. Bat Ibose democstratkAS, 
thongb they an tlw vuL w anJ 'illinn of de^religious 
fissures, are ahnoeC entir^ ordafy and in (be main good* 
humoured, fax otherwise is it with Che drvtoiB between 
oeed and creed in India. OntJuspaeottbeSeatatoryCon^ 
nusion, albeit stiB with, s t m fi ed aodwatMn, insist with 
i»i.Tiaiai emphasis; 

*lt wcuM be an ntlw unsapfiebaiiiea te l O Kiriw that 
Hindu* HcehSB antageninn h amlnpec to tbe w g niaHrm 
• Iwd p- T5. 
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betwctd rdi^oiB denoonjutdou m costenporwy Eorop«. 
Kfiernice* of race, t mtreat syswm of law. »ad the 
of urtermarria^ ccnsttwte a hs mote efiectiva barrief. It a 
a oj^eeitiMi manifesting itaeU at eveey turn io social 
and ecoaonuc cwnpelitioix as weD as m mutoal 
rehgaws antif^thy. To-day, in spite of mwA neighbourly kiod- 
Ikees in ordmaiy aflaln, and ootwithstanding all the eficrta 
made by of goodwill in both coinmorntMa to pwmete 
Hhuk-Uoslem ccnoord. the rivalry and dia«^ betwann 
these two fewes are one of the chief stiin±lmg»Nock9 in the 
way of BBcoAer and ntoie ra^ pregr es s' (f. H)- 
To the abiding troth of these words recent events have 
borne distresemg testimony.' But the Cawnpore onlrages, 
though exceptional in degree, ere imhapply far from «• 

ceptioml in kind So deep is the fissore between these two 

historic religions that a distioguiahed Hindu has actuaily 
suggested iha reference of the problem to the League of 

^alioQ2. 

"The Hindu-Modern pcobkm', writes Mr. Viiiaraghavsdiari, 
'baa been found to be too tough to be settled by the people of 

ttiiaccrQjury Peat cxperiance shows that it is not easy for ua to 
sotvaitintbeiwarfatore. On the other hand there is no war 
chanoofthepowerathatbeenabllfigusto reachasatcsfactory 
soktion WitboM a aohillon of this important problem ft is 
(dDUfbnpcadble to sUMish DoouolDn Status, much less 

alsolutt independence IQ cor country and to suaeastuUy main* 
tam the same... .The League o/Nsttonsia the beet and perhaps 
the only tribuniJ that can setlk this question to the sat IS taction 
of all psjlies in lodia.’ * 

Whatever may be thought of the spetihe propceal, the 
leasons advanced in support of rt contain a g pff i arnt ly 
sTriking aJmisdon, particularly as coming £rom a Hindu, 
of the mtractable nature of the 'minority' probleni. The 
Modems, though incomparably the most powerfid and 
important, are not, of course, the only 'minority ’ in India. 
The Boddhists, over 96 per cent, of whom ere to be found 

) WrrtMn lA May r 93 i 

* rs* -• Ms 4 rM, t Manb leSQ, quoted Craddsek, 7« 
Pa-m e M Intio. pp. 
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in BunnA, arnnhiw nrimoitt. Ute Skbs, idto tdoog 
aLnou estinJy to tlie Prajab Proviim, aombs 9c«oethiiig 
les& ttao mOioiim but H u. as the Stahztvy C«emds- 
sion«spomt ovi, 'asOfimg drcanstaiice titst this tinall 
cosunomCy cantnbuted no kai **»»» 80,000 sea to Mve 
in the Gfc&t War—a lar^ {npcvtioD tiiu aay o&er 
ccunmrnrty in India.’ 

‘The namb0« ai the Sikh aanraaity hm’, add the Com* 
miseKBMis/■ the lest 4^7 yean, and the con* 
cestniicc cd tlM v%orew tenant vHh its Mm| 
ittechmeDts in 4e ft o^ine e e( 4e Pi^ah is a iact of 
greet poltfkal »*i | — m^htr iwariy 5 
fTiinico. hvt cd these aierge ptcfiartxin (i.7s6/c^ ve m the 
lodieftSuts. lhePajeeee>dMiighMiBheriig; 00^ 88,000 (in 
Britisb Indi^. aie a faigh^ oMligeBC and (sxedfai^ pros* 
peroQs <niiniiiLiiVy. Mf* <d hM In PfTB^j City, and 
they liBTB hblIilIbij^I lugely to ol tlaS city % mtre of 
fioence, commsm, and cnltiiie.' 

Another w» •f4to |rotden of lodieCatta 

ts Caste. A recast csisos eoQnmted no biRT then 2300 
casts amoag the Hinds pcfrabtaoD of India. Onthistopic 
alone vetamesmi^ be. and adeed been been, vritteo. 

’The Statotcry CMtunaaos ^fnadied tUs driwete ^uee- 
ticB wfth diunetdistic e«wf^i and any Ea^istimaa who 
approarhed it mcantkiody wonld paodaim hmiflf incof&> 
petsDt to ^ipeoadi it at an. Yet, ematthiaiirehiiasaiy 
stage of oor inqtnry, {me caiadBatke obtredes Hself and 
seems to call for pasognieiitaaL Ihe Hindus are the pr^ 
tagCAista in the struggle te pnhticai 'limits*; the denand 
to the tatabhdimeet of perliaBsiiery danocracy coous 
prunerily iroto Bot csstt is the soal a£ HindciSRi. 

This bnth is < by the (VaMiitorifin ; 

‘Inepete of the vithwhiih pchttcal ledia is am* 

braoog modeoi ideas cd gnoBnait. AeaBoeBt sodei system 
of ithkh has etoeod a rigid c eai p l it a t i nn oi is* 

nnmarafale mates, frtm the Bnhom at the top to the Pariah at 
the bottmn. cootBias to eeatroi the 1ms and tbiM^te cd Bura 
thaa two handled out <rf the yao ^Ban cd the fif ui atwi of 

MW n 
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India vith a poasteiiM Ui 4 lutlionty nzidresmsd of in tH« 

Westsm Wofid' (:. le). 

It isay well be, ae the Commissioa elsewhere point out,’ 
that there are at work iadMn£e«->eodal, ec omam ic, and 
pclifacal—which are tending to aap the rigidity oi the caste 
system. Keverthalefis, It would be worse than aflectation 
to ignore the plain truth that the caste system is both 
philesophically and practicnhy incompatible with any 
spedtf oi ‘ dsmocraey 

las* To the cleavage cd caste we must add the cleavage of 
topgu ^ Tha last censos ennmerated no fewer than 22a 
■ad fid«' l et o g oi ted vemacQlars, belonging, as the highest anthori' 
tis have poin ted out, to &bc dis^ct familieg of speech. 
Aaam, as already mentioned, is the smaiUst of the 
GoTemor’e Provinces and only abemt t million 

people. Yet in that Province alone the people speak $8 
diderent tMguee.* 

Amcf^ ^ languages spoken in India much the most 
important—the only orve wh»A is important in a political 
s ense— cEngfah- It istrue that onto! 320 million people, 
Only (id males and a females per thousand) 

reach the low standard demanded for 'Htaracy’ in Engliah. 
Only 2^ can read and write any language. 

>leTerthelss6, relatively few as are the English literatee, 
they are the only peraons who are pc£rtically conscious. 
Indian ^nationalism' is ahnoet entirely the product of 
Engli^ educatkin; the mediant of almost all political 
discosuon ts nsceSBarlly English. 

Of Indian edocation somsUur^ must ha said hereafter. 
In this preliminary acalyw it most saffice categorically to 
say that but tor the momentous deciuon announced by 
Macaulay in hia famous mznntc of 1835, to rcaks 
Elfish the medimn of Hl^iei Edocation in India, there 
wD^be no 'problem ’ of India to be solved by os to-day; 
there would be no 'India' to present a problem. 

' C{. Is paWeelw !• 36 esq. 

• tord 2rtJai«e. JvSta. p r6. 
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Allied to tbe iawr <i edncatMti i» that famuabod b; Beanie 
fiodal and eanmnic coodrtMa. In no repetf to the coo-^lgff* 
trist between FngliiDd tad sharps dun to tbs 
Sngl&od to e rich uamUy : its people dweQ in town, and 
dee obaost eotirdy by k t du&iry end rrwTyT» m f is a 
poor country, over 70 ps out. of tbe iobabitants axe 
aimed in agrkoHnre are dnpssed in heli aznfliion 
vilia^. la tbe sdiole of tbete ere oiitj tfairty-thrs 
towns with xacce ioo,oco ^ cempered 

withfcrty*ninetnGKncBritafiL Alaj^jaopstkiooftbe 
populeCion to still oussahiy peas; not aaay yean s^, 
many wiiHasTM (d tKm men aid to be 'stniaiing to live 
ofibili anacreapeece*. 

Yet pocr as tb^ axe. tb^ would be fflndt poorer but for 
tbe devoted labom, dnring the kst three-cpiarters of a 
century, of fticish Britah eagmsers, and 

Brlttob s^diers ' n ot tn add bst fis tla cootribations of 
Bfittoh 

In the ^iheie cd Eccananis as in that cd ednrarioa it is 
tbe fingliah a ladia wbo am asiialy r eiyc a edMe for the 
geness of the prohleoi whkfa now con fr opts and per plexes 
them. A recent ccamiMotttor bas Uuited oat the plain 
truth: 

'Probably a bmutoad of the tz)tal present popolatkai 

of India wcmld sever have coetad at all if Bridalinito had not 
come in to ckce down wan, soptawa snne. rehmre fsouns, 
ixB u t ii M ' ! hnfetoen weeto. aiais laHv^a. figU qwWiint, 
snpply mterwe^ and tbns open tbe way is bests health and 
for ovstnMnt of QpitaJ ia tosps indnstry.' • 

Thus does Nsnesto wait on benevc4eoee. In neo, in 
matoial, in prditks. in ptaUaepfay. in btsatnre. in every* 
thing fee 9bith dke bessdf ^xnds Rngland has given to 
India of hat bst. ^ has done it, be it frankly Mid. ftot 
only fee India's q>h«> (thoo^ Chet eontadfration has been 
evs predcsiUDect), brrt Is htf own reputadn in the 
world. Howevs dtotastxfnl {d we nay behave Maoanlay), 


• pJveva w reOi. y. rj. 
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however 'diffioilt' to the averafe Enshshnoj* the subject 
of T ud ia map be, be ceimot terget that dUaimiDatmg 
ioreigiMK have repeatedly warned him that by bis govern* 
msst of India he shall be judged when ha oms to appear 
before the tribunal of lii^iartial History. 'Tbera never has 
been wrote Pa Tocqueville, 'anything so extraordinary 
under tbe sun aa the cont^oest and still more the govern¬ 
ment of by tbe Englisb, oothini: which from all 
pcaoUot cha|Joheso much attracts tbe eyas cimanMnd to 
the Ifttle whcae very name was to tbe OraaltB un- 
Imown ' The g*?* of mankind has not been wicbdrawn, 
though tbe exact nUuse of the problem now emerging may 
be biddea from their eyes. Not even to all Englishmen 19 
it^ain. It Is tbe purpose of the pages that follow to elvici* 
dale It. The first condition of comprehension is a know* 
ledge of Its genesis. 
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Tks Indiw 

TfQ sobject of tbis book Is not the History of Iiuitt bui 
the Ristoiy <rf the u» 7a^ The pontioa <tf the 

EnglWi in Indie, the fanblrrm now presented to them lor 
ecdutioii cannot, however, be apprehended without a 
&ketcfa zd the Indte beckgrosd, ot the histoy of the 
InduB peoj^, betoe the advozt cdthe Enrcfiean trader?. 

The last word most be onphasixad. It vw u trader?, 
not as colcmetB or sutler?, that the Ea^ish vent to India. 
Coaaeqnentiy the ptobleni preecnted to an lapcrial race 
by India is wholly diSemt frean which the same 
people have to scire io that seM-gor qi ung Donusioos or 
in thab Cdknies f o p a. b not a Brtdsh DomaiOB. 
thoogfa Tn/Siftpe *D(mifnoc) India is 

not. it n«vs has been, and nevw could be a Ekiddi Cciony. 
A land teemisf with a vast sndigeBoua popnlatioB could 
not, apart irom rftmartg dBqoallfieatiofis, ofier a hHd for 
theevpaiuioD of theEn^iah, or any othtf European race. 
As will jvasently be the India 

Company was siginaJly otabltabad soli^ to ^vtcoote 
trade. Drawn irreeiatibfy ntn the naelsUuu of tMiaw 
politica thA Fn gtkh g radually supcEiarlty 

ovB* other EBTOpean conqtedtors and finally found them¬ 
selves, almcwt as it aonad against Chs wiD. is a posrtjoa 
of peramoQ&tcy imcaig the Indian Powos. Th^ rgoaui 
in t^day as the Ufat of a kiif aeries of eooqueriag 
invaders. They have gmm to TaHia. idiat none of their 
predecessors ^d. mtiraal easemal aecoaty. and 

an enli^teoed and superbfy admioistration. 

NevethHeas it wereafieetatkai Codeny, and dangems to 

M M tte vwO *<AWlwr vtA hwioKn. ate as otteteive 
wafalastetaatcp* * T ^wiay *. ^^sfawyttaBwtaasipalatircW 
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former, that thdr power has rested, and rests, ts did that 
of aR th^ piedecefisors, tqKO the sword-^not neceuonly 
or aolefy upoo the swords of Eogliehmen, but ctiH upon a 
swcffd. If ever (bat iword be flowed to rust, doniirnon in 
India will p»«* to otbera can wield it. 

The India, then, to which, in the seventeoith cestory, 
E nglidiTTiftn went, was tecfoing with peoples. Who were 
they? Whence they? We remained in India as 
conqusran. Whom did we conquer, and how? Without 
an answer, however brief, to tbeae questions there can be 
ito ccmprehensioo of the problems which now confront us. 
To supply it 18 the purpose of this chapter, 

Na- The Indian peo^ of to-day are compounded, as wc 
^^have seen, of many races which, for the most part, lepie* 
fiiM. sent the 'depixits' {if the word nay be used) left by the 
tavasions, conquests, and submaraions of the past. Of 
these movenunts, don thou^ the details In certain cases 
are. History can genersJly give some account. Butthereisa 
substratum of people fn India, constitutuig perhaps some 
10 per cent, of the whole, of whose ohgin we are wholly 
Ignorant, The dawn of History discloses them in possession, 
and so we may can them ‘aborigines’, bet whence they 
came, or when, we can only guess They beJong to a non* 
Aryan race, and in physical type are small, dark, snub* 
noa^, end consequently are clearly distinguishable from 
the Hindus. They are now to be found among the Anda¬ 
man isianden, the hilttribea of South^n Madras, in the 
Central Provinces, and among the foot*luIls ct the Hima* 
layas. So m e of the oon-Aryans of Madras helped us id the 
conquest of Southern India; some of them fought with us 
on the held of Pfass^, while the Gnekbas, who also belong 
to the non-Aryan race, have covered themselves with glory 
in nnny of one recent ware. 

n» With the Hindu invssioos we get on to solid historical 
ground. During the period extending from 1500 b.c, until 
nearly a.fi. zooo th^ Aryan folk n vast hordes 
from the highlands of Cental Asia—the common breeding* 
ground of the Ind>£uropean racea—pourmg throi^h the 
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ncrrth«««teni p« 3 M»a SDGBSimmvcs. ^My^ovetiM 
aboi!i|iiu2 into the bsCneaes. boC in all tlie bq g 

centoneo ^ ths scjaonatfy tbey sever estaUi^ed, so {*r 
as hisCory rvevds, a consolidated Eoqare, or anytldng 
resembling a r^ulai oc centraiiceid adnuustrarion. Yet 
they reached a hi^ dvihaiwa: they seated a 

beaatifiil language and a noble htaature: they evolved a 
syatem of phikscgiby wbidi rub awwig the greatest 
achievemeste of the hnmaw ausd; but th^ laeK not (in 
Amtotle’aas]SB)'pciitkalanimals’. M enui bdg, derate 
this ayyexeotly inhtfsTt dbgoahficatioQ, they were politi* 
catty ascendant m Isdia for 3,ooO'3,ooo yean; and though 
their ascadancy paaoed to others, ts A^uss. Ifongcia, 
andfisaDy to thsBriOih. th diul i gi on.ttorpliilaophy, anl 
then sodal orpnuBticn ha^ Maviveil all conqnats, and 
exist n their int^rrty bnley. 

th» 'Piiwtn< VrtdfmK We ttuy igncse, fcT the 
porpoees of r^ad aketd»« the Padas conquest of the 
Indus valley in the of Duba (aboot 500 B.&}, and 
the much more BPpoBBfcosqQBt of Alexandc'the Great, 
who (3S7 B.C.) sobdued the whdk of the agth-w este m 
part of Kindastan; na may igsofe also the succeedoa of 
Scythian hnoads, ctaoogh these c ov ered a poiod of 600 
yean (toe s,c to A.D. 501^. Kooe of left any per* 
ceptibk inipres npcB India. 

Par otberwise ww it vttb the greet Mohammedan or ts« 
Mrnit»m cooqoesb ^^t^ 

tf is>iaiYim«^ap iTTvaaiftwa nf TiwIU began la A-P. 664, eoly 
thirty-two years aftir the death of the Gnat Prepbet, the 
foon^ cd Islam; but tl^c earher mvadss left no per* 
manect resnlts. Tbe first Mohansnedan rmaptwuiS of 
lodiaweretheTwboCGhasiu AhootA-P. looo the great 
conquerer Sohan M«)*TwnH cd <^aai led the first of his 
seventeen ezpeditwns intolodia. Acnatury and a half later 
came tbe Af^tan cMuquqws (ewe. nys-ijofi) idM aUit- 

ljih*ri tb^a yf^ l> d aJKy«P»f ^llthfcnnrtfamifiaiiaanndia, 

Itmo the I nd us to tb BrahmapiiiTa. In the fourteoith 
i-^TWitry t>>» A^pKan ealaul s d to the Deccan. 




10lm> 
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Timur madfi Uc {anuige invaMon of IndU 

in 1398^ but Tlnur, gN&t warrior though he vie, left no 
impneson behind him. 

We may paa on. thereiore^ to the Invaaon of Baber 
(xSaS). by whom tha Afghan Empire iraa ftoally over* 
thrown. The aupremacy of the Afghans had never, indeed, 
been complete or unqueetiooed. Like the greeter Mogul 
Empire which succeeded It, the Afghan Empire had 
perpetually haramed by attacke from three difiaiant 
quartsra. Hinduism had never been entirely eubdued, 
mueb leae oblitentad, by the Afghane. Hinds Princae atill 
continued to rula ever coneidareble areas of India. Nor 
could tha Afghan Sultans of Delhi efleetuiUy control tbal; 
own Uohammedan Vtceroya in thoce more diataot Fro* 
viiMee which nominally owned their away. But the graveat 
menace to the continuance of their aacaodezicy was the 
nearaat tod tha moat familiar. They proved snabla to 
rapal the atttveka of tha fraeh hordae of Kehinunedan in* 
vadsn who paiiodlcally swept down from the Aalin high* 
lands CD to tbe pltlni ot northern India, through the 
tempting peesas of tha Hirnaltyos. To tha Uttet of thaae 
attecke th^ eventually auccumbed. 

It wae led, ee we have eean, by Beher (1489-1590). tiu 
B aber proved himealf more than a mere cenqueror. He 
was a atatesman of no maan calibre, and he It was who 
eetabliahed that Mogul Empire which maintained its 
eupremecy In India for about two centurlae, which is atill 
largely represented among tbe ruling Princes of India, and 
has bequeathed to Its eucceesori In title a problem oi tha 
first magnitude. Long before that problem aasumed its 
present significance, tha last of the Mogul Emperoci. 
Bahadur Shfib, edso had momentarily emerged durlog tbe 
mutiny oi 2857. died at Rangoon (xSds), the pensioner and 
prisoaer of tha British Covemroent. 

About Baber and tbe Empire he founded even the 
avarage Englishman, thanks to Macaulay and his magic 
pen. knows something. The passage in the Essay on CUvs, 
deecribtng the Mogul Empire, is among the most charac* 
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teristic uid Tiic«t fetmliaf ui 4Q M&£*ulay*s vritii^ Yet 
the ttfiptatioo to qoote a few of those majestic sentesices 
b im^tible;— 

<T1ie OBpire viuch Sebb usd bb Mcguls reared in th« 
aixUwtb ceotuiy was om of tb« most etteosive and splendid 
le the world. In no European fcingdnm was so Uj^ apopeb' 
Qon subject to a affigle prince, or so lai^ a revenoe poured Into 

the treasury. The beauty and rea^nificeoce of the buildings 
erected by the sovereigns of HindusUn aoiared even iraTaDeis 
Mm bad seen St. Peter's. The lAfiomsreble retinue* and 
gorgttea decorations wfaich surrounded the tltrone of Delhi 
dassled even tya which were sccustocned to the pomp of 
Vassilies. Some of the great Viceroys Mio held theb poata by 
virtue of commbsloos from Mo^ ruled as many sobjects as 
tbe Eiog of Prince or the Empwroc of Germany. Even the 
dapotle of these depntka night well rank as to extent of 
territoiy and aiooimt of re r e nne, with tbe Grand Duke of 
Toscany, or the Elector of Saxony. 

<Tben can be bttH doubt tbnt this gree 4 empire, powerful 
and prc*pero« as it apf«an on a snperficial view, wax yet. 
even A its beet days, tar mrse governed than tbe worst 
governed parts of Snrope now axe. Tbe admmbtratMit was 
tainted with aP the vice* of Orieatal desfctism. and with all 
the vke inseparable from tbe domination of race over nee. 
The condicting pretenskos of the prinees of the royal house 
produced a lo^ soies of Crimea and public disasters. Atnbi- 
tion IleuteosAts of tbe soverdgn sometimes aspired to tads* 
Fierce tribas of Hindoca.Mpatient of aforecgnyoiio. 
frequMitly withheld tiibote. repelled dee armiea of tbe govern* 
roent fcom the mountain fastnenee, and poured down in aims 
on tie cultivated pkins. In speta, however, of much canstuit 
iQaladmlnisCraUon. m s^e of occasiooal convuluons which 
shook tbe whole fnms of acclcty, this gnat monarchy, on the 
whole, retained, during soma gBnetaOOBS, axi outward appear* 
ance of unity, majesty, uid energy ., 

Abbu. The eolith of energy and nujesCy was reached daring 
the reign of Akbar the Great {155^x605). His reign was 
almost exactly coterminous with that of our own (^een 
Elizabeth, and as a mler be ww not nnworthy of com¬ 
parison with the Tudor soveitiga. He succeeded to n 
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kuigdoTQ l«n exten&ivB than the prwent ProviAce o£ the 
PQQjab; be bequeathed to hb sou, the ETcperor Jahan^, 
aomethios vhicb waa loore like an aJl*Indian Eispiie than 
anythiAg whkb India ever knew untQ the dajfa of Lord 
Dalhousie. Grealiowar, Akbat was still greater in ccnicael, 
sapieinely able as an orgaoiaer. and giited mth nothing 
less than fenitia for coAcilktioa. It was by conciliating the 
Hindus^ aa much as by succeeatul war, that his Empire 
was extended and cooaolidated. Hia favonnte wile was a 
Rajput princees, and he employed Hindtis as well as 
Hcelemsin the service ol the State. He respected both the 
opinions and the laws of the Hindus, though be refused to 
countenance their anel rites. To all his subjects, whatever 
their creed, he extended complete civil and religious 
equality. He executed imparttnl justice and mamtained a 
pohce syston remarkably effiaent for those days. His 
Empire eventnally cxtnwied from the heart oi Aigh^btan 
to the Vindhya mounialne. and was organised In fifteen 
Provinces, each under a Viceroy, whose work was sdentifi* 
caHydifierentiated in three deparOnents, financial, judidaL 
and military. For revenue purpoMS he compiled a com- 
prrhonriTe Domfiday Survey, which not merely gave to 
tha cultivators of the an aasurance of security and a 
guarantee against the extortions of snbordinate officials, 
but trougbt in aiarge and regular revenue to the Imperial 
treasury, 

Akbar's son and iuccs a or, the Emperor Jahaii|ir (1605^ 
iSy), adde d little to the extent and nothing to the g^ory 
of the Empire, but bis grandson, Shah Jahan, ontsbone m 
splendoor and renown even Ahbar The Empire 

was, indeed, shorn of some ol its Afghan posseariona, but 
its authority was extended in Southern India, while as the 
budder of the Taj Uahal at Agra and the Imperial palace 
at DeOn, Shah Jaban made a more splendid contribution 
to the architecture of India than any ruler before or after 
him. 

With tho reigD of hb son and successor Aurungx^ 

1707) decomposition rapidly set io. The outward pomp 
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ftad QU^nificence of the Empire sufierH, indeed, no 
diminunon; the conqost of the HobemmedeJildjigdocQ of 
the D«can, by Aimiag^eb u bis father's lieuteo- 
ent. wae slowly bpt surely completed by him ee Bmperot. 
But though the splendour of the Empire was apperently 
undimmed, the seeds of irrepajahle decay were sown. 
Auroogxeb's rale was as bigoted and oppressive as Ahhar's 
had been tolerant and condlifitoiy. His penooal life would 
have been (aa Sir W. Hunter cytdeally resoarks) a ‘blasts 
leas one had^he had no father to ifposi. no brethren to 
mordar, and no Hindu subjects to oppress- Bnt his bigotry 
made an eoamy of every one who did not share his own 
faith; and the slaughter of his kindred compelled him to 
enDust lus whole government to strangors.' 

HlaOe The most oosinoos fsatore of his reign was the extia- 
ordinary rsvlvaJ of Hinduism. Not even at the zenith of 
the Mo^ Em|^ had Hinduism, as already observed, ever 
been obliterated- Akber'ssoccefiS was in large msasars due, 
as we have seen, to his wise policy of conciliation. But in 
the reign of Aurunga^, tbe Hindus found a great leader in 
Sivaji, who welded the Maratha ^ieftains into a powerfol 
confederacy and began seriously to threaten the sopremacy 
of the Moslems. The Eajput States also coralHned against 
Autungzeb, and the ^khs (a military and religious sect of 
Hindus}, ware ra;[^y establishing themselves as a con* 
sidsable power. Francois Bernier, a Frenchman who was 
Court pby^tn to Aurungzeb in the early years of the 
reign,has left a vfvid account of the condition of the Em* 
pireat that 

'Ihe Great IdogoT, be wrote, *lsafsreigaer m Hindusthan; 
cooaeQoently he finds hlmcelf la a hostile countly, or nearly 80, 
ccntaklnghQDdr«dsofGentilea{Hindua) roonehD^gul.oreven 
to one UchammedajL.,, The Conit itself does not now coo- 
dst, as originally, of real Hcgols, bat ia a medley of Usbsga, 
Fenians, -Arabs, and Tnriu or deecandaots irm ah these 
people.... The conatiy is ruined by the necesjity of defraying 
the eDORBOUS otqtensea of a numerous OMrt, and to pay a large 
annj maipfainaH for the purpota of keeping the peoj^ io 
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nbj^ctioo. No adeiju£JeiiteftC8fi b« conv^td of 
ol tlM people.* 

Of tbe 9t4te ot th« couctry swiy a c^ntujy later {1753) 
we have z much more particular account from the pen of 
Robert Onne, a friand of Qi^e, and himseli a member of 
the Council of Madras. 

‘Whoever considsra the vast extent of die Empire of 
Indo&Qn, willcaei^ conceive, that the influeoce of tltf Qiipaor, 
however despotic, can bat ^intly reach those paru of his 
donuniOQ which lay at the greaW^ dutaoce from fah capital. 
Uvu extent has occadoned the division of tba whole lCin|dco 
into difellDct provinces, over each of which the Mogul appoints 
a Vice Roy. The Vice Roys are, in Umx provinces, called 
Nawaha; and their territorMS are again subdivided into 
particular districts, many of which are under the govonmsnt of 
Rajahs. Iheaeare the descendants of such Hindu Princes, who, 
befl a e the conquest of the Kmgdam, ruled over the sun« 
districts .. . Even appointment of Vks Kpys was found 
too week a rapraeantatian of the royal power in the ent r*™*' 
parts ofthe Kingdom; to which orders fr^ (be court are three 
months in amving. This insumoostable loconveniencc 
occasianed the subjecting several provinces, with theb distinct 
Nawabs, to the aothorlty of one. who Is deemed the higbaet 
reprcamtatlve of the Mogul. Princes of this ranb are oallsd 
5 <ihsr. HoaiD-Ql'Malk wm Swht of the Deccan {or eouthera) 
pmvmcea . . . Diwm comprehends in bis person the ^ 

Prime Uioister, Lord QtanesUor, and Secretary ol State., ., 
The superiority of their numbers m every provl^ of Indostan 
may have first given rise to the custom of devolvfzig the 
of ZKiMM upon a Hindu; and the sense of their auperioi indostry 
sad abilities may have this custoni/ ’ 

During the hsdf-century whkb intervened between the 
death of Auxungseb {1707} aad Give’s mocoentous victory 
at Plassey (X757I the dissolution of the Mogul Empire had 
proceeded at an acceleretad pace. The Eminre, itself the 
victiin of an internal malady, was aasailed externally from 
all sides. The aovereignty of Delhi became little more Uiae 

' Ofm, HUl«rU4i FrtpiwiU ofiniottm (qeond Slair. Mdnng 
^ BrUiitt Stttit, pp . 
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nononal. Amlstioiis Vicecoys wrested all real power from 
the feeble h&ada of the defenente descendonts of Alcbar 
and Aurufigseb. The Moslem Viceroy of the Deocu. the 
famoos set op an indepecdeot throne at 

Hyderabad (i 730 > 48 ). About the same time tha Governor 
of Ondh. the Vizier of the Emperor, converted that 

Provinceinto a virtually independent sovereigiiry. Bengal 
was wrested from the Empire by an Afgbao adventurer. 
The from the nortb'West and the confederated 

Maiathaa from the 80 Uth*nest began shnoltsjieoualy to 
close in upon the doomed Eminre of the Moguls, To this 
general defection within the Emj^was added the menace 
of invasioa from withoot. The expolslon of Aunmgmb'a 
garrisons from Kabul and Karwlahai reopened to iirvadiog 
armla the histone route through the Himalayav In 1739. 
the Parsiaa conrpieror, Nadir Shah, burst throogh the 
Aigban pases, sacked the Imperial oty, massacred Ite 
Inhabitants, and carried back with bon booty of uzitold 
value. 

Upon the heels of the Persian came the Afghan. Six 
times between X ?47 and 1761 did Ahmad Shah, of the 
famous Tnirani House, lead bis fioce Afghans on to the 
plains of northern India, pillaging, laying waste, and 
inaMaeting in all direcboos. lo Z75S the Funjab was 
wrested fi^ tha feeble grasp of the Mogul; Delhi itself 
was again stormed and sacked in 1756; and the Holy Places 
of the Hindus were despoiled and outraged. A great part 
of northern India, bat lately densely peopled, was aUent 
es the dmert. 

Such was the chaos which prevailed in Indian politics 
when the sltuatioa was tianafonned by the intrusion of a 
new element. For a century and a half European mere 
ebant^Portoguese, Engii^men, Dutchmoi, and French- 
men^iad been bualy establishm|: their 'factories’ or 
fomnvirdfti 6ettl«nants on Indian soil. Not, however, 
until the middle of the eighteenth century did they begin 
to pky any important part in the contused politics of that 
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hanased land. The Eo^ish and ch« French, havinf by 
that time outdistanced all European rivals, plunged into 
the native contests as amfliarus, and thm began to engage 
in a dnal as prindpals. 

The dreumstances wfdcb led to this amasing situation 
demand detailed examination. . 


nr 
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Tfu Ofoning of ih 4 Sta-paihs. Eitropottn$ in 
India (Z 497 ~i 740 ') 

FOR conntless gener&ticms th« rich of.Narthem 
India bai ofCeRd (o the lesUeu peoples of CezUnl Asj&iui 
irrew^e tefsptetiea. Hindus, Athens, Moguls, in one 
Ii>t i|; succeesicin, year after year, century after century, bad 
pomed through the passes of the Kimalajasinto the vnlJeys 
of the Indus and the Ganges. To such inv&wna India was 
only too well accostenied; but at the end of the fifteenth 
centmy it was eonfrooted with a wholly new phennmmoa. 
A fieet by Earopean sailors appealed tor ths first 

time in ladian watsra. 

HfiULhOdStliyliaditcoine? Theanawer to that question 
haa irequsntty been given in a single sentence: the capture 
f\< h p ths.OCL^ffijan Torl^ Juh 

(oriao is bound to suspect such facUe and pictnresque 
explanations. Nevertbelee, the answer points to an im¬ 
portant truth. Certain specific dates eloquently testify to 
a general movement of supreme significance. Qristaphar 
Cohimbos led his first expedition from Spain in 149%. In 
1497 John Cabot sailed from Bristol, and io the same year 
Vasco da Gama for the first time rounded the Cape of Good 
Hope. What had led Spun. England, and Portugal to 
embark upon these siroultaDeoos adventures? This out¬ 
burst oi maritime activity—^ippaiently sodden and cer* 
tainly significant—was due to a comUnation of caosea, 
adentilic, religious, commerdal, and geograpbicaL But It 
was the advent of the Ottoman Turks into Europe, their 
captors of Constantinople in 1453, and the ezten^on of 
their conqueats in the course of the next hali<entury, 
throoghoot the eastern Mediterranean, Syria, Pal^lne, 
and Egypt, that brought matters to a head The conquer¬ 
ing Turk had practically blocked aD the great commerdai 
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routes along whidi, for thonsanda of years, tha con* 
modities of the East bad loacbed the mart? of WeaMm 
Europe. 

Of those roottf three were specially unportant. The tnde 
oldest waa the Syrian route, which froca the dawn of ^***“*' 
authentic hieWry had bees in the hands o( the Semitic 
races. The complete capture of the Syrian route forma, aa 
a brilliant writer has said, *the meniantiSe epic of Israel'. 

It was from the Chaldean cr Euphrates end of the route 
neat the Per^an Gull that AbralUm started; four genera¬ 
tions later bis deeceodants ware settled at Its south¬ 
western terminus on the Nile. Prom the Israelites the 
commandof this route passed in tQRi to the Egyptiana, the 
Syrians, the Peruans, to Maoedon, and ultimately to Some.' 

In the hiteentb century *tii« route was virtually blocked 
hy the advent of the ncn-canunerdaJ Turk. 

The second or Northern rente, which made ia way by the 
Oxus and across the Caspian to tba Black Sea, found its 
outlet into Western Europe by the narrow straits and was 
commanded therefora by Constantine^. In 1433 Con¬ 
stantinople was conquered by the Ottoman Turks, and 
that rauie bIm was blocked. 

The third or Southern route, starting from India and 
making its way to Europe by the Red Sea and the NQe, 
was also gravely threatened by the growth of the naval 
power of the Ottomans, who in 1499 indicted a sigrui 
ddeat on the Venetians at Lepento, and was gjialty 
blocked by the Turkish conquest of Egypt in 13x6, Thus, 
in the first years of the usteenth cantury, as Sir William 
Hunter has graphically said, 'the Indo-European trade of 
the Middle Ages lay strangled in the grip of the Turks'. 

'pM European peoples thus found tlusnselvcn faced by tm P«f 
two alternatives: ether to go wichent the luxuries which 
had become almost neceseary and were obtainahle only 
from the East, and incidentally to forgo the Urge profit 
which had aesuod to from Eastern trade; or to dis¬ 
cover new routes which woe not blocked or dominated by 

' Hutar, firfrT i, 1 nd il 

ill) p 
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tb^ Ctetomfins. Impelled by the several motfvee which 
combiaed to prodoc c the geoguphicel renaiis^nce oi the 
fiiteefith century, they natnralfy chose the l&ttee alterrui- 
tave. ' TTtfbistof? ^ Ifodem Europe and empbsXicaUy ol 
is'iht history el the ^u«et of the aiemitic gvm 
lesine and v*i«aTnt tod condiments and spices of India, 
hirther India, and the lodisn Archipelago.' Six George 
Krdwood's statement is summary, but hardly exaggerated. 
That quest vas QDdcnhtedly one of the most powerful 
mottves that ift^ved the adreotores of Cohnnbus, of Vasco 
da Gama, and the Cabots. Bat it was not the only ooe^ 
religious zeal minted with cmaniKKisJambftioD. All these 
went forth to Mek a new route to the East and so to 
torn the dank of the intruders. Only Vasco 

da Gana found what they all sought. It was entirely 
fitting that the glory of the discovery should have fallen to 
tbePortugusM. The geographkal coofifuratioQof Portu- 
gaL with its long Httoial and ita sp l en d id haibouis, invited 
lU people to oceanic adventure. Laboheus scientific re* 
seardi, initiated by Prince Heuy the Navigator and 
patiently pursued foe a hundred years, equipped them to 
take advantage of their natural uppwti,mitiea, Their age* 
long crusade against the forces of Islam, as represented by 
the Moors, supplied another and perhaps more compelling 
motlvB for th^ maxltiqie antarprues. '^e onne to 
^hosttaosandspeea.' V* Va.v/>*Sa r.ati>8L** 

•Sailor^to^landiti lodiA. ^atiandl^.wa^bowevo’, only 
the ohms,V of fi^ly oi diaemveries. 

From the banning of the filtean^ century the Portii* 
guese mariners had bean making a series of vcyagen which 
had yielded rich saentifle and practical results. 'They dis¬ 
covered Madeira in 1419, the Asoros in 1448; in 2465 they 
landed in SiBira Laona; they discovered the Congo in 1484, 
and three years later Bartholomew Dias reached the 
soutbemmoac limit of South Africa at the Cape of Good 
I Hope. Teo yearn later an axpedition led by Vasco da 
Gama rounded the Cape ftseli and sailed by way of Mosam* 
toque to India, ianduig in Calkot alter a voyage of eleven 
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’moDths, on 20 May >496, Th« landiog of tbo Foctufue«e 
on the Malabar coast msris one of the moat ngnificant 
tuming-pouits in modem history. 

' When the Forto^oeMwrites $ir G«or|e Birdvood/at last/ 
ronndng the Cepe ot Goc 4 Hope, bun mto the Indue Ocean 
like a pad: of him^ wolves upon a wellulocked sheep walk, 
they found a peaceful and prosperous cceamerce, that been 
elaborated during 3 <goo years by the Phoenkfaiis and Arabs, 
being carried on along all its shores. The great store cities ot 
*tiU trade were thai at Calicut, Ormus, Aden, and Malacca.' 
In those commercial entiepdts were coQected the 'cloves, 
nutmeg, mace, and eboi^ of the Moluccas oan^p>iftr from 
Borneo; gums, spices, silks, and parfumes Cram Oilna, 
Japan, anH Siam; ruUes from Pegn; diamonds from GoU 
conda; pearls, aappfaiiee, topaaee from Ceylon, and a bui)' 
dred other costly commodities ccmscieotiously catalogued 
byBirdwood. PromOrmu2,he proceeds to pedntemt, they 
' ware transported in ahipe up the Pereian Gulf and river 
Eupbrataa, and by caravans on to Aleppo end Damascus, and 
Tnbssond, whence they were distribute aS over Asia Minor, 
and SoatheiTt end Western Europe, end tluoagboot Muscovy. 
The roerchandae ccllected at Aden was sent on to Tor cr to 
Soes, and thence by caravan to Grand Cairo, and down the Nile 
to Aluandria, wbm H waa shipped to Venice and Genoa, and 
other porta of the Mediterranean.’ ’ 

Pot ahneet exactly one hundred years, throughout the 
whole of the MzUeath century, the Portegnese enioyed a 
virtual monopoly of the commerce of the East. But their 
i-niYirwifriai supr e macy was due solely to sea*power. 

• Xhe actual achleveinent of Fortogal in Asia was not writes 1 
Hunter, 'a empire but the ovoiordahip of the sea. Her 
spberact in^uence stretched eastwards aooas the vast teak six . 
thousand «w»w irom the Atrican coast to the Moluccas, and 
nCTthwanl four thoQsend miles from the Cape of Good to 
the Persian GoU. Her political frontier . .. was not dafended 
by riveo or moimtaina. It was the open edge of tbe ocean 
feUfwmg, at the height of the Portuguese power, a muoos 
• JtscWf f/tllSeii/eA'sCfMpaaV, p >45. 
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roott from Nittl nont-ottt to Onntt, from Onnu* wutb-«*« 
to C»pe Cocnorin, fro® Coniwm ftorthHest sgsio to S«ngaJ, 
then wutb^ to M»aa«a, Jftva wid the jpice Ulands,»Ja«8a 
umiank^9VvMti»thvM»Maiit». Th»t » amiU 
pun iwtlon, Om iiaml»«fiii« pertap# not man than t miL^Q 
«! toofr. ibould continu to hold this fnMm, wm uiip(»W« 
when etronw Earopenn nvala cane upon the KeM, ThW 

Portugal should bau bald It for a caotory agaiMt the Mueal- 

man world U an enduing |frry to beoelt end to ChilataDdom. 

It wi» held entfraly by aevpower. The poaiea^ona of 
Portugal Id India* and indaed throaghout the Eaet, warn 
practically ^ fl w d to 'patohea on tha euboard*. But tha 
wfade of the vaat i«ute wae commandod by aqisadrona 
which ware baaed on Diu* Ceyfooi and Ualacca. 

After one century of aacandancy. tha PortugueH yialdad 
pr^ of plM to tha Detch. That Portogal abould have 
rotaintd bar lupremo^y even ao bof a that may Hom ra* 
marfabla, but it le axpUctUa partly by har own pro- 
ominanee in adontlfie roaeareh and maritlzM cotorpriM, 
partly by the condition of Eoropean poUtlea in the oarUor 
yean of the aixtaanth century. Spain, the only real rival 
of Portugal, wu, in Europe, deeply and ilmoat continn- 
oualy en|^ la a duel with France; in tha eolenial fleld 
her oMT^ae ware concentrated on the Weet Indlee and 
Soetb AnerfCL The eua of Venice and G«w» bad eet; 
that of Bnglaod had not yat risen. England wu, aa we 
ibaJl lae* quite unready for ovenea enterpriee. Tha Dutch 
Republic had not eofne into ealetenee. 

The last yean of the eixteeoth centory wrou^t a 
wonderfq] (^nge In the utaatlon. They wUnaeeed tha 
Unh of the Dutch Bepublle and the rapid riee of the lea- 
power of England. Apart, however, from the advent of 
dangerous rivaU In Eastem wetere, there wore reasons 
inharent in the colonial Government of Portugal which 
would have rendered permanent succeea Impoaslble. An 
Eoglbhnan may be forgiven for saying that to understand 
the miracle of England's achievement m the East, it Is only 
' op.elaLi»4. 
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Mcs&suy to read the history of the Portoguase Eoipire, 
to analyse the caues of its downfall, Portugal was, In 
truth, eafrying on in India its unabaodonad crusade against 
thsforea of Islam. The Portugueoe went to India to‘seek 
Chriatianj', or rather to make them by force; and their 
pmeelytising fanaticisiD, the cruelty of the methods of the 
InquialiioQ, contrast sharply with oor own scrupulooi 
respect for the rahilons of those who ultimately became 
our nhjscta In Indisu There have bean, indeed, moments 
in the history of British rule in India upon which no 
Englishman on look back without regret, hot U caies of 
venality and eomiption were disclosed from time to time 
among certain offldala of the But India Company, such 
abused pale bite insignifleanee ecmpared with the per¬ 
sistant eomiptlon which was from first to last cfaaracter- 
istlo of Portuguees o f ficials. Portugusss India did not. 
Indsed, lack, from time to time, the service of devoted and 
dUtingiiiibed procdasuli, among whom Almeida ind Alba* 
querque stand out pre-sodnent; but their tenure of ofAes 
was severely limited, tlielr power wis rsatrieted, the Crown 
not only retained in its own hands the tuprsme direction 
of peli^i but reserved to itsali the profits of all the more 
lucrative branches of commerce. Under no drcufflitaacv, 
however, could the Portuguese supremacy in the Esst have 
bean indeftaitsJy prelenged. Tha Sorcrpean poaltlon of 
Portugal rested on too ivarrow a basis. The Mother state 
had neither tha political vigour nor the financial rccources 
neceesary for the maintenance of t great Asiatic Empira. 
But the final cause of the downfall of the Fortuguse* 
Empire in tha East was tha loaa of the political Indepen*! 
dence of European Portugal. In i$6c Portugal was tb* 
sorbed mto the Spanish monarchy, and its conunerea and 
ihipjring were ceoaequoatly eapoeed to the attacks of the 
enemtea of Spain. 

' The onioa of the erowni of Spain asd Portugal’-^OMa mor* 
to quote the words of Hunter—'«ru to tha Protestant aaa 
powers of the aixUanth century what tha cloaing of thaeastent 
laitd routaa by tha Turks been (0 Cfariatandom in the 
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fifWaotL thfl great necewHy «» for a new departow 

A Indfl-EuiCfean conmAfce. PcetagaJ was drag^ at Ua 
of Spam into her sukidal straggle 'rttb the Retamali», 
aad the Calhohc mcnopoly of the Indian trade want down, with 

the Anoada in the English Channel and the North Sea-' 

Dates B gain speak aloqoently. Tht Annada was fought 
m 158S; in 1589 Qneen Elisabeth was petitioned to iswe 
a l icg i f^ for direct tiajle with India; in 1591 an Ei^lish 
squadron under the command ot Captain James Lancaster 
rounds lor the ftrst time the Ca^ of Good Hope, and 
r^ed the coast of India; in 1599 » t»ody of Uodo n 
merchants ioonded the East India Company. 

BQ*ikh Why, it may wdl be asked, waa the advent of English 

milors and twdara m the East so long delayed? It was 
more than a hwidred years einm Cabot had sailed from 
Bristol to discover, if it mi^t be, a north-western passago 

tclhelndim He did in fa« discover Newfoundland, and 

CTpbred the Amerkaa coast from Ubrador to Virgiraa. 
But bis enterprise was stiUbcm: his initiel successes were 

not followed op. There were, mdeed, ^oradic ejcpedifions 

un dH the mrly Tudors, but cnlfl Queen Eiixebeth was 
fiirnly established on the throne, nothing effective in the 
matter of maritirae adventure was accoo^^ished. 

Nerarethereasonsfartosaek. EngUnd was not ready 
in the last yean of the fifteenth century to enter on the 
path of maiitime enterprise. She bad not yet become a 
smiling nation. Her external trade was negligible. Her 
popolation was scanty. She had no regular navy before 
the day? of Hen ry VIII, nor was the defidency supplied 
by a toerontile marine. The dynastic wars, the social dis* 
orders, and the weak government of the fifwaoth century 
bad left bee politically distraught and econonucally 
ariaamic. It needed many years of Tudor disdp l iae to 
restore her to economic health and p o l itical vigour. For 
England’s belated appeannee in the colonial field there 
was, however, anot^ and compelling reason. 5y the 
famous buU issued by Pope Alexander VI in 1493 aU dls- 
covffies in the New World woe tisigned to Sp^ and 
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FortugaL So long a £iiglan<i remained in C&tbeli£ 
obedience she was. at least technically and theoretically, 
excluded from the monopoly enjoyed by thcae coontriss. 

It was the Rsfonnation which brought both F.ngianit uid 
Holland into coiopetition whh the Ca t ho l ic powers, end 
tf was the lure of the East which brou^t them into con* 
flict with each other. 

'Spacious' is the commonly applied epithet to the 
of Qaean Elisabeth. And it is eminently approprcate. The 
awakening of England's interest in Eastern trade was only 
uns of many manifestations of the wonderful outburst of 
national energy characteristic of the latter years of the 
sixteenth century. Nor is the outburst to be explained by 
any single cause. Yet among a multitnde of causes which 
inSf^d the F.n»<i*ti people with a new spirit and gave to 
England a position In the world to which she had neTer 
before aspved, one atands out pre^nunent. The blocking 
of the old trade routes due to the advwit of the Ttteks 
combined with the snnultaneous discoTeriea of Columbus. 
Vasco da Gama, and Cabot to revolutioiriza geographical 
condrUons and grva a wholly new bias to commerce and 
politics. Hitherto the Mediterranean and the cities on its 
shores had formed the hub of the universe. Censtanttnople, 
Tyre and ^don. Alexandria, Carthage. Some. Venice. 
Genoa—thee were the great entrepots of medieval trade. 
The events summarized above left them high and dry; the 
Mediterranean became a backwater; comraerdal supram- 
acy passed to the oountriee on the Atlantic sea^board; aa 
Venica and Genoa and Conatantinopile waned. Lisbon, 
Bristol, London, Amsterdam waxed. 

By this geographical revolution En^and was ultimately 
the gainer; but for reasons already examined, she 
was nr>t rea^ in the sixteenth century to utilise the opper* 
tunity thus opened to the natlooa of wentern Europe. 

The Portugeeae were the dr?t to asafaHsh a great Euro* The 
pean Empire; to that Empiire it was not the Rneli*^ 
the Dutch who succeeded. 

The peopilea of the Low Countrka had long been in* 
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ttfsted m Eastem trade. Bnigee wee tbe northern En- 
poriujD to Mhich tbe conuiic«litie« from Ebstein lands bed 
found their way from Venice end Genoa. !o tbe fate of 
those dtks Bruges also waa involved, end aa liabon eup- 
pl ant ed the Italian ports, Brnfce surreodered pride of 
place to Antwerp, In the middle years of tbe sia:teeQtb 
century no fewer ao,ooo persons in Antwerp in 
the eat^y oi Engliab merchanta. Bnt Antwerp was 
dfitroyed during tbe Spanish Fory {1576^5), and trade 
end tradera migrated in Amsterdani, whence tbe l^ntch 
merchants, eaduded by tbe Spnsuarda from Lisbon, 
optted for the first direct made with tbe £aat. 

The rite ol tbe I>utcli to 4 position of msuithne and com- 
suprunacy was extraordinarily rajud. Nor are tbe 
reasons fu to seek. Dutch gmtneaa was the child of 
Spankb bigotry and oppresaioa. In revolt against Spain, 
and m reaction sgainet the princtfte of Spanish policy, the 
people of the United Provinces embarked on thni inde¬ 
pendent "fltiiwai career. Tbe expeditioo of De Koatman, 
wbo in 159s sailed for the Far Seat in command of four 
Dutch vea^, was tbe ftrat of many. His ratuxn to 
Amsterdam after two years’ absence fired tbe popwlar 
imaginatioD, and betw^ that date and x6oi no fewer 
than fourteen voyages to tbe East were undertaken by an 
aggregate of sixty ships. Tbe Dutch privateers, like the 
Ma*dogs, bad dbcovered the wesk spots in tbe 
maritime equipment of Spam; tbe capture of Spanish 
galleoBS yielded rich reward to tbe adventurous smmen 
not only of Hymoulh, but of Amsterdam. 'Free TrajJe' 
wae a doctrine which commended itself 00 kas to Dutch* 
man than to Englishmen. Nor did Dutch Calvinists, any 
lees (bao En^ish Proteetants. forget to carry the Bible in 
one hand, if (bey carried a cutlas in tbe other. 

Holland, however, started Its Indian trade under much 
better auspices and on a much bigger scale than England, 
As Hunter picturesquely phrases it: 

‘ Tbe Company was (be weakling of (be old^ge 
ofEliaab^ and of tbe shifty poli^ of King Jarne* (be Dutch 
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Compuy was the strong ontgrowUi of the life ud death 
stixgsk of a new with its Spaolib oppr^ors,'* 

A great victory of tbe Dutch fleet orar the PortugiMse pw 
Bantam (zdoa) opened eat the toad to tbe Far East; Are 
yean later tbe Dutchioen inflicted an equally au&hiog 
defeat on tbe Spaniards o9 Trafalgar; they conquered tbe 
bTnhicrea and Javain idoy, and in 1619 fix^th^ Eastern 
hsad-quarten at Batavia. In 3641 th^ took Ualacca. from 
tbe Portoguese, 9ho» having m tbe previous year regained 
thdr pobtlcal Independence, signalised its recovery by 
soirandering to the Dutch their exclotive claims ever the 
Spice islasda. Prom the trade of those iaiagads all Earo* 
peans, and in partkolas the EngUeb, were hencelorward 
to be e r dud e d. The supremacy of tbe Dutch in Eastern 
waters was further emphasised and guaranteed by the 
conquest of Ceylon (i^S-53), and by tbalr occopation of 
the Cape of Good Hops (z65a}, puaHanimously abandoned 
by James I in 1620. 

Between the English and Dutch there was, throughout 
tbe whole reign of James I, keen rivalry in the East. But 
Dutch enterprise was on an altogether larger seals and was 
much more adequstely supported by the GovonmefiC than 
our awn. The total number of R"^>i ships dispatched 
to the East was, up to i6zo, only seventeen. Tbe Dutch in 
the same period sent oat z^ Tbe wrongs inflicted oa 
English merchants and sailors by the Dutch in the East 
Indies were the subject of frequent and bitter complaints 
to the Government. But the feeble proieets of James I 
were unheeded at Amsterdam, From i$zo onwards there 
were, as one authority expressed ft, 'cenHAUous nagotJa- 
tioDS m Europe, contumous conttss in the East' Tlie 
English coototded for the policy of the ‘open door’; tbe 
Dctch, with tuesome reiteration, insisted that ’the com* 
merce of tbe Moluccas, Amboyna, and Banda shoold belo n g 
to tbe ^uteh] Company and that no other oatiofi in the 
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Eut should p<iasB the least part/ On le&vinf bn poet la 
1623 Jan Pietensooi) Coeo, the grentast of all the Dutch 
Governors In the East, enjobed his countrymen 'not to 
trust the T"e**** any more than as open enemiee .. . not 
wnghing too scrupulously wbat may fall cnit’. 

'ne iojuACtioB did not fall on deaf ears. Qoite other* 
wba. In February xdaj tbs unequal struggle in the Spice 
islands was mded by the 'oteseerB' ot AroboyDa. The 
Hnghsh settlement In that island {one of the Moluccas) was 
on a medest scale, but, though the stag? was contracted, 
the tragedy was grim. The d0teea Englishmen on the 
island were arrested cn a tnnoped-up charge by a sob* 
ordinate Dut^ offidaL and after hldeoos and revolting 
toctnrea, Tewerson. the chief agent, and nine others were 
put to d^th. 

When, eighteen months later, news of the tragedy 
rmebed England, a cry of exeaatlon arcee. but King 
James, promising to obtain spsedy reparation, was 
anakus to cement an alliance with the Unitsd Provinces 
against Spain, aitd did nothing. QiarUs I was never in a 
poshion to enort from foreigoecs rtspect for the rights of 
Ergliahmen. Accordingly it waa not until thxriy-cine years 
after the tragedy that reparation was e:rtracted from the 
Dutch, frtxo paid a sum of j^s.ooo as indemnity to the 
Ccenpany and ;£3,6 ts to the heirs of the sdetuns. The man 
to extort the reparations wasnot a Stuart king but Protec¬ 
tor Oliver. Antboyna, with thereatol the Dutch poesassions 
in the East, was captured In the course of the Napoleonic 
wan (i8zo) bot, with the exception of Cejdon, they veere 
restored after the Peace. 

The masaaciB of Amboyna bad momentous results. The 
Dutch remaiited masters of the Eastern Archipelago, and 
drew from theix conunsrtial monopoly vast profits: the 
English were driven to the mainland of India and there* 
after concentrated thdr attentloBS on tiiaC vast sub* 
continent. 

Poi ten yeara or more the chief factory of the Erglisb 
Company was at Surat, high op on the Malabar Coast. 
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But in f 6il &n agancy v&s established on the Coramandd 
coast at hlasulipatam, whidi in 1633 was raised to the rank 
oi a Pr^dency. Seven yean later a site was purchased 
tram the local Rajah oa which the Company built Fort 
St. George and thus laid the foundations oi the PrAidnuy 
of Uadras. Ah the possessfoos of the Company remained, 
however, ofAdalfy subject to Bantam until xdS 5 wbea 
Madras was erected into a separate Piasideocy. 

MeaatHiho, the posiUoD oi the Company on tho western 
coast was notably improved. The marriage oi Charles H 
with Catherine of Bnganna brought Bombay fato the 
poesessioQ of the Crown. Bombay was at that time oo 
more than a dirty little listiini: village, planted oo an ex¬ 
ceedingly Qohealthy site, and the Ring was glad to sell it 
to the East India Company for an annual reota,! of ^zo. 
Bombay, however, had one great advantage over Surat; it 
was lees exposed to the raids of the terrible Marathas. and, 
ac c ordingly, in 1687 the capital of the Westero Presidency 
was traDsferred from Surat to Bombay. 

Agenciee depending on Surat had, some yean previously, 
been opened at Ajmeet, Agra, and Patna (i6ao). Twenty 
years later a factory was estahUshed at Hoeghly, and In 
z66i Bengal was separated from Bombay. As yet, how¬ 
ever, the Compony had no territorial footiog in Bengal and 
were, thereforo, entirely at the mercy of (he native gove^ 
nors. In i6fi6 the Nawab ordered all the En^ishfflctoriea in 
Bengal to be confiscated, and the merchsius conset^ently 
moved down the river from Hooghly end laid the founda¬ 
tions of Fort Wilhum. Job Charaoclc, who was thea 
President of Bengal, purchased some of the adjoining 
villages from the Mogul Emperor, and on that site the 
great uty of Calcutta was subeeqnently buQl, Thua, by 
the dose of the seventeenth century the Coorpesj had 
obtained a footing, destined to be permaoeot, in the three 
great Presidencies of modem India: Madras, Bombay, and 
Bengal 

Down to this time the Directors in LeadeohaU Street 
had not conceived any idea of tCTTitorial soverognty in pear 
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India. Their agents ia the East vere Daden pure and 
nmple. nhhout the amUtion or the force to eobark on 
thetiubid seed Indian politics. They cmtinuad therefore 
to defer to the advice given by Six Thomas Roe, who in 
1615 had caxrled o«t a succeaafui mbeion os Ambassador 
to the Court of Jahangir, the Ucg;ul Emperor, with whom 
be had arranged a conunerdal treaty, 

' By my conamt’, wrote Sir Tbomsj, * you shall never engage 
yoar^vee but at m, where you are like to gain as oftan to 
loee. The Portegueae, notwitbeUndlr^ theh many rkh realdeit* 
alee, are begged by keeping of enldiare; and yet thah gar- 
rwensajsbutitMn. Theynavernadaadvaatage of the Indies, 
lines thsy defended them. Obeerve (hie well. It baa also been 
the error of (he Ihi(ch, who seek (4ante<ions hereby thecword. 
They turn a wondarfal etock; they prole in sU plaoeej thoy 
poiwee ¥ 3 wa of the beet, yet their deed payi consume iQ the 
gain. Let thii be received ae a rols, that U yee will proftt eeek 
leek it at ua and In quiet trade, for without eontreveniee it is 
en error to efleet garrUoni and land wars in India.’ 

Mo doubt admlrehls advice. But qolet trading was ren* 
dared inpcariblo (cr the Company by the attache of the 
Manthas and the dnaneUl aKtertiens of the agente of the 
Great UoguV The Directors aeeordlnilydecldp^ on anew 
departure. They resolved to etiengthen the pofition of 
the Company in India by the aeqtdaltien of territorial 
sovaraignty. They eolemnly recorded their intention of 
ranking the Company a ’ nation in India ’ and with thle end 
, In view appointed Sir John Child la OovefTior«Gefieral ef 
. tU the English eettliments in the East. Child's position 
. was ths more aothoritatlvs since his brother/ Sir Joala 
Child, was a moat important member of the Boerd in 
Sngiand and four times held office as Governor, It was 
I Sir John Child who decided en the important etsp of 
making Bomhay the chief seat of the Company in India 

' {im 

• pj/ a. b'VO lisSw tfeit tti» n*6 catISs ««n brakes, but dwuhsy 
{KHfwiu's JttMhm, Ajtf. A) oJaiM to 1 rv« UiAt tb«7 w«n oet 
mo toJaM. Asyvey, tbay very cMsiy swsctitel la lediaa 
biaSaas. 
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ALout the development of the Compeny more viD be 
said in i later chapter. We must Arat deal with a critical 
episode b the Mst^ of Biitiah power in India. The Com¬ 
pany, as w« have eeen, had already been eapoaed to cora- 
petition from the Porto^uese and the Datdi. They had 
also incurred seme opposition from the native Powers, bat 
it was not until well cmb the aighteenth century that they 
came into contact, and eventaaliy into conflict, with the 
Suropeu) Power dsetnied Co prove thdr oiest seHons rival 
for supremacy In the Far East. 


TV 

THE ANGLO-FRENCH DUEL 


DupUix oftd Citvf 

T^THE Fr«nch were relatively kte in taUowrng their Eun>- 
TnAu peaa neigbboors to the Feat. In x6x( a French Company 
was, however, fomed and was endowed with the monopoly 
otEastcco. trade for a period of twelve years. But France 
ma^B httle of h. A voyage was undertaken iu 1615, but 
got no further than Madagascar, where some years later a 
settleraeot was ejected under Che auapicee oi*Cardinal 
Richelieu. It was not. indeed, until the directioD of coca* 
mercial affairs passed into the strong hands of Colbert that 
any progres was In 1664 that great mimstar 

started a new Compeuiy on much more ambitious lines. 
It was soleraaly declared not to be derogatory for nobles 
to angoge in conuaerce wnh the Indies; the State was to 
advance to the Company three miUicioa of francs, and to 
guarantee them against loss for ten years; the Company 
was to enjoy entire jurisdictioQ over Madagascar and eU 
otha territories which might be occupied by its servants, 
and the Stateimdertookto back them withaH the military 
and naval power of France. But deepete State encourage- 
meat the initial settlement in Madagascar proved a com- 
piiHB tailing after some years the few survivors 
migrated to the lale of Bourbon and the Isle of France (the 
MaurTtios), Heanwl^e, a second expedition dispatched 
tiy Colbert iiDder the cotoioand of a Dutchman, Fran* 
fois Carron, established the first Fisosh factory on the 
continent of lodia at Surgi Two years later a Firman 
was obtaioed from the King of Golcooda, allowiag the 
French to Dade freely m his territories and to establish 
1 factory at Uasuhpatam. An attempt was made io 
xbya to effect a settkment in C«^on, but the Dutch 
easily repelled it and an assault on Trincomalee was no 
meresuccessfol. TwoyefiJttoterland was purchased from 
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the Governor ot the Caroatia end on that site the fourula* 
tioAS of Pondicfaetty, d^tioexl to be the C4pit«l o< the 
French settleracnti in India, veie laid. The l ittle colony 
threatened by the Meiathas, birt managed to survive 
not only the attacks of those fierce warriors, but thebitier 
antagonism of the l>utcb, and by the beginning; of the 
ei^teenth ceotary the French were firmly atnbUdied. not 
only at Pondicherry, Uasulipatam, and Surat, bat also in 
Bengal, where they ionned a settlonsnt at Oun dff na- 
gore on the Hoo^y—about twenty-two miks above Cal* 
oatta. FurthersecoritywasgiventotbeFrenchpoiseaaons 
in India by the occupation of the lak of Franca (tS^) and 
the Isle of Bourbon (lyao). 

In X7J5 there was appointed to the gevemorahip ofDisMS. 
Ponduherryamanof iMonrceandeitergy. V.rymnaa Tbe 
advuuatiatioo of Domaa was rendered memorable by the 
fact that be was the first European Governor in India to 
eater intocJoae political rebtions with the native Pcweia. In 
173S he sent an armed force to the support of one of the 
pretenders to the throne of Tanjore, and was rewarded by 
the acquisition of the town of Kahkal and some adjcilning 
territory, thus obtaining for the French a footing in 
Tanjore. 

Hore significant was the fact that when in X740 the 
Uaratbas invaded tbe Carnatic and stew the Nawab and 
his sons, tbe new Governor Chnnba Sahib fled with tus 
wife and famil y &nd put themselves under Che protection 
of tbe French at Pondjcherry. The Marathas then swept 
down upon the French settlement and demanded the sur* 
render of the fugitives. To th^ amaaemmt the demand 
was contemptuonsfy refused by Dumas, who successfully 
defended the fort against the repeated attacks of the 
Maiatba chieftains. This bold defiance of Usratha power 
created an immense impression tfaroughont India, and the 
Mogul Effipatv marked his sense of its significance by 
investing Dumas with the rank s.nd title of Nawab. 
Dumse accepted tbe hcoDor only on condition that it nogbt 
be transferred to bis successor. 
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D 9 p\ax. That 5acc«s»or, DvpUix, was the most brilluAt 

procoasul who ever served France in India. He at ooco 
7s prodejffted hnnseH Nawab In soccewion to Dumae, and 
<' ^ besan to aesooie aomethrn^ ot the state befitting an oftdal 
oi high rank in the Empire, sow little morethan a phantom, 
of the Great UognL Kis policy in this and smilaricattera 
has evoked the critidan et such a high authority as 
Alfred LyaL, 'Dupl^, be writes, 'made the common* 
piace mistake of afiecting ostsntatlaus display and resort* 
ifig to astate intrigues in bis dwifings with tbo Indians; 
whereas the European sbooki meet Orientals not with tbeii 
wsepoDS bot with bis own.' Macaulay also speaks di 
Du^frx M 'a vein^orious Frenchman, loving to display 
his greatness with arrogant ostentation before the eyes of 
his subieets and bia rivals'. Whether it was mse childish 
vanity or a mark of profound policy is a (goeation still open 
to di^te. 'There on. however, be no goestion that the 
policy was cr owned with unqualified if transitory success. 

'The poaitUQ attained by the French company under 
Dupldx, mote particularly in view of their late arrival on 
tb« Indian stage, was, indeed. BOthing short of amazing. 

The English traders had down to this time played do 
part in the domestic pohtlca of India. Harassed, like other 
traders, by the attentions of the Maiatbas, they bad 
gsnoally deemed it tbe more prodent part to pimhaee 
ImmimrtyfroiDtbeirattacks. KerbadanycolKnonaayet 
occurred between the English and French Companies. The 
world'Wide duel betwesn Englasd and France reached a 
climax, however, between the years 1740 and 1763, and 
that duel inevitably eirteeded to India. In 1746 a French 
deat, cooimanded by La Eourdonnias, tbe French Gov e r- 
nor of Mauritius, appeared off tbe Coromaadel coast; 
Peyton, the EngUsh commander, after an indedaive 
engagement, slunk oS to Trincomalee, leaving Madras 
canfdstsly at the mercy of La Bourdonnias, to whom it 
was tamely snrrendered on 21 September 1746, The 
English traders then called upon the Nawab foe tbe 
askance promieed against tbe first aggreesor, hot a force 
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Mliich he dispatctked to tb^ awistance waa de¬ 

feated in an engagement foogbt near St Thomi. That 
mmorable hettle» aa one of CliTe'a Uognpben points ovt: 
'ccmpleteljr aJterad the relations between the Europeans 
and the native phncee, and paved the way for the ambi- 
tiotts ecbemee of Duplwit. The superiority of diedplined 
troops to native levies was finnly tttabllshed and tbo 
European traders nho pcevioua to the battle had bean 
despised as inferiors, were alceritT^azded as equals, to be 
at once courted and feared'.' The position of the English 
was, on the contraiy, altered greatly for the woise. 
Admiral Boscawen, In cozniuaiid of a powerfol fleet, 
appeared the Coromandel coast in 274$; Pondicherry 
was invested, but the siege was condocted vdthout vigour 
and Boscawen was compelled to abandon the attempt. 
This lamentable failure still further dinuniahed the repute 
of the English traders, s^ule DupUk was able to boast to 
bis native allies that he had repulsed the most tomidahle 
ekpedition ever sent by a European power to India. For- 
tnnately, at the end of 1748, news arrived that psam bad 
been concluded between France and En gla nd, and, to the 
inftiute disgust ofDupl^.Uadras was handed back to his 
English rivals. 

His energies woe only diverted into another channel; 
he d oad ed to employ the consid^ahle force under his 
conunand in India in the mercenary service of native tuIot. 
The death of the NIsam-nl-MuUt, the great Viceroy of the 
De c c a n (June 1748), and the disputes which immediately 
ensued both in the Deccan itself and in the subordinate 
province of the Careatk, o fi eied Dupleix exactly the 
opporiunity he wasted. Nor did he fail to sme it. He 
espoused with enthuuasm the csose of Mozsaflar Jang, one 
of the candidates for the Vkeroyalty of the Decoui, end 
that of Chunda Sahib who aspired to be Nawab of Arcot. 
With his powerful add his eandidatee wwe eventually 
establiahed at Hyderabad and Arcot respectively. But red 
power had passed from the Viceroy sad the Nawab to the 
< Sir cawiM whsM, caw, p. 14. 
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FreDcb ^vdoodsu] wbo bad ehanpioned tbeir cause. 
In order to proclaim the iact to Cb« MnsTwn worid tbe 
ceremoDy of installing the new Nuain was performed cot 
at Hyderabad, but In the Preach capital of Pondicherry. 
The se<}uel shall be told in words uhich, fuailiar as they 
are to every schoolboy, it were aacrilega to paraphtaae. 
'Dupleii dnased in the garb won by Uohanunedans of 
the highest rank actered the town in the same palanquin 
with the Niaan and In the pageant which followed took 
preoedenee of all the Court.' Thia was only the pretnda to 
(hs drama. 

'Hawasdsclared Governor of India from UurlvarXlsbia to 
Capa Cemoria. a eounOy about as large as Pnnee,... He was 
mtruKsd with (be ocuBMPdof 7,000 cavalry Itwasaanofiaeed 
that BO mint would ba soflarad to exist >a the Carnatic eacospt 
at ^Bidlebany. A largo portloo of tha erMoursa which former 
viceroys of tbs Deccan bad aeoanulatad found ita way Into tha 
eeflsrs of ths Frsneh govsnor. . . . DupWx now ruM go 
of people with aljnoit absolots power. Ho honour or 
cmelcJMnt coi^ ba obtalnsd from the Govsmmsnt but by Us 
intsrvontlon. Hopstlti«i«lasiM|nedbyhlmwupsnisedby 
tbs Njsam. . . . OupWx wu now tha grehtst potaniars In 
India, Kis countryman boasted that his naiaa was mantieuad 
with awe even la tha ebambira of tba pelaee of Dalhl. Ths 
native po^tkA looked with amassmant on tha pngraas 
which U tha abort apace of four yeara a Buropsan advanturv 
iMd coada towards In Aala.'* 

Ths fortunes of tba French wars new at thatr isnlth; tbosa 
of tha Engliah at the nadir, 

cuvs. At this mo m ent, however, there appeared on tbs scene 
a young Engilahman dastfosd net only to win for hlmsalf 
bnpenshahJa funs, but to by broad and itremg tha founds* 
tioni of the Britiih Empire in the East, Fobert CUvs bad 

' MMkaWy, SiMji m CUn. MMvlsy^ ittlasts el Pe^ita'i padltoe 
a. W cettsi, gnwity •aagfieetse. d. tat ecnastiOT. Itotasrts, Hki, 

i«7»«. ftae (svH BovilgBiacaal ■■ CMBing Ires e 

MUBtiytoafif Calfru't Pa y isfa {pp. *37-e|; 'Is OUs SUtt vefvi M 
iQsp^Sew r U poavsJe svqU «« •« ds w velMt. Mlvut qM le tiWUlM 
ItaA lort on vstMu s« WetoMsas, e»eli e'ett Malsinsat dsse )«s 
savtreas ds PsadieUry, a vtsft eu Beats Iknea DuplsU pet 
t'avaf quslqMlBA' 
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tataod the aervlc* of tbe Cctfopwiy u a vniter b 1743, 
and WM coQSoqneDtly a wUnaea of tJic bunuliaticma of hU 
coontrymm at the bands of Duplelx. He promptly datar* 
uiined to excban^ the peo for the sword, and haotog 
obtained a cornmteaion aa ensign in 1747, took part in tbe 
Siege of Pondicherry (3748), where be diepUyed not only 
c<nspicuouj courage but no little aptitude for his new pro- 
faaeion. 

Clive waa, indeed, the first Eagliahman to show a real 
grup of the crisia which confrcnted the Engliab traders in 
India. The particular inddants of tbe eoofused fighting b 
Southern India are relatival/ unimportant; the ^jueation 
raally at Issue was which of the two Conpaniw^be Bag* 
liih or the Preocb—was to becom paramount in the 
poUtice of the •ub'continant. Kora evan than Chat. The 
struggle betwaan the Cocnpanlaa b India had, ai will be 
■hown, mofa than a local aignlAoance. Par more was 
at atake even than the future of India. But it ii with 
India that we are ifruntdiataiy oonoemed. 

The turnlni'point in tbe An|lo<Freaeh duel in Madras 
was Clive's famous capture and subeequent defence ef 
Areet The itory hae been told a hundred times and 

the detaila need not detain ue. Enough to lay tbnt Clive’s 1 
brilUaat feats of arms Craniformed the whole situation, 1 
The spell which Dupleixhadlaid on the peoplaa of Southern^ 
India was broken. He was ehamafully eupported from 
home, and French Infioanoe in Southun India, though not 
finally aniubilated until the days of the brothers WelleeJey, 
waned as rapidly as it had waxed. In 1734 Dupleix was 
recalled to France, and was allowed to dk. ten years later, 
in undeserved neglect and poverty. Tbe reception which 
awaited Clive, when in {753 he letumed to England, cun- 
tcasted happily with the ingratitude which France showed 
to hii rival Neverthsleee, be decided to settle down at 
bomeaDdembexk upon apolitical career. He was returned 
for the Borough of St. Ulcbael’s, ComwiB. but (fortu* 
natdy for bis country) was unseated on petition. Disgusted 
by this mishap and straitened b rueam. be returned to 
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Indii a* Goverrior of Fort St. David in rT<< . He bed 
ibirdly settled down to bis work uiian news reached him 
from Ben^ that caoscd the pnlee of every EngUahnaan in 
India to <^uicksQ with a panion for vengeance on the 
boiorlouf Sira)ii^l daola. 

A youth oi dgbteea» Straln-d dsula, bad b 1756 sue* 
ceeded his grandfathat as Nawab U Bengal. Oriaaa, and 
Behar. This young mler, an oriental despot of the worst 
type, detested the English tndere and detenoined te root 
them out like vermin. At the head of a great army ha 
marched on Calcutta: most of the Kngliah trader*, includ¬ 
ing tha Govemv and Military Conunandant. ded in panic 
down the river; the remnant, S46 in number, ware eem* 
pelled to eunender tha Fort and ware thrust into the 
dungeon, nemorfthle in history as tb« Black Hole of Cel* 
cutta. The story of that tragedy has been told once for all 
by Macaulay, and need not be retold. 

PtoB*}'. Within foRy*eight how* of the rtceptloo of the new* In 
Madras, an e:veditloo was piaaaed. and In December 2756, 
with Clive at its head, reached Ben^. The naClv* garrison 
which held Pert William was routed; Calcutta was re* 
eaptnnd; HoogUy was stormed and sacked. Siraju*d 
daula sued for peace, but no sooner wu it ecneedid than 
he began te IntrigM with the Prancb at Chandemagore, 
CUvi. without a mement’a hesitation, determined to etrike 
home. He marched at once on Chandemagore. captured 
fort, garrison, and sterea. and by one vlgeroua itrc^ de* 
elded the question of eupremacy as batwean England and 
Prance In Bengal. He then proceeded to deal Armiy with 
the perjured Hawab. At the h«d of only one thooiaod 
Europeans and two thoaaand S^eys he anoounterad the 
great array of Slrajo-d daula, some eevenCy nillee> north 
ef Calcutta, and there on 23 June 1737 the foture of 
Bengal, i( not of India, was derided on the lamoos field of 
Plaaeey. CUve then coanhed on Hurehfdabad, the capital 
city of the Nawab. put bie Own puppet, one Mir J'afar, 
OD the throne, extracted large compensations for the 
English traders in CaJeatta, sod marvelliag afterwards at 
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his Qftm modiffatiwi, accepted for 4 gnruity of 

iioofioo. The gratitude of Mir J'afar was evuescent. 

He soon begae to intrigue with the Dgtch tnden in CUn* 
sura, who summoaed their friends from Batavia to chaUise 
and expel the English intruders from Bengal. Things 
tamed out otherwise. The Dutch force was routed by 
Clive; Cbiosura was compelled to eorreoder at dJauetlon; 
in fortiflcatiosi 'were deatroyed; and the Dutch were 
hsiueforward penrutted to remain in Bengal only on 
English mflertnee. So much had Clive accomplished in 
three short years. His puppet reigned at Uurshidabad; 
the European rivals of the English company had Wen 
crushsd; the French at Chandemagora, tha Dotch it 
Chlnsura; while tba terror of CUva himself and bla troops 
bed become the most potsnt poStleel feres 1& Isdla. In 
i?6o Clive returned hene. 

Usaowhile the great world conflict between England tiw 
and France, known to history bi the Seven Yeari' War. 
had broken out (1736). That war decided the fate of three itM. 
continents; Surepe. Aela.asd America. On all thrse Aelda 
ths Prsneh wire beaten by the English, with ths hel^ 
io Eufops ' of Frederick of Pnissla. We must eencsro 
ounalves only with Indie. On the outbreak of the war 
Count Lilly bad bean scot out from France to reaew In the 
Camatie the eonteet wbleb. since the recall el Dupleix. bad 
been permitted to subelds. At first Lally carried every* 
thing before him. Fort St. David wee captured. Madras 
was besieged, and Arcot was retaken for the French. But 
sU tUs was e mere flash b the pan. Writing to Pitt b 
January i7S9» before the siege of Uedras bed been reiied, 
Clive said; 

'KohritbstBiiding the extracrdlnary eSert toads by the 
Prsneh ,1 am confident before the end of this year they 
will be near tbslr last gasp In the Caroabc, unloi sofoe very 
unlercseen event laterpeee la their &.V0U1, Tbsauparlorityofou 
sooadree and the plenty of money and eupplleaafalltdf>ds ... 
ere sueh advantages as. If property attesdedto, cannot fail wholly 
eSectug tbeirrafai in that as well as in sveryorher partof India.' 
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No ffiui living coold belter apptecitte the spirit wUch tics 
letter breetb^ then tbs man to NriiCBC it was addressed. 
CUtc's cooddsnce was amply justified. Colosel Eyts Coote 
WM eppoisted to the oocomsnd of the English troops In 
Msdrsj and, on si June 1760, inflicted a cnuhiog defeat on 
Lally at Wandlwasb. A you later Pondicherry itself, the 
seat of the French Govenusent m India, was compelled to 
lurreAder. Coote’s vietoriee decided the fate of Socthsm 
India, as thcM of Qive bad decided that of Bengal By the 
final treaty of peace concloded between England and 
Francs in 1763, Pondicberry was indeed netored to the 
Pranch, but only as a eomnercsal settlement. Kencs- 
fcrward, tbs French were not permitted to retain any 
military eetabUabments In India: tbe poetfbUlty of their 
polirical ascendancy was at an end. 1111717 years later 
Napoleon indulged in tha dream that, with the help of the 
rultfa of Uyeore, ha could turn back the tida of hietory. 
An attempt to achieve that «d was actually reada, but It 
WSJ defeated, u we shall am, by the brother! Welleelsy, 
and England’s pedtloa in the Par East was never aftar- 
wude aMeiled by any Eoropean Power. 

Hmmm Kor are the reason! for tbs suctM of England in tha 
^^ 1 ^ ^***1 obicera. They leay be susunsd up in foun 
am. words: Lead«rahip, Pinanee, GovarnmaBt, and above acid 
beyond all, See^Power. The AnglO'Freneh etroggle 
India affords only a partlcalar. though striking, illuatra* 
tion of the general eauaea which were opentlng to eecure 
the triumph of England, Dupleiit’i luecaee, ii brilUajit. 
wei transitory, and Sir Alfred Lyall has advanced tub* 
Btantlal reaseos for doubting whether lu any event It could 
have been otherwise. 

'SofDs writers', hs Mys. 'hsvs sttribotol vital Importance 
to the desultory ikirabhes and Hnsli though sharp battles be- 
twgsa tbe Frei^ aod the Sngiiah in Soathero In^.... I do 
not believe that the liBue of the eoateet between France and 
England ior the gates of India bungupon any such nice balance 
of acddent or opportunity. It wasthedefeatoftbo French by 
•M and land duii&g the Seven Yens’ Wai. tbe disorder of 
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theit fiiuaces «nd U»e riM of our Oftval»(qi«rlonly tlut cut th« 
loots of the Freodi power in ladie, wbere ii never been 
plfinted very deep, the mein resaon the Ereochman 
was fairly uvbiQuijvu in the Isat grapple on the Indian Coast 
was the had theli hW bnnty planted in Beo^.' 

Oa the plains oi Northern India, not in the heel of the 
peelniula, the fate of India baa always been dedded. 
Dnpldi; made a cardinal blunder In looking for the key cd 
India 1 a Uadras; Clive aou^t and found It in Bengal, 
For the vuccees of England and tbe iaihm of Prance in 
India there was yet another naaon. It ia to be found in 
the eontraat betwean the poaltinn and poU^ of tbe French 
Company and the EngUdi. In order to appreoUte the 
tlfnlAcanoe of this eontraat it ia neceasary to examine in 
more detail the hlatnry of tbe BngUah Company. 


V 
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Tio 49 and f'cA’iics. Thi Cmfai^ and ParUarntni 
'THE coWltution of tKe C«nipftny befui b coDunera, 
ftud endsd IP Empln.... In i»et tha Ewt Iitdia Company 
InlndiawaStatabthadiiglulMot&merctant.' Tims did 
Borke, when openlnf the irapoechment of WsrreD Hut* 
inp, deecribe in words both picturesque end predse the 
podtten of the But Indit Coapuiy. 

Tn the preceding chspien we hsve iketched the course 
of the eonteet between four countries of western Europe 
fee escandsflQ'io the East. Wemustnowretrsceowite^. 
end see bow the English Compeny. estebllsbsd in x6oo. 
eems to be involved in eo glfsjitle nn entecprleO' 

If l&dk, u bM been uld. resembles s musemUr the 
present ci^ter mey be regerdad ee e c&telofue of Its 
sMteenkaJdepertment. That dspertmentcontsins mostly 
constitutioul dry bones, but tbs dry botMs shell be sx* 
blMted lelsntUeelly to Uluitrete e process of ovolation. 

''For two tiii c half centuries Indie wee technieelly 
governed by e trading Compeay with Its head*qusrtere 
In the City of London. The history of that Company 
Me naturally Into thne periods, (i) The first enteade 
from the fonnetlon of tbs Company In x6oo down to 
Um ac<eptajK« by CUve of the Dsuwwt of Bongal In 
1765. During that century and e half the Company was 
concerned elmoet oadusively with commirco. ( 9 ) The 
scooad period extends from 1765 down to the pasting of 
{1773). TheacceptaACeof thei>fiM«t«W, 
or finanoal edmirdstration of Bengal^ meant that the Com* 
peny bed definitely entand on the field of Indian poUtlca. 
The RtgukUng Aa msrke the real beginning of Perlia* 
meotery int e r fer ence in Indian Government. From 1773 
down to 17B4 then intervened a transitional period which 
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was ended in tbe latter year by ibe paxing o{ Hit's 
famous In 4 *» Aei. (3) Tbe Act of 17^4 eatablisbed wbat 
was known as Dual G ov er run ant in India-Hi panaerahip 
which, ai time went on, inured to the advantage of the 
jnniox as against the ecfilorpsxtiKrin the firm. From 1764 
onwards the Company in Leadenhall Street was confined 
to coicstercial affairs; peUtlcal eontrol pononif to a 
Ministerial Board reeponsible to ParKazneBt. The com¬ 
mercial sonopoty of tba Company was finally abolished 
in 1613, and its Charter was renewed for the last time in 
sfi53. After the mutiny (zSj?) the Company waa wound 
op, and in British India passed under the dlreet 
govemment ot tbe Crown/ 

Ob S4 September 1399 there was held at Powder's Hall Pwads. 
perhaps the most memorable of tba many memorable 
meati^ which have bean held in tha city of London. A 
body of Lorvdon merchants, astambled under tha preai****’’ 
dan^ of Che Lord Mayor, resolved to form ao Associatloa 
for promoting direct trade with tha Eut ladles asd to 
app^ to Quean Slitabath for bar royal assent to a projeet 
'intended for the honoor of their satlve country, and the 
advsAOsmant of trade and merchandtse within the realm of 
England, and to eet forth a voyage this yaar to tbe East 
Indies and other islands and countries thsceobouta'. A 
sum of i^jo.zjs 61. od. WM promptly subscribed by :oi 
parries b ameonts varying from ^00 to ^3.000. the lattar 
sum being sat down against tbs names of Ucssri. Corkraln 
dc Co. Fifteen 'Committess' or Dire c tora were appointed 
to regulate tha projected voyage, and Sir Thomas Smith, 
Alderman el the City of London, waa elected os the first 
Governor of the Company. 

It was further rnolved to petition the Queao to grent 
to tbe Company a 'privilege in eucccstion' and to incor¬ 
porate its members io a company * for that the trade with 
India being so far from hence cannot be traded in but in a 
joint and a united stock 

A Charter was accordingly granted by tbe Qoeea on 
31 December z6oo. The Charter Incorporated George. Earl etteo», 

list I 
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of Cumberland, Sir Jobn Harto, and Sir John Spenc«r. 

of London, and 3x4 othais, by the name of the 
Governor and Company of Uerchanta of loodon, trading 
in the Eaat Tndlea, and Ueeaagi them 'at their own ad- 
ventorea, co»0 and char$«e, ai wen for the honour of thia 
our realm of England aa for the inotaae of our navigation 
and advaneamant of trade and inerchendi 6 e, to act forth 
one or more voyagea to traffic with any countriea. ialande, 
or porta beyond the Cape of Good Hope to the Straita of 
Hagallao, net ytt oc0*pM by «*»y fH«nd!y powm’.' (The 
ItaJidaedwerda are important. They mean that Protestant 
England waa no longer to be bound by the Papal Bull 
aaaigning a monopoly to Sp^ and Ponogal and would 
ban^orward reapcct only 'effective occupation'.) The 
Company wu to have eontinueui aueceeaicn and a Com* 
men Seal, and wu empowered to me and be eued, ftc.; a 
Governor and twenty*fouf Director! (known ai eommtttm) 
were to be annually elected and to have the direction of the 
Compeny’e voyagea, and the handling and masaging of all 
ether tUagt belonging to the Company. The Company 
waa, moreover, empowered to 'hold Court and there to 
make or revoke lawa and erdinancee and impoM palna, 
punlahaenU and penaltlee ao long ai inch lawa and 
punbhfnenta were reaaonable and notoontrary to the Uwi, 
etatotea and cuatoma of thil oor realm *. The gnnt waa to 
be In the flret laetanoe for Aftean yeare, renewable for a 
further term but deteminabla on two yeare’ notice if the 
eoneee^ proved not to be profitable to the Crown and to 
the realm. The eoneeeeleft waa 'a:celQKlve’, l.e., it wu in* 
tended to confer a monopoly, thougli the Company might 
grant eub'liceocee to trade. The original Charter alw con¬ 
tained minute details aa to the financing of the veyagoa, 
but It If notieaabla that It omitted any provielon ea to 
capital, and aa to the anwisit of individual conthbutlone or 
abarea. There wu, Indeed, no common capital or dividend: 
each member traded on hie own capital and at his own riek. 

The terraa of thia Charter and the poatioa thus conferred 
upon the Eiat India Company are, for more than one 
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reason, of special »^iii£cance. On tha one bt gd, the Ccan* 
pany stands b tha direct line of succaasion to the mediaval 
guild* with thelrpower to admit apprentice* and ao cm: in 
anotbat aspect, it is the forerunner of the oiodsm limited 
liability company; but b partKuUr it la the pr^ 
genitor of the la^ family of Chartered CompaniM which 
hsTe played eo cemep^cuous and important a part in build* 
mg up the conmorclal and imperial greatnew of the BriOah 
race. The Qianer* shortly aftmnrda granted to the Vic< 
ginie Compeny. to the Hudson Bay Company, and others, 
were laigky modeDsd on the Saat India Company's 
Charter of x6ee, The device of the Chartered Company 
was severely denounced by Adam Smith and fell into di^ 
favour duii^ the aopremacy of tha Manchester School: 
but U was revived In the last decades of the nineteenth 
century and was largely initnvneotal (n the devslopnent 
of British power In tropical Africa and elsevhers. In this 
connexion it would be Interesting and Instructive to com* 
pare in detail the Charter outlined above with thcea which 
wore granted to the Britleh Bast Africa Compary in 
and Co the South Africa Company In idSp.’ Here it mast 
luflee to say that the later Charters differed from the 
MTlIer chiefly in the refusal of any trading monopoly, and 
In the emplUiie laid on the paramount peelrion of the 
Crown. At ovary point, and In particular In regard to 
external relations, ths control of tbs Crown, execdssd, of 
eoum. tbroDgh the Seeratary of State, Is specldcaUy secured. 

The later Otarters also contain precise sripuktiens u to 
the treAtment of the nati v e s the probiUtion of trade in 
lUluor. and of any form of labour rettrietloo ipproxJmathtg 
to conditions of slavery. Such provislonirsdect the temper 
which pervade* the adtnlnbtraTion of the modem State. 
Homanltorian legislation and theexaltatlon of bureaucratic 
contxol are alike typical of advanced cevUiaatlon. 

To return to the Bast India Company. For some years Early 
its object was purely commerdal, and iU oparttions, 

* TEa tsrti wifi be locnd ia HartaM, Map afAfritA Tmly. ), 
ff. )4) ao* a?}. 
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thoufb not aojtmuittfative, were on » modest sc 4 le. Be* 
tween l6c« end tSsa it orgnnljed idne 'Mpsrate voyafee’ 
to the East. This term means that a body of subacribere 
was got together and ships were ehartered for each ex* 
pedition, and on the conclusion of it the profits were 
distributed and the accounts were closed. After i 6 i 3 this 
system was modified to the extent that 'capital* was 
raised for a term of years, and alter i66z the whole thing 
was reorganlaad; the Company was plaeed on a Jobt-atock 
bans with r^lar shares which were bought and soM, as 
they are bought and sold on the Stock Exchange t>day. 

Ueanwhilfi, the Company had passed through many 
vicMtudm of fortune. Apart from the precarious gains 
derived from attacks on Pcrtugnase csrracks. the leglU* 
mata profits of Oade were often very large. For inatanos, 
doves wideh in 2606 w«« bought in Amboyns tor£a.^ 
were, two yean later, sold In L ondon for Profits 

frs^uently ranged from 400 to z.500 per cent. The fint 
two voyages ahewed a net profit of 95 percent.; the third 
and filth no less than 334 per cent., and the seventh and 
eighth were well over 000 per cent., the avnege for the first 
Bine voyages bring 15s per cent.' But If the profits were 
large the risks were grMt. The two ships sent out on the 
foortb voyage in 160S were both wrecked. So discouraged 
wen the membete of the Company that some of them were 
iacllned to wind up their afteki and drop the whole bull* 
MSS. 

lUcoft. in howsv«. the Company was reconstruoted. 
Janes I renewed the Chirter In perpetuity, subject only 
to tbs provlilen that it might bo determined with three 
yesTS' notice, on proof of b|Qry to nstlonsl interests. The 
list of members to whom this new Charter was grantsd 
included men of the highest wwiTianf*! b the State and of 
greet isfluesee st Court, It wes beaded by men like 
Robert. Estl of Salisbury, the High Treasurer of England. 
Charles. Sari of Nottingham, the High Admiral, the Esrl 
of Worcaeter, Hester of the Horse, and other peers, knights, 

* D«t»U* in Niat«, I, «. vtt 
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and |«ntlemen. In z6z5 the Compajiy was empow«r«d to 
issue comirrisfioQa for exercise of crimlosl Jurisdiction, 
scbjsct to a proTlso requiring the vodlct erf e jury in 
cajMtal cases, end in 1621 tbe Company issued something 
in the nature of a code of laws. 

So great was the prosperity of the Company u nde r 
Charles I that In z6^ that monarch, doobibss in con* 
sideration of large loans, which were never repaid, issued 
a li c en c e to a rival amodation beaded by Sir William 
Courteen, a Flemish allk merchant, rmident in Loodon. 

The monopoly of the original Company was asrloosly 
mefiaced, and in the social dialocatloo caused by the Civil 
War It nearly foundered. Voyages were discontinued, and 
In 1649 a reeolotloD waa paaaed to elces the factories in the 
East, recall ths agents of the Company, and wind up Its 
burioess. Happily this reeolatien waa not carried out; the 
agents mostly remaleed at th^ posts, and maintained 
themselvM by private trade until the troublae at hesna were 
over. Whan, in 1637, Cronwall renewed the Charter, the 
Compejjy absorbed Coorteen's bankrupt aaMciation and 
resumed Its monopoly. 

After the Reiteration a new art of prosperity set In. One caws« 
of the first acts e( CKarlaa II was to renew the Chartv of ^ 
the East India Company, and to inveat U with new and 
importaut powers. Bxoapt that the jeinMtoek prfneipls 
was definitely reccgnlaed by giving each member one vote 
for every ;^oo share of apltal, the commercial cosistitutlon 
ofths Company was notmaterially altered. But its political 
powers were substantially enlargel The Company was 
empowered to appoint governors and other oflean for the 
gDvernmeat of Its tertreaeea in ths East, and to loveet them 
with extended Jurisdiction, both dvll and criminal. Uoro 
than that, the Company was authorised to fit out ships, 
with aimament, munitioDS, and crews, for tha'defeocaof 
thdr factories, and to appoint Commanders with power to 
make war or coaclods terms of peace' with any people that 
are not Christians, m any place of their trade as shall be 
for the moet advantage and ben^t of the said Governor 
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utd C«roptny, ftnd o< th^ Istda; to erect fortifications, 
supply them with provmoiu end BrnTmuurion "duty 
fTM” end enlUtmen saii send them out to defend them'. 
The coutruction oi & dockyard at Deptford, begun In 
1609. greatly facilitated the building of the famoua ‘East 
Indiamen’ which soon began to extort leipaet for the 
Company's flag in Eastern watara. 

Bndet Tha days of Portuguese supramacy were, u already 
Indicated, at an end. TIm Armada had dealt the Portu* 
guett a mortal blow, and from that time onwards their 
enterprise in the East degenerated into 'gnreetralncd 
boceanseriog'. la x6» Captazn Thomas Beet, with only 
two sbipe under his command, had fought a great fight with 
them off Swally at the mouth of the Surat river. Tba 
Portugiiese bad four sbipa moontlng iso guns, with 
twenty or thirty frigitai, but after a month's hard fight* 
Ing. tha Fortoguase were put to flight, and Beet reopened 
communications with tha English factory at Surat. 

Thraa years lata tha fight was renawed. on tha aane 
spot, by Captain Niebolu Downton, who with oidy four 
Mp engAg^ and eeattarad a graat Portuguaie armada, 
carrying s.fioo Suropaans and 6,000 rvativM, and 434 g^ma 
Keneaferward we had nothing to faar from Portugal on 
tha ccasta of India. In xfiso tha Mptuia of Ormua. tba 
greet naval baaa eetabUsbed by tba Portuguaae on tha I 
ParsianGulf, completed their dleMnfiturs. tha superiority 
of tha EngUih Company waa Anally asaertad, and In 1654 
Portugal, having previoualy recovered her indepcndance, 
concluded with the English Commonwaaith a treaty which 
recognised the wcompUshad fact and eencsdsd to Engluh* 
mm the right to reside and trade <n lE her Eastern 
poeeassloos. 

The Portuguasa Emplra in the Indies was at an end.* 

The results of the conteat between tha EngSieh end the 
Dutch in the East ladies have already been described. 

DBwbay. The Cmnpany of London merchants was evidently mov. 
Ing fast towards the eatabliahment of an Asiatic Empire, 
The pace was ^ckened by the sale, already mentioned, 
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ot the 'Isl4Qd acd Port oi Bonbay' to tbe Company by 
Cbarlea II. Tli&t important tamtorial cenion waa soon 
followed by tbe grant of farther powen and enlarged 
jurisdiction. Thus the Charter of 1^69’'authomed the 
Company to take Into their service auch of the King's 
oScoa and men ae vere on tbe ialand of Bombay, when it 
was handed over by the Crown; to malce laws and ordi* 
nances for the govanunent of their new poaaeeftons; to 
inmtaln justice and enforce order. The Ouuttf of 1677 
gave them tile right to coin money; that of 2663 the power 
to ralM aimed forces, axcfdse martial law, and eatabliah 
an Admiralty Court; that of 1667 the quasl>rB|aI preroga* 
tive of eatablishing a Mnnldpality and a Uayor'a Court at 
Madras. Well might Burke, reviewtitg this period, say that 
tba Company seemed to be 'not. . . merely a Company 
formed for the extsnalon of British commerce, but In 
reality a dakgatlon of the whole power and sovereignty of 
this kingdom sent into the East-'' 

The Itevelution of x6ft8 reacted unfavourably upon the lUveia* 
poritloQ of the Company. As a result of that Revelation 
sovereignty passed from a penonal monarch to the Sing* 
in'ParUament.' Parliament wu preoently organised on 
party linee, and party eooslderatloni began to Influence the 
poll^ of the Oovemment of the day towexde the Comptoy. 

'The authority of the Company in India wm at tUe time 
only just short of sovereign. The famous resolution 
adopted by the Direetore at tbe instaoee of Sir Jeala 
In x6Sd 'annooneed in unmistakable terms the detsmlna* 
tioo of the Compeny to guard tbeir commercial supremacy 
on ths basts of their territorial sovereignty and fore* 
ahadoired tbe ennexations of the next century'.* 'The 
increaso of onr revanue', it mns,' Is tbe sobjeet <i our are 
as much as our trade; 'tls that must maintain out force 
whan twenty aeddeota may Interrupt ooc trade; 'tls that 
miwt make us a nation in India....' Pot the word'nation' 
a precisian would pe Aspa substitute' Statebut the mean* 

' /mfiMthmttl 0/ 1 . 

* G mt r <m0)rftflK4i*> p. at. 
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iog is ckai. Tbe Coopftsy^ ttmking Ibe original policy 
pRsaib«d by Sir Thomw Roe» was resolved to tilc« ad- 
vanta^ of the poUticaJ condiCioM pravailkg in India' and, 
in tbe tvorda of the Directors, 'lay tbe fouadatioss of a 
lai^mll'grcunded ears Enfliah dominion In India for aU 

iifM to ome’. 

niaN«v WsanwUle, the trading moDopofy oi the Compaey tvas 
iM'CM^scrioiuly oienacsd. Under tbe last two Stuart kbia its 
pav, success had been pbenoraenal. Tbe dividertds averaged 
aj par cent, during tbe ysara 1637-91, and durug tbe 
deesde 1673-^8 wore so nuicb bi|h«r that in X6S5 tbe 
merfeet pries ol tbs £100 abars was ^300 * That private 
traden, or'intarlopen', should have made no allort to get 
a share in this praAtaUe trade was contrary to buraan 
nature. The Whigs were inclined to encourage euebeOoru 
at tba expanse of a Company whose aympatbiss were pre* 
domLnantly Tory; in 3691 the 'Intssrlopan' termed them* 
•elves into a rlv 4 Company; tlie House of Corcunone wm 
nov«l to declare that 'all tbe subjseti of England have 
equal right to trade to tba Sect Indies, unless pro* 
hlUttf by Act of Parlifijnent', and in X69S, Ferliamsnt in 
coftsideration of a loan of two millions from the Company 
to tbe State, reeegoiwd the New Company, under tbe title 
of tbe 'General Sodety', end, eebject to the reservation of 
the Hghts of tbe eld (or Londoa) Company, until sy Sep¬ 
tember 1701, gave It the exclusive right of trading with 
tbe East Indies. 

A period of eonxe coniueien ensued; but tbe Old Com- 
paoy, partly by subecHblng £315,000 to the Gmsnef 
Soeidy. aitd panly by procuring an Act of ParUamant 
(1700) permittiag its conUnisance as a coeporation, found 
itself strong enough to extort good terms from ite rival, 
and in x^od the confoalon was determined by the union 
of tbe Compsuiise.’ 

• b«««^pp «7aq- 

* SSMl /•■V fuck CW^—nt, I. jS) s«e. 

' eaoaJS • paM^nto nmsM.nb' MSfCHd Iseli Jacldie7,t)i* CcUfli 
d thM cm III |il In Id tnAaeBsU suf b* r«d la SabwtB, Hitt </ 

/•(Ki. 3»-9, 
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ParliMMDt showed itseli as mdnl^t to the United 
Compeay as the Crosm had been to the original Corn* 
pany« and durinf: the Ant half o{ the ei^teenth centucy 
its privileges were periodically emended, and its poweis 
daAned and enlarged. 

It were tedieos to follow these conc<««OAS b detail; nor 
is it neceeaary. for they pale into uisi|nifiea£»ce as compared 
with the important reteniu of Clive in India. 

In 1760. as already mentlaied. Clive had, for a second cilvs's 
time returned home, having in Jess than a decade ao-**^***- 
eomphihed a nemorable work. He had conducted to a 
aucceeifu] iwos the eonUet for supracoacy between the 
Compaay and the last of Its Bnropean rivtla in the Eaat: 
by his victory at Plaaeey he had sueceailnUy initiated the 
contest between the Company and the 'Native Powers', 
and had placed a puppet of hla own on ths Viceregal 
throne at Mershidabad. CUve was rewarded b :76s with 
a Barony In the Peerage of Ireland, but this did act sxclode 
him from the House of ConunoDi. where he sat u Uembsr 
for Shrewsbury from 1760 until his death b 1774. 

Under a stem sense of duty he was, however, pereuaded 
in 1765 to return to India as President and &ovefjtor of 
Benpl and Ccmmandor of the Forcea. Bodly wa hli 
strong hand needed. Tbs Government of Ben^ had. b 
his absence, become, completely disorganised. Malversa* 
tien tod ccrroptlon were bvading every branch of the 
administration. The aarvants of ths Company, tolserably 
paid by the Dlreetors. ware maJdng vast fortunes by means 
which would not bear inveetlgaticn. ' No civilised govern* 
ment ever existed on the face of this earth which was more 
cor ru pt, mere perUdlous and mere capricious than the 
East India Compejiy was Irera 1758 to Z7S4 when it was 
placedonderPuUajnentaTy Control.’ SosaldSirG. Come- 
wall Lewis speaking on the India Bill of 1(5$. Lewis was 
an esunent disc^le of the Manchester School, a ’little 
Englander’ if ever there was one. and wholly out of syn* 
pa^y with tbs sentiment of Empire, Nor. though a do* 
tacbed pUlosopher in Che study, was he superior to the 
mi K 
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Uapt&Uona inndaotAl to puliAnmtBry debBto. But his 
indieunent dots not Uck support. 

'It ouy be doubted whether the Denes in Ed^lsad, the 
Spenien^ in Hefuce, or the HahrettM in AUeerdi’s time, were 
More opfsewve to e heresesd mnltltode of netive iohabicants 
then were the BnfUih who were mekloi their luiluiies In 
BenfsJ while Clive wu In ETi$lsnl recrnitbi his "heelth” 
from 1760-6$.' 

So wrote WiM RsMet MsTtineau in 1857. M s rt i ne isu 
wu tsrred with the seme brush which disfigured Lewis. 
But, in troth, we nesd not fo beyond CUvs's owe test!* 
Sony. 'I found your eJaIre’, he wrote to the Dlrecton, 
*in t oondltlon 10 nearly deepante as would have slsnsed 
any Nt of men whose sense o( honour had not been 
Biiranfed by the too ee|er pursuit of thedr own immediate 
advanta^.... Tbetr deeds made the name of the BnfUsh 
itlnh in the acetrlls of a Hindu or a Husaulmsn.' ' I am 
determined*, be wrota^' to deetroy those emt and $rowln| 
evOe or to perish in the attempt.* Ke kept his word. He 
eleaaeed the Avfeen stable of eonuptlen. He aufmented 
the oAcdil aalarUs of tha Company's eerrants, but h|ldly 
pKhlWted private Uedlni and the aoceptanoe of prMenti 
from natives. His reforming seal was, of eoume, bitterly 
raented. His own Coundl opeidy opposed him. and two 
hundnd EngUeh oftesrt headed a mutiny in the Company*! 
fortes; but CUve*s indomitable will bore down aU eppeti* 
tion. The mutiny was crushed; the rlnglsadere were 
punMud with relentless severity, the dupes were eon* 
temptoouily reinstated, and tbs Covemor's authority was 
eooplstely reaeeerted. 

Salutary, and uidse*) ementtsl as was this disciplinary 
work, It was not comparable in permanent Mgnificance to 
the momentoos change which, in 1765. Qive effected in the 
rdations between the Company on the one side, and the' 
ruling powers at Delhi and Murehidabad 00 the other. 

The The Emperor at Delhi had. indeed, ceased to rule: the 
ofaSS* real sovereignly over Bengal, Behat, and Oriasa had 
passed to the Newab who raignedat Uunhldahed. Down 
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to the yeti 1765 tlie poation oi th« Company was 

that of teeants, holding under the Great Mogul. But by 
4 Firman issued on is Aij|;ust 1765 the Emperor Shah 
Alam granted to the Company the DiwtuttU or financiil 
administration of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. The Cosw 
puny agreed to pay the Emperor a yearly revenue of 96 
lacs of rnpeea (^s6o.ooo), and to the Nawab at Munhidabad 
55 lacs. & relaetnnt. however, wu the Company to assume 
the formal responsibility of government that crlmuial 
jurisdiction remained vested In the Nawab, A treaty 
4 few days later, with tha Nawab of Oudh and 
the Emperor brought that great State into dependence on 
the Company, by whom It was maintained until the time of 
Lord DdhooMe as a great buffer state, in tbs first inatanee 
to fend off the attacki of the Marathsj, and later that of 
the SikliA 

The Doal Syctam Initiatad by Qive, though a very im> lu &a»i 
portant landmark la tha eoDstituttonal evolution of British ^i^***- 
India, proved nelthsr Anandehy nor politically sueeesefui. 

Clive himself did not await the results of hie eKperimeat, 

He finally returned home In 1767, and resumed his place In 
the House of Commette. He wis reneoreaely attacked 
by hli eaemlse sJike in Perllame&t end at the India House; 
bet before hli premature death by hie own hand, in 2774, 
tha House of Commons unanimously expressed Its sense of 
'hisgreat end meritorious larvlcM to hbcoontry'. Accept* 
able to a wounded s|Hrit es that Resolution was, its terras 
were conventional Burke’s tribete, on ths contrary, wu 
as fine In imagery ai It wai accurate ia subetoncei Clive 
'settled great foundations’; he ’lorded a deep river with 
an unknown bottom'. 

In the meejithna Puliament bad passed legislation of 
high conetltatlonal signihcance. A parliameotary Inquiry 
into the afialie of the Company, instituted in 1766, led to a 
series of Acts, under whi^ ^e dividend payable by the 
Corepany was rastrlcted In the first Instance to 10 and then 
to per cent., and a contribation of ;£400,000 a year was 
to be made to the Exchequer. 
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The Compeny pud for & few yeen the reetricted 
divideDde, but tboufb iU oervuite were amasiiiig’ immeose 
fortune* the Conptny itself ww moving fwt towards the 
abya eflneolvency. A terrible famine in Bengad fm 2770} 
completed its dHcoDidture, and In 177s ft was compel 
to apply to Parliament for a loan to avert Imminent 
bankruptcy. 

Parliament responded with the legislation of 1773. By 
One Act Parliament prceniasd the Company a loan of 
^1400.000 at 4 par cent.; suspeadad the payment of the 
annual tribute of j^^oo.bOO until the loan was repaid, 
further netricted the rate of interest; fnileted on the 
prasentntlon of balf«yenrly aceourtU to the Tressury, and 
tequlred the Company to export annually to lt« Eaatern 
Settlements BrltW) goods of a specified value. 

Ta* Of much higher ugnifieance than these Enanelal termi 
^'^werethosennbediadlnrii^i^HlsSMg^cf. That Act was 
the first of a serite of reeaiuree by which the lovsralgnty of 
' Indie wu gradutUy transferred from a trading company to 
the XlngHA*Parliament. It vasted the dovemerahip of 
Bengal, Behsx, and Orissa In a Cov•Rlo^G•n«ral and a 
Council of four membere who were to axerefee control over 
the provincial Preeldeoclee of Madras and Bombay; they 
were, in the first htstanea, nominated In the Act ted to be 
irremovable for five years, except by the King on the 
rsprteentation of the Court of Dlrecton: but at the end of 
five year* the appointments wen to revert to tbs Company. 
The first Govmor*Genaral was to be Warren Kastingi, 
who had been Governor of Bengal sbee 3770, and the first 
Membere of Council were to be Mr. Barwell, an old servant 
of tha Company in India, and three men sent out direct 
from En^and. General Clavering, Colonel Motvson, and the 
BOterioQS Philip Francis, the reputed author of the 
Zettere of No appointments, as things turned out, 

coold wall have been more unfortunate; the system itself 
was ill devised; in bands such es theaa it was to prove 
entirely unwmbable. The Governor-General and Council 
were to obey the orders of the Court of DirecCon and keep 
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then) regularly informed of all oifitten of inten^t to the 
Company. The Dlrectora 00 their part were, within four* 
teen days, to send copies oi ell those portions ct the 
Governor's dispatches cooceming revenue to the Tceesury, 
end concerning dvil or miUtary adnunietration to the 
Secretary of State. AsupremeConrtof Justice, the Judges 
of which were appointed by the Crown, was established lo 
Calcutia, A liberal salary was amigncd to the Govemor- 
Geoeral—^^5,000 a year; £zo,ooo m each member of 
Coundl; ;^fi,ooo to the Chief Justice, and £6,oce to each 
puisne Judge. The acceptance of any preaent or reward 
from any Prince or other native in India was strictly pro¬ 
hibited; nor was any employes of the Company to be con¬ 
cerned directly or indirectly with trade exe^ on behalf of 
the Company. 

Warren Haatinga, when appointed under thle Act to the Wurte 
cf&ce oi Governor-General, had been already for more than 
twenty yean one of the Company*! larvaots in India. 

After Clive'a victory at Pla«ey. Haatingi had been 
appointed to the difficult poet of agent at the Court of the 
Nawab at Murshldabad. He there acquired an Intimate 
knowledge of the icandalous corruption which wee, ae we 
have Men, at that time eharaeterietie of the Ccmpany'a 
adsninietratien, Nerhadheanydoubtaitotherooteaaee 
of the evil ha deplored. * Nothing be wrote, 'wUl ever reach 
the root of theee evils till eome certain boundary be fixed 
between the Nawab'i authority and our own ^vllegee.’ 

CLve's attempt to fix that boundary was only partially 
sueceaaful, and It feU to Hastings, u we ahall see, lo abolish 
CUve's Dual System, and to establish the Company as the 
actual and rosponMble governing authority in Bengal. 

*0n my arrival Is Bengal, 1 found this Govemmeot’, he 
wrote, 'In pcesenelon of a great and rich dotniiuoaeDd 1 wide 
poUtieal system, which has since bees gna.tly erteoded without 
one rule cl goventment but what deecended to it Irooi its 
anciant conunsrco] InstitatloDe, or any prineipds of pohcy bat 
such IS accident or the deealtory {odgeoMt of those in adaal 
powar recoTomended. ItwasMcosseiy toreetarvtbsaoHiohty 
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of g ovfti till tent to tbe source from vhkh lt» poven onginsfod ; 
to sjsufM tbe diRct oootrol instead of eHowiDg it to act ^ a 
ccBceaJed and weatwoed Infioence; to conatiriite an unifonn 
and afiectual mode for tba management and coPecrioa oi the 
public raranDt; to establish regular courts for the adfiunistra- 
tion ot dell and eritninal juatio: to give atcangth and cRilit; 
to its political coanexiOM aivd to tranafar a shaia ot Ita wealth 
to CrMt Britain without Bshioating its circulation/ 

The flrat two years of Haatlsgs'a gcvamaant were devoted 
to the attiinsiont of the objects thus svicdnctly earn* 
maxised. He put an end to the Dual System; he diamlaaed 
the Nawtb's native Hiniater» who was reaponMble to the 
English Government for the collection of revenue^ the 
admlnlstntlon of )uitlee, end the maintenance of order; 
traTiffarred the functions of this great functionary to 
ir v&nti of the CompaDy» upon whom Haitlngs eonatstently 
impoted direct reeponslbUlty; and removed the ectoel net 
of government from MursUdabed to Calcutta. Thus did 
the Company become in font as wall as in fact the eove* 
reign ruler of Bengal. 

. Warren Hutingt wu, unfortanately. during hfa whole 

* term of oftu, perpetuelly bareued by demands from tbe 
IHraetori for larger dividend! on India Stock. The result 
wee a wlee of meaauree. for which, from bli own day to 
our own, be bes been bitterly critlelMd. This side of his 
work must reesive attention later on. But It is pertinent in 
the praaant coimexlou to obierve that all his work was 
■coomplisbed under the meat dlflcult condidooi. He was, 
tfarou^out. servini two mestere: tbe British Berliafflcnt 
and the Beard of Directors. The ridiculous system under 
wMch the GomuoT'Oeneral could be outvoted in bis own 
Council would have hampered his policy in India even had 
that CouneQ not included a man like Philip Francis. As U 
was, Frands, from the Am. opposed Hastings at every 
possible step, encouraged hk enemiee to intrigue against 
hiJB, and reduced to a minimum tba Govemox-General’s 
authofity in hla own Council. 

While thus hampered by tbe conditions ol the 
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Ad, Histingi was npon to coalront 4 ed^ In India, 

Kndend mora dangerooa by the tact tbat aot m India 0017 
but in Europe and in Anenca, GRe.t Britain was at the 
nvnnent enfaged in a fight lor ber very eadstenoe. Two 
great masten of rhetonchave used thdr superb talents to 
beemircb the character, if not tobdltila the acbievemetiu, 
of ihia great Rfigliahinari, With tbcee achievements In tbs 
larger aphere of bis foreign polky. a later ebapter win deal; 
but It la here relevant to recall the fact that an hla workwae 
done under, or in spite of, a system which was lenninated 
only by the passing of Pitt's Statute of 1784. « 

The system estabUahed In J973 could net uodar any eir* 
eumataocee have beeo more than trandtlonaL Tbe dadog 
defiance with which Hastioga met the attempia of the 
Hone Coverninent and the Directors to control hie action 
In India, and the chargee of crtialty and extortion aUeged 
againat him by hla enemies, both in India and In Engla^, 
combined to bring the lyitsn to ta end. Though the 
servlcae of Hastlnp were of incomparable vahia to thia 
country, no Gcvemment could pa^t Its orders to be 
set systematleally at defiance. In 1781, therefore, a Select 
Committee cd tbe Houae of CommoDS was appointed to 
inquire Into the adminietntlon of Justice in Be^al, and on 
tbe Report of that Conunlttee amendments to the Statute 
of I77J were enacted. In no respect was the fSigefeMtig Acl 
more defective tbAn in iti failure to deAna the jurisdl^en 
of the Supreme Court which it set up, and tha relation 
betnwen that Court and the Governor•CenereJ In Coundl^ 
between the Judicial and Execative Departments of 
Government. A high authority has formulated oartalA 
qaeetuKU, to which ^e RegtdaiHig Art supplied no answer: 
(1) What law was tbe Snprsma Court to a^lnlatsr 7 {a) To 
whom wia thie law to be admtnistcxod f (3) On whom lay 
the bunka of proviog exemption from or subjection to tbe 
JurisdictioD of the Court ? Was it coaftaed to the English 
and native officers of the Company or did it extend to the 
native inhaUtants of Indlareaidlngiii the three provinces ?' 

* nbwt, 4/ InHa. p. 54 ••). 
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Thft Amt»4*ttg Aef of 1761 virtually settled all the 
pdfiU In dispute between the Sutton Court and the 
GovertMC'Ceneial'in-CounciI in favour of the latter. 

After the p««'"g of this Act» the Committee, of which 
duihs was the most prominent monbet, continued tc 
sit for several yeara It ocoimulated a vast amount of 
evidence and presented to the House no fewer than twelve 
Infonsahve but voluimnoue Repotti» Inspired and indeed 
mainly drafted by Burke. Theee Reports made the stay' 
at-h ome Snglisfainan for the tint time aware of what his 
countrymen were doing b India, and of the curloualy 
anomalous systam under whidi ths work wu done. No- 
where, indeed, is the state of India on the eve of the great 
ooutitotional change effected by Pttt'i Act better deecribed 
thaa In a pnuafe from the Ninth Report: 

'Your Ceswittee', It runs, 'And that during the whole 
period which elapsed from 1773 to the eornfflencement ef rySs. 
dliofdwi arid abusee of every Uad molUpUed. Wait, contrary 
to policy and eentrary to pabUc faith, wen mrtybg on in 
varleoe parts of India. Ths allhss and dependent subjects of 
ths Company were everywhere eppreesed. Diese n i ie ns in the 
Seprems Condi prevailed for the greater part ef that time: 
the contests between the dvU «ad fadlcUl powers thnatened 
that iseae, to which they came at lut'-an emted realsunce w 
ths eutherlty of the King's Court ef Justice; the crdere which. 
byttActetPMliament. ths servants were bound to obey, were 
avewedJy and on pslacl(de contemned; until at length the fatal 
eBecti of eceurat^ted mledemeaneore abroad and neglects at 
heme broke out In the alanoinf ouaner v^b yoer Committee 
have so fully reported to this Hotae.' 

This summary, though obviously coloured by Burke’s 
detestation of Hastings, undoubtedly revealed a confused 
sltoation which called peremptorily for reform. 

Par4 Theadmlnlstratiooof justice was not. hosrever. the only 
subject Into which FarBament inquired in rySz. A Secret 
Committee, presided over by Dondas, investigated tlie 
auscs of the war in the Carnatic. Acting on the reports 
just mentioned. Charles James Pox mtrodoced in 2783 bU 
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IndinBiU. TIi*tBUJptapo6edtotruisterth«Gov«fnmeQtof 
lodik trora tbe CompiLQy to a 6o«rd of sevenCoRuniuioQe/s 
to bo appdDted, in the fint Instuice^ by Parliament, and 
attervardsbytbeCrovn. The^eCominitfbneraweTetohavfl 
an abeolute power of pkdn|[ or dlapkcing all persona In 
the itf vice of the Company a^ of ordering and a^iclater- 
fng the terrherlec. ravenuee. and coomerce of India- The 
detaili of comneraal aubniniatration were to be cntnuted 
to the managament of a aeeond aubordioate body of nine 
aasiatant'Directora, to be ehoaes in the firat iMtance by 
Paj U am ep t and aitarwarda by the Court of Proprleton. 

The Bill though boldly conceiTed waa open to very grave 
objectlona. It not only violated the chartered rights of the 
Company and atruek & serious blow at tha principle of 
prlvata property, but propoaad to vest in the Com- 
nusdon«e, appointed In the first inatanee by PuHemant 
and sabeequently by the Crown, the whole pttrervege of 
TndU, aectmated to be worth two mUllona e yetr, by tbli 
means giving Fox end hie friends an Instrumant of politicsl 
cojTUplien more potent than that of ell the bonugh- 
moiigen oomblud. Yet It cannot be doubted that Pox 
himaetf. and etlll more Burke, honeatly babaved it to be 
their aeered miaelon 'to reacue the graeteat number of the 
human race that ever were so grievouily oppreaeed from 
the invMt tyranny that ever was axercbedV The BOL 
thoogh carried hi the Hooia of Commons by large majori* 
Uea. waa defeated in tha Kouaa of Lords, partly throogfa 
tha oppoeitlen of the Company, pertly beeeiM the Bill wu 
rflpr<Mntad aa a corrupt ettemiK on the part of the Whigs 
to control the patronage of In^ for Party porpoaes, and 
not least through the direct IntervsaUon of the King, who 
authorised Lord Templa to announce, in debate, that who¬ 
ever verted for the BUI would be r^ardod as bis personal 
enemy. Thus, as Pox bitterly complained, 'a BUI framed 
for the happfnese of thirty millions of our fellow creatures 
waa strangled in the very nwnient of triumph by an in¬ 
famous string of bedchamber iiaiasanes.' Lord Thuriow 
was unquestionably guUty of groteeque exaggeration whan 
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lu declared that tf the KU passed, 'the Kkg would In 
e&ct tahe the diadefii frcm his owb head afid place it on 
that ot Ux, Fok' ; yet the fact lematna that the defeat 
of the Bill was resanM as a penonal triompb for the 
Ring, who eontemptuoosly dismissed Fox and North and 
appointed as Prime Minister the yourtf Pitt. 

PAt's Pin could not, however, decline the task unaoccessfuUy 
attmpted by Pox. Owing to the fact that he took office 
while In a niinority in the House of Cooianns hia first 
India Bill was rejected. But no sooner had be obtained 
a parliamentary majority than be Introduced nnd passed 
into law the Isdia Bill of I 7 fi 4 . That Act transferred the 
government of British India Co a Board of six Comais* 
lionsra, suhaiqusotly known ii the Board of CoatroL The 
Board was to consist of the Chaneeller of the Sxcfaequsr, 
one of the Sseretasiaa of State, and tour ether Privy 
Coundlors, to be appointed by the King, end to h^ 
office duiinf his pisnsure. Ths Members of the Boerd were 
to be unpaid end were not to exercise patronage, but the 
Pre^dent of the Board became virtusily, though not for¬ 
mally. a Secretary of Stats for India. The Board was 
anthorised 'to toperintsnd, direct, and control oU acts, 
operations, and concerns which In any wise relate to the 
dvil or military government or reventMS of the British 
tarrltorlal poisaMona In the Bast Indies ^ It was to have 
aeceas to aU papers and murdtosnts of the Company, and to 
racelva eoplM of dispatches, sent or received. Thus, b 
affaira ths ConqMny was reduced to entire de- 
peadeoce on the Board of Control. On the other hand all 
< patronage reaaioed at the dlspcsal of ths Dlreetors. who 
ware etill to carry ou the commercial operations of the 
Company, The Court of Directors was. however, to 
appoint a Comrmttee of Secrecy of not more than threo 
Bheetors, and when the Bowd of Control igaued orders 
isqeiring scorscy. these were to be transmitted to India 
oaty with the knowledge of ths Secret Committee. The 
Govmor^eneral's Council was lednced to three MsEoben. 
one of whom was to be the Commanden^n^Suef. and the 
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control of the Goremot-General over the Fre«ldaid« 
of Bombay and Madras was substantially incrttsed A 
sopplsnientary Act, passed in 1786, io defareoce to tbs 
rcnonstrancse of Lord CemwaUsi, empowered the Govet* 
nor«G«neral to disresord the majority of Us Connell, pro¬ 
vided he did so in a formal way and accepted full pereonal 
responsibUity, 

Such were the main provisions of the famous Statute 
which lot tbs flnt time dednsd, with precision, the rek* 
tioM between the British Governeneot and the onbryonlc 
Bmpare la India. The scheme was admittedly a com* 
promise. UnliJn Pox's BUI It condacslsd no property; it 
disestablished no Inatitution. But though in no sense 
revolutionary it morksd an Important stoife In the ovolu* 
tioniry process by which the administration of a peat 
Dependency wtw trinsfemd from the control of a com* 
msreial Company to that of the Impsrisi Crown. The 
compromise left to the ^recton, os Marshman hoi 
ptctareeqoQly said, ^all the trappings of greatness, thslr 
fitad houM. their nugniflcient banquets, their vast patron¬ 
age: they were atm the graadeat Corporation in the 
greataet dty of the world, but there was etill the cheek* 
stfiog behind the moehinery which controlled aO its move¬ 
ments.’ 

The eheck^tring woi eupplied by the Board of Control, 
which, for the Am sixteen yean of its axietsnee. was pre¬ 
sided over by Henry Dundos, afterwords Viscount UelviUe. 
It hss been said (and by a Seetehrean) that ' Scotland, 
his party, and himself wera the three pasaloniof Dundas's 
llie*.< Yet he woa Pitt’e right-hand mau, and Pitt would 
not have given so much of his confidence. I am fain to 
behove, to one iriio was nothing more (to use Sir John 
Fortescue's deccriptlon) than a 'bom wire-ptiDer' or, in 
lord Rosebery’s more polite and poUsKed phrase ‘ a great 
political etrat^at ’. ’ In India,’ writes ths former, 'he left 
no mark beyond the bigh-wsUr mark of the flood of hla 
Countrymen whom he poured Into that country with In* 

* airC. 0 . Robertm. 
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dafatigible jobbery. His feller Scots oi course sssume that 
this was the hapj^eet fate which could befaO the greet 
Penuisah.' In view of the great Scottish names udth 
wbicb the missaJ of Indian History fa Ulumioated. even a 
Southron may be impelled to the belief that it was. But 
the p^t. curiously igDOred by Sir John Fortescue. Is that 
the working of the Act in India, daring the whole of 
Dnndas's tenure at the Board of Central, was committed 
to two great pro*eoBnls. Lord Cornwallis and Lord 
WeUealey; and that at Wellealey's side were twobardly less 
distInguJihed brothera, Hanry and Arthur, afterwards 
Duke of Wellington. To the India of CemwalUa aud the 
Wallealsya we must, in a later chapter, return. 

The Buchlaery set up by the Act of 17S4 was undeniably 
cumbrous, yet In practice the dual system functioned 
efieetlvely, and lifted until the Mutiny. The Mutiny, how* 
ever, brau^t both the Act tod the Company to an end, 
and India pasMd undo the direct government of the 
Crewa, 
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THE ENGLISH COMPANY AND THE 
INDIAN STATES 

Warren Hastings 

THE EAglkh Compwiy h47ing b yj? 6 ^diap 09 ed oi all ittCwdbWn 
Zuropaeo rivals found itjalf fac« to faca with a numbarJli^ 
of Eajaha and Nawabc, Chiefs uul Prince* who are com- 
aonly daacrlbed aa * NativeTinware all AaarielDorlglA» 
but aave for that fact were only in various degrees more 
'^tlve' than the Eagliah. 

To these Princes* as to Che English and French Com* 
panlee* the diesehitloft of the Mogul Empire had given an 
epporiunlty, which the more ambltioue aroong them were 
anxious to redeem. 

After the death of Aurungeeh the great Empire founded n« 
by Baber had fallen* u we have icca. into hopeleK dsety. 

Not* however, until the Mutiny, wea tb# last of the Kog^ 
Dynasty, Bahadur Shah, formally deposed: not until 
India passed under the British Crown was the Smplxeover 
which the Mogul bad long since ceased to exei^ any 
authority* technically dissolved. Nsvsrthaless. for more 
then a century* the Empire had been a phantom* and the 
auccsaelve occupants of Akbir's tbroiiA had bem mere 
puppats in ^ own Vieeroye* of the A^ghaas, 

the Marathaa* or the English. 

In the middle of the eighieenth cutury the vast sub* 
continent which we know as * India* was la truth maSer* 

Ipes. No central authority existed; and although la* 
numerable States and Powers bad come into bong in tlie 
south, tbs csotre* and the north, it was bnpoefble fer a 
contemporary to foresee what might happen. Such einia* 
tioQj periodically recur in human history. To the situation 
in India Lord MaoauUy found a pafii»i in the condition of t 
Europe after the dae^ otXhariaaagns. It may be that 
a sifnilar criris has to-day arisen in the bistory of China. 
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We concern cnjnelv«s solaly with India. Ont of the welter 
ud c«nliiaon in whkti Indie wes involved there gradually 
emar|vd four powen. vhoee rivaliy supplies Che main 
thread of Indian history for the hali^entury which foDowed 
Qive’a victory at 

These Powers nere the Viceroy oi the Deccan generally 
kfwwn as the Nisam, (hg_£ukr o< Mysore, the. Uaratha 
Confederacy. andlba£e|ljeh Company. In order to follow 
the tangled thread It is nsceasary to understand bow these 
Powers severally stood. 

The position el the English Company was wholly 
anomal^ and almost defies legal aaalysls. Acting under 
6 nccsssioD of chsrters the Company had established 
tridtng centres b Madras. Bombay, and Bengal. In 
Bombay it had acquired proprietary if not sovereign 
rights, subject, of eoorie, to the parsoouAt sovereignty of 
the British Crown. 'The hght.b fortify and defend thiL 
te.malotsb troops therc/ to admiaister jvMUca, to 
leviTtakv. to money, was', says Professor DodweU. 
'4^ ^. fuu I In Madras the position was 

more eqnivo^. but substantially tbs Company exercised 
eewelgn authority subject to ths payment of a quit rent, 
paid lemetintea to a local potentate, at other timea to 
Delhi, Most equivocal of all was the position in Bengal, 
endasthat Prssldsncy wu deatbed to ultimate eupremacy 
over the otheri, lliaon^BOgal that we cnay, braioipUcity's 
sai:e, conceatrste ow attensleru 

In Bengal the status of the Company was, down to syjd. 
merely that of uader the Vawab of Bengal, who 

was himself nominslly lubordlnate to the Emperor at 
Delhi. But after CUvs's reconqueet of CaJeatta and bis 
victory at Plassey ths position of the Company was b fact. 
If net fn theory, completely changed. If the Emperor was 
the puppet of his Hawab. the Hawab became In fact ths 
puppet of the Company. Ihe taking over of the financial 

• Ta« pwM lutM u bet 6t yean (cmt-iIiS). «Mll ^ dcae et tb» 
knUarathew 

* CamafUt4 nukry 4f /Wte, v. 
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adminutratioo (Dtwmm) io 176s markeds a» m have seen, 
a further ste^ on the roed whkhlsd to politicalsovereigoty. 
Under Wairen Heatings (1772-84) the journey was com- 
: the Company becems de j»cU>. U not it /gre, sove¬ 
reign Id Bengal. 

The toed, however, wee a rough one, and the pcution of 
the Corapany wee not &nelly itfored until the victory 
which ended the third and iut of the Maratha wars 10 z 8 t 8 . 

Of tbs native con^petitors for eupremecy in India by ier 
the meet formidable ww the Uaratha Confederacy. The 
Uarathaa, s Kin 4 A.Iva of iow-fWlfeOPgraf 6 nt appear on 
the stage of lodJar miAflU nl fh^ 

^tory. lIieiron|ina]horaewaslntheblJl<oanby of the 
weatern <f))afs to the out of Bombay, wheoee, under the 
l eadem hlpjj ftvjtji a brilliant military adven* 

turer, made marauding axpeditiena into the tertitoriea 

of their neighboan, breathing Are and daughter, and re- 
turning only on payment of heavy cootributloni. ^vtjl 
wu, however, much rnora than a lucfieiiluL bandit. A 
great guerrilla warrior, impoalng strict dlidpllna on hie 
f^owere, he wu also a itaUeman of high admlnietntlve 
Cacaeitv . He it was who welded the Marathaa into a 
nation, and launched them on a poUcieai career wUcb 
might, but for the prMDfia of Eutopmn xivale, have led to 
Che aatablWunaot of a Hindu supremacy throughout the 
suixoatinant. 

Not, however, under Slvajri dynasty. Kls deeeendanu, 
Indeed, continued, though not without intemptjoUi tO 
atti^^idhaAbrene be had eet ufsatSatara, until, by the 
application of the doctrine of UftfiS^^that State passed 
in 164S u nder British sway. But. as generally happened 
in Indian politics, effective power had long dnce pnmefl 
froo) (he ruler to a su^ect. ^rly in the eigbteanth century 
a certaio fialaji VtihvaBath succeeded in miking the 
o|Bfi£.Sf FjAhwa, or. Mayot th«Eaiaca.J)eredjtaTy, and 
established his dyTtaaly.aC SoDua, iriiich henceforward be* 
caroe the captal of the Maratha Confederacy. 

Other Maratha Statee were eetabbsbed in virtual in* 


I 
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depeadam, in G^nlior, Indan« B«nr» and Banda^ and bp 
th« m iddl e of the eifhteenUi century the Maratbu were 
nsakiog & bold bid for eupremacy over the whole aub- 
continent. Tbay coi^uered Gujarat^ Ualwv uid Oriasa 
(1736-51): in 1758 they oecujded the Pnnjab, and In x?6o 
took poonanioD of D^l itseU. 

Their rap^d profreea alarmed the hret Afghan Conqueror, 
Ahmad Shah Dtitul, and In 1759 he returned to India, re* 
occupi ed the Pinjab. aitd Is 176: Inflicted on the Mar* 
athaa 4 ouahing defeat at Panipat in the Punjab. But 
thii reaoundrng victory brought little pereienent advao* 
taga to the victor, nor did it permanently hnpeir the power 
of the vanquiihed. The Pe^wa bhneeU never ncovared 
hie pnatige; hie authcvityoverthe Confederacy wae broken, 
but the component kingdeni, after a while, recovered, and 
during the next half*eantury gave constant trouble to the 
EngUib Company. Ahmad Shah woe oompallad by a 
mutiny of hit troopa to withdraw to Afghaniitaia. 

The iteady advance of the Ueratha power hed not, dovm 
to thie point, seriouely interfered, save in Bombay, with 
the aetlvltiei of the Ecgliah, Company. On the contrary, 

.fan 

and, in paAleulari le Sir Alfred LyaP points out, had 
countered the growli^f Influeoce of Bueey, the French 
Reeident, at Hyderabad. The eane writer qaetea, with 
evident conearrarK*, as o^niea expreaeed, in October 2756, 
by the Prosidsnt aad Couadl of Hadrai;' We look OQ the - 
Morathoea to be more thafi a match for.the whole (Mogul) 
Sffiplrg, wars no European focce to interfere.’ In other 
wordi it oeeme highly probable that, but for the appear* 
ance of the Europetne on the field of Indian politic*, the 
Marathae would have established their supemacy over the 
ff lyla of Central aod Southern India, if they bad not, in* 
deed, grasped the sceptre which wae ialling from the lisCleee 
hands of tim phantom E&^isntf at Delhi. As tbingi were, 
the Eoghah Govamora were able to a balance of 

power among tbe leading States in India until the day 
came wheo Lord WcUeeley could make a bold advance and 
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esUhlbb tba Company, in its ovn despite, as tKe Pan* 
mount Powas in India. Meanwhile, the Balance of Power 
policy depended £ac Its auecees on the rap^ nse to pr^ 
ffilc^e of the States of Mysore and Hydoabed 
In the Deccan, the ^^^m.ni.Vniv then* 

greatest of the Satiape of the Mo^ Empemr. had esiab* 

Uahed an haredltaiy dynasty, and from hia mpital at 
Hydeeabad ruled over that vast dastiict in virtual inda* 
pandenca. AdepatyoftbeNitam, known astbeNawabof 
Ascot, had sijnUarly establisbed an hereditary aovera^nty 
over the Carnatic. Farther south was the MacaihaiClngdom 
j/Tarjcire,wbUeanother Hindu Rajahnilad s^lilthJaapoly > 

Of the cocapetltors for luprasaey the Nlsam, deepkte 
his vast dominions, proved the least formidable, and was 
Indeed not saldom the ally. thouitLost-alsoyaln earlier 
dayt a too truUw orthy al^. of the EncUsh.Cmpany.' 

ihe third of the frefi 'native' States was that of Mysore. Krson. 
Its npid riM to prominenoe was due to the outstandin|! 
feniui of one of the Mohammedan advsnturers, 

Qflfh ^ the SOB of a soldlar of lowly Urtb, Ryder All 
WBti preeUaly the type of man to whom the prevaUlni 
anarchy offered a superb opportualty. A hrlUient soldier 
end an astute poUtlelan he was equally conspicuous for 
ceuraca in tbs field and for eraft in Cotmdl. A lavace in 
cruelty, utterly anserupolous, ha was nevertbslees an 
accomplished hngulst, u expert flosAder, and a man of 
great buslnses edacity, like many other military advsn* • 
tuian of that period he attracted to his banner a number 
of the metoenery soldiars with whom India in those days 
teamed. Under a daring leader these men could be sun. ff 
i»^ofjfiCuJAf pay. St least of tl» rich booty 

vToI^ «is the recurrent reward of loccsserul caios. Is.(96z. 
Hyder Ah descended upon Mysore, practlceJIy puehed 
aside the anclK^t H^u dynasty, established a powerful 
State UD^er bis own rule arul beqocathtd it, os will be seea. 
sea.T^. Once a year, however, the Hindu Rajah, 

fndfttevy el Qm Soptr*. 
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« close prisoner in Hydet All’s bands, «ss pabllcly ex* 
blbitc 4 to bis owniiinl sob^eds. 

The fiist of a s«rMS ot wars between Mysore and the 
En^Usb Conipsiiy broke out Iq, *767.’ A year earlier, the 
«?<? »» Madras Govenunent, as bopdibnty inefficisat as it.jfas 
cottupL bad conslnded wlcli the Kisam a bargain by which, 
as the price of tb«r assistance against Hyder Ali of M)^re, 
the Company were (0 obtain tb^ Korthem Ckcars, a long 
and narrow strip of territory, lying along the coast between 
Vadrai and Bengal. The NUam proved bhnsalf a faitblasa 
ally, and joined forces Indl&rently with Hydar All and 
tbs EngUsb as the circumstancea cd the moment seemad to 
dictate. In 1767, having united his foreaa with thoaa of 
jHydv All, tha two adventurers wsre severely defeated at 
JflnttOaJas by. Coloml Jocef 4 ) Smith, but tha ground 
thus lost was mors than rsgainsd by Hydar All when in 
4769 be rode at tbs head of bis cavalry up to tha wallLof 
iiiKlns, end dlctatad a peace, on the basis of ah' ^oseiMr. 
Evidently it was high Uma, if tha whals position of ths 
Company in India was net to ba bopalasnly compromised, 
to bring the incompetent government of Uadns under ths 
contrel of Caleatta. ^ 

And not only the Government of Kadrae. As the flat 
Mysore Wax was due to tha felly and incompatenee of 
Madrii, eo oar first larious eordUct with tha Maratbas 

® waj provohad by the ambUion of the Bombay 
ency. By that Uma, however, the supreme govern* 
msnt had passed teto tha bands of Warren Hastings, and 
tbe results wars, therefora, lass unfortunate. 

Before ba was Involved in war with the Maratbas 
Nastinge had luckily had time, by a series of bold measures, 
to consobdata his own position and that of the Company in 
Bengal. He had removed the seat of government from 
^urddd*bsd» whenee the Nawab bad ruled, tQ.C4L»Ha; 
he had eubstantiaQy reduced ths allowance paid by tbe 

* TaeMtei)M 0 tM{i*>ve: di T7aD-4—sooeOaM r«40a*dai 
Pint Hyten War'; (Ifl 1 ?ec j; (iu) Har^-May 179^ 
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Company to the NAwab of Beogal, and had aboluhed alto* 

Setbfif the tribute to the Mogul Emperor, The Em* 
poroc Shah Alam {i 7 ;; 9 -idod) wu at thie time virtually a 
prieoner In the ba^ of the Manthaa, by whom ha was 
restored to Delhi jn 1771 - The tnbote to him. therefore, 
was m fact a subaldy to bit jailers. A unular motive in- 
apired the aeiion of Haetlsgs ia regard to Allahabad and 
Aorah. Tbcas dktricta had been handed over by Givs to 
the Emperor, when injjbs he granted the, Dhraani of 
Seogal to the Ccmpuy. But covering, as they did, our 
north'veatem frontier they coold not be pennitted to fall 
into the banda of the great military Confederacy which 
held in pawn the psrion of the Mogul. 

The pohcy of Kaatlnga wain Int i ep we *haitl<fc«ee o«^aae 
Alroag aadia eeuld Makait, agatnit the adwaniri'of the 
iilinilUAtowards Bengal. Oudh was a ooaveslent buAor, 
and to Ondb, accordingly, he handed over Allahabad and 
Corah bv fha Tr aarv of Besaree (September 1773). Shu^^* 
ilddaela, the ^twal^Vlder of Oudtu p aid jo ly a of 
rupeea Cot the ooneeMion, and agreed alio to pay a eubaldy 
towards the maintenance ef a British garrtaen. 

The Kohilla War was part and parcel of the Mme policy. 

No Incident in Hattknga'e career brought down upon his 
head more vlolenublaiuy HthAliiM; nor was ha entirely 
clenred of tbe chargee ogAlnat him. ia this conaaxloa, uneQ 
the publicaticn. lome forty yeanago^ of Sic JchAStrach^^a. 
hrilHapt JVHagraph,*. That the chargee ehculd have been 
M long b^ievad was due primarily no doubt to the in- 
flaineddbg|0Ei&-«f Buka o.fid ftill more to the (Utterinf 
phrasee with which Macaulay embelllebed. exagcuatad. 
and, to qteak bluntly, faJeified tho ctory. 

The S^olullae wer» one «f many warhlte triboa of 
Afyt.tinW.Ti and had. some twenty-hvs y&n ago, eon* 
p»fwjnr< e4 TKglf tfTf4tftry 

b«rtg threateuod, like that of Ou^ the Uarathas. the 
two ndghhours condoded a dcfanalve alliance agalnat 
those teni£ylagj}aadite. Such were, however, of 

> 4<U M JhUUs Wm lOea). 
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the most elastic charactsr, and the only uncartainty was 
whkh of the two alHes would first deseit tbe othac and 
comtry ^ wil ^ h the common enemy. The Nawab-VIrier of 
Oudb represent^ to Hastings that a comlxnatlon between 
vw.lmmment, and U concluded 
would gravely menace the security both of Oodh and 
Bengal. 

Hastings aaBenUd, and at the price of 40 lacs of rupee* 
agreed to eopply a brigade to join the troops of the Nawab 
in SAtkipating the attack of the RohfUas. ’Iht.bruntjaf 
the fighting fell on the Britiih coatingent; the RohiUa* 
were heavily defeated, and thacr territory waa handed 
ovar to the Nawab. The Nawab'i troopa having displayed 
the utmcet cowardke la the field were eubaequently guilty 
ei cnultiea which brought disgrace upon.lhtds i^tlsh 
asaoMte*. Kasling* ought as doubt to have foreieea such 
a eoatiogncy, and have taken preoautUms against It. 
Thus fir. but 00. (ulbar. be dseerved the censore paseed 
upon him. PeUtMoUy, however, his policy brlUianUy ful* 
filled hie antldpatloi^ He elwngthined-the buHer State 
etOadhfand heeaktng tha pcwet of the RobiUas, made 
•nrmrHy inn the nmlh weitefn frnnrieti of Bengal. 
Al.Mgards the Bohilka, Sir John Strachey's expeture 
of the myth, labcriooaly built up by Burke, MiU, and 
Macaulay, is so concluilva that It may be pemUMlble to 
quote a few sentences from his monograph. 

‘I have pereeatOy’, he writes, 'bad oceaaloa (0 Inveetigate 
tbs faeta of perhaps the worst of the crimes of which Hosdng* 
hasbenawusod.tbeieleendsxtsnninationoftheRolilllaj,... 
I went to Robilkhand without a deebt of the truth of the 
terrible story told by Bufke and Mill and by Lord Macaolay is 
buMmouseesay, bBtlsooDCbangedoiyopiniwL I found my- 
aatf in the aUdat of a popukUon by «riikh the hiMory ol theue 
Itiaue bad not bean forgottan, and of which an impcslane and 
inuoKTOUSiaetioo occaietedofRebillas.tbeeliildresandgTsnd- 
■•hlMf of the men whose race was nppoend to have been 
almost ntenoinated. I waa in fregusnt comacnication with a 
RohiUa prloes wbo rnlsd over a considerable territory which 
bk ancestor owed to Warren Haseiags, and which had been in 
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thap oMW cmothii faroDy ever rtncc. NoanehaderBrhear^ 
at tb» itfoortw which tld« £11 Engliabjmn with (U^uda. 

Lfttcr in Ule I wu able to undertaka as exajninaiion ot the 
origijial AothohtiM on the Robilla Wu, and I can hardly n- 
prea in modecate lai^na^ my indignation ,M the mUNprw 
«aeot 3 itiona, the auppraaeknt of truth, the garbling of doeaitbcnb 
of which I found MiD had been guilty. The EsgUth army 

waa net hired oat by Kastmga ht the dotruebon of the 
RohiQaa; the RohUha. described by Burke le beloofiog to. 

ffTfMW 

rfisth”, wve no oatioo at ell, but a eemparatlnly mall bodyi 
of cruel and rapaeloaa Afghan adventwen who had impoaedr 
thair MMfi ndaho-ac unwlllisi Hiodu^bpclatloa, and the| 
atoiy of flctlUoUi' 

NeverthaleM, when the laat word of the apologlft haa 
been eald, it ramtina traa that while there ia little groond 
tor the exaggerated i ad l el men t preferred agalnet Naetlnpi 
the whole budjwee leave# an unwholeeome taite in the 
mouth. 

The expedition ngalnet the RohiDae took place IfVi^Ql' 
Hardly wai It brought to a tarmlaatlon before Haatingi 
waa involved In thoee difneulfiea with hla Ceundl which, «<wr. 
«e already mentioned, were tha direct raault of tha.RggK:. 

iMtif 

In the dirty work of blackening the character end under¬ 
mining the autberky of thdr chief. Philip Proncli and hie 
ooUeaguee on the Connell toond an eager ally In the penon 
of an influential bat uneerapuloue Brahmin, The Uahn- 
rajah Ndocomar bore penonal gradgel of long etanding 
againn the Govenw*Gcneral, tod bad woven around him 
thaj^ ofjncfirainatlng chargaa wlt^tham w t w etignent 
f^ggpB'*y 

The majority of the Council demanded that 
should bo permitted to appear before the Counol and per¬ 
sonally aubetantlate his chargee againat the Gov«mor- 
Gene^ Hastings very naturally and properly declined to 
gfflidf at his o wn trial * Harlared thi mn*in[j ^iiH°id 
4114With fiftrewiU the£aufidlChamber, 

The majority, however, pursued their way undaunted^ and 
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the sHuttioD of the Govemor«G«ntfsl seemed wellni^ 
despvate whoi the tables were suddenly timed. J^un- 
ocmarwa&anesUdon a chufBot forgery; tried before the 
Chief Jiotice. Sir EUjah Impey. eonvMsd by a British 
Jury end condemned to death. To the amaMment ot the 
con^intors and the consternation of the Hindus th« 
sentenca opoa the Brahmin was aeiually cvried out. 

That the arrest and execution of hla impleable enemy 
had cone in the very nick of tune for Hastings cannot bo 
donied. To many minds, including Lord Macaulay's, the 
inference wu Ineahiible. ' It was', ha writes, and still is 
the ^anioA of svayhody, idiots and Hographsm alone 
tueptsd, thfiLilutings was the real movor in ths bu^ 
ness', and he proessda to consuro. in the aeverat tertos. 
ths condflct ^ Chief Juatleo Impey who, 'afulng as a 
judge, put a man uajustly to death in ordor to aerve a 
political porposa' 

EnidMtbi—iha-£haitm_ agpjipfi Hastings.. Ifiipey 
■tin j or fell ifythar. Css they b« suatatcied ? This at 
least nay ba eaul: It hardly Has in the mouth of a layman 
to qaeatien the judgsmant pronosnesd by one of the meat 
emfnsnt jurists and judges of recant times. Sir James 
Fftsjamas Stephen was not only a Judga of tha High 
Court ki Bnglud, but had bean legal member of Council 
in India. Sme forty years ago he aabjected the whole 
case to tha most careful semtlny and declared himeelf 
convinced that Hastiogs had nothing whatever to do with 
the preeecalioA of Koocomar; that there was consequently 
no lert of eonaplraey or underttinding between Hasthiga 
end Iinpey (admittedly the friend of Mastlngi but none 
the lees an eeninent lawyer and 1 naan of the hi^ieet chame* 
tar); and finally, that Kuncomar’a trial and condaoinatlon 
wereperfectly fait,* Impcy wt«.todaad,iffip«chedin on 

abt charfeSi including his conduct of Nuncomar's trial, but 
ba Bucceasfolly defended hfmeeU against them and the Im¬ 
peachment wae dropped. It had served its primary pur¬ 
pose; It had prejodiced the case egainst HastlngB. 

* NwnMrnar mt Imfin (iBIj). 
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I£ tti« jodgcment e£ Sir Jiiubs Stephen is not ref^erdet) 
MS conclusive, we are now m a poaKion to support it by 
an appe^to Frasa&liinMU. The Francis papers were in 
deposited in the India Office; they wen recently 
uiUlaed £or the prodaction ol a monograph which s ho u ld 
fnoUy expose, as a base party fabrication, the Whig 
lefend that so long passed for hbCory.' 

One more difficulty Hastings bad to surmount before he 
was quit of his venomous eoUsaguea. At the end of the 
RobUla busnuM the Governor-General had. in a rare flt 
of impatience, placed In the hands of his agent in London, 
ColoBa) Meeltan a. a conditional resignation of his office. 
More than a year afterwards MaclCAne, by a rogretUble 
mistake, forwarded it to the Dlreetora, who pomptly 
accepted it and appointed Qeaacal^laveanggo bold office 
until the arrival of •Ur. Whsiv, who was ap* 
pointed to succeed Hastings. 

Tbs news reached Calcutta in Jana 
quarrel between Haitinge and hil CooncU was at iti hdght. 
Hastla|s was dumbfounded, but refused to abdicate; 
Impey end bis eollsagues of the High Court, to whom the 
matter was referred, supported Hastings, and tvrs months 
afterwards C^ varing oppprtpnply djed. UonsoA had pre* 
deceased him in S^ambsr zj^. Hutlngs wu at long 
last muter in his own house, and free to carry out his well* 
considered plaoi. A letter written by tbe Govecoor* 
General to his friend, Mr. Alexander SUlott, ecntelne a 
masterly review of the petition at that ttans 
zjjjlM id clearly bidicateathep^ey which heo^d to 
*p6rw. 

'Yon an alreedy well acquainted’, he wrote, 'with tbe 
general ^ietn which 2 wish to be ainpo wo i ' od to wtabllih la 
India, neBKdy, to eictand the ioffiienco of the Britiih oatloato 
every part cl rnAi* not too ramoia front tbair poweeeioni, with¬ 
out eitlargb^ the ctmle of their defence or involving them la 
bssudooe or ladeftnHe engagementi, and to acce^ of the 

* Sofais Weltemaa. Wwt** (MMchater. 
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allegusc* of nch oX va nd^boun u dull iue to be enlisted 
** UDOoc Ote triends ud tBta of tbe King of Greet Brttein/’ 

In ^ia Eogliab Hestugs meant to neke Great Britain 
paramocnt hi India, by ateadilythoogh autioualy extend¬ 
ing the direct dominion of the Compeny, and by bringing 
the Mt of the eob-continent into & network of eiibudiary 
allUnctt' Hie luccMore did but follow the lines thut 
oleerljlalddowobyHaetlngi. MeenwhOe.beweeinoolved. 
during the remaintng yean of his term of office, In a series 
of wars to which he wee eoounitted by the ambition of the 
sobordinate Preddanciaa, and by tha reatleMnesi of the 
Indiia Powtfs with which they ware in isnmediaie contact. 
?int Mw> Hitherto the Coopany had not coma into direct conflict 
‘SJK' ^ Matalha Coniedataey, But tha Bombay Govern- 
ment, anxloM to emulate the territorial expanaioD of the 
ether PrealdeneiH, acw entered Into negotiations with 
Ragenaut Rao Rfl|oba, a pretender to the Peshwanhip 
of Poena, end In x?f^ concluded with him the Treaty of 
Surat. Ragoba was to become Peahwa tad ia return to 
cede to the Company the neighbouring ieland of^ale^, 
on wldch tha modem city of Bombay portly stanar^d 
ths wolBa^n . 'Iheee plaeea had previously bitn held 
byuMPertagueM, but had been captured by the Me.ratbas. 

WtLtte BiaU-fifiUt-aLalUii. * {/ **** ^i»iii»^ fy axcursione 
of the Bombay Covenuneat ware aimete uniformly un¬ 
fortunate. The Bengal Government stigmatised the whole 
policy pursued at Bombay os 'jnpcdlri^ dang^CSPS, un* 
aodjofifed, and uajutt', but Haat^, unexpectedly eup- 
ported by the Birsotors, decided that the Bombay 
Government muet be supported, and dispauhed Colonel 
Goddard t o jheif assisttnce.* Goddard mad^ a brilliaot 
march acroea India from s& to eea, CQptoied Ahmadahad, 
overran the rich province of Gujarat, fid rayiip iad 


• Ap. GMf, li IJS-?. 

' TX* aamit** e Xvs (m w otfaar pcAia) scfHvbsK sbbtevHwd. 
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(1730). Another umy under Mnjor Popbun wu, 
in the lame year, dupatched bam Bengal to Milwa, and 
completed the dUfiODiltuce of Sindbia. begun byGoddaid, 
by tbs capture of the faracnu iortreu->- 4 u(herio deemed 
Inipregnable—of Gvnlior. The frulte of these brilliaat 
victoriee were largely dissipated by Goddard’s failure to 
take Poona (xySz), aad in 17SS Hartings was glad enough 
to conclude the Treaty of Salbai Gujarat was r^tored to 
the Marathci; Ragobe was pensioned by the P«shwa; 
.SaUstte with Els^antaand two other small islands repre> 
sented the sols material f6»Bipeaas (or saveral yean of 
and costly war, 

A further eoosldentfon most not be ignored. Through* BtJtsaau 
out these yean of strsin and itr<« in India, Gnat Britain 
was paaalng through a crisis, perhaps the nust dangsroui 
that ever threatened her existence u a Worl(i*Pow«r. 

Her Amarlcnn Colonies hsd dselarsd thsir IndSFShdsiKa 
Jfl tjWd! InJ797 General Bqrfoyne waa eompeUsd to lur* 
renasr^a^Sao^^: In 177S Prance declared war on Eng¬ 
land ; in S779 Spain followed suit ■. Holland joined Spain; 
in 1780 tha northern Powers, headed by Russia, by a 
declaration of 'axraed neutnJily’, virtually united is a 
wofld<oalJtion against ue; in 178s Ireland extorted a om- 
ceeiion of legislative iadsparvdanes. 

Our difieultles in Europe, in America, and the Weet 
Indies Inevitably reacted upon our posltloci In the*Eese. 

Not only indirectly. France had no longer any political 
status In India: but there ware still Frenchmen at the 
Courts of tbs Indian Princes, ceasslaiily engaged In In¬ 
trigues, which might, li not countsred, have encouraged 
their countrymen to attempt the recovery of their lost 
dominion in the East. 

Particularly were the French agents active at the Court Somd 
of Hyder All of Uysora. large qDBiititiee of munitions 
ware dispatched to him from the isIs-ntAMshan. and he >7 I«h- 
was encouraged to seise a unique opportunity for driving 
the Briti^ out of Southern India, if not of annihilating 
their power In the East Hyder All was not the man to 

Mi H 
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Qcf^ct it. (l meet (ornudaUe eombinerion efiteted 

b«tv«ai binMelf, the Nisftm, tbe Uahanjah of Kt^put, 
k&d Uu r«t ol tlie Mantbk confederate*. The letter were 
klmd; at war with the Sritiab m the north-weat. The 
Uaharajah of Nagpur vaa to attack Beofal; the Nlaam to 
invade the Nordiera Urcan, and Hydar AH hunieli wi» to 
deacend on the CamaUc. 

The Hadm CovKitfrvsnt, by an Ul-tuned attack on the 
Pranch aettlemecta in Southern India. |ave Hyder Ali an 
ftpipop u i^ ty, if 9Qt an a)(cijie. The skilful diplomacy of 
Haatinp detached the Nisam and the Maharajah of Ilag- 
por from the eentemplated comblnaticm. but Hyder Ali, 
at th« head of a peat army, Wl like a thunderbolt upon 
the SnfUib pcaMtione In Carnatie (July t;8o). The 
eequal may ba told In the worda uied ^ firrte in hl> 
JUAUI lp«Kh^th*Mawab ol Arcot'f debts. 

Jbm «Mued a icene of woe the like cf which u 
jaan*. BftJutcuoacelved and whkh no toopia can ade^Htaly 
All the honen e< war b«bn known or heard e( wen 
iTWKy to that MW havoc. & iteim of wilvenal Are hlaetsd 
eaiOL^ild. "onmAvd ovary houei, deetroyed every temple. 
The nlMrable Inhebltaats il^ng frwn tMr darning vlUagee in 
pait were Jku|htered; otben without regard lo eex. to age, to 
the reepact <J ewk «eaefedaeii el function, fathers tom from 
ehiidn&i huelw^ Jsm .wIvm, «i»lfi{)ad.la.a vUrlwlad ef 
cavalry and unidst the goading epaan of dAvare and the 
tran^log of pvret&ng horeai. were swept into captivity in an 
anknown aadbeetUa li&d. Thoee who were able to evade tUe 
tempatfledtothewalUddtiea. Hut««caplagfroio&n. eword 
and exUe they fell hits the jaws of fudoa.... For aightaen 
ewitha withMt tntandaAoo this dwtroctlon raged Crera the 
gatee of Madras to the gates of Tanjore i and eo completely 
didibseemaftenbitheart, Hydar Ali and hit moca ferocious 
jpn. abeolva tbeomlvcs of thair impiou vow. that wb*n th* 
Eritlib amtiae traversed, ae they did. the Carnatic for hundreds 
of nuke in eS diKcUen.tlttou^ thevAete Une of their march, 
they did set tee one mn, ncft^onajiHaaian, not^oochlld. not— 
one foDc-footed >«■■» g"v dead 

undormsilancereigoedeverthewtalengioa. With the iocoft' 
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stdenblQ excof^tion* of tbo iujtoiv Tinosc^ 

I wlah to t« aodsrstood aa apaaMnj U(er%^ ... tltft hurt yg"* 
cf vm pamd yary pafttrf (hs pEOViDCM Q< 

C iiuitic. Sj.U3£«y«a dUtrlct* (0 itt Aortb nd to tbe 
■ou2t (a£d tlM«« not wholly tatoachedj escapod tli« geneni 

Burke wAa« edmitteiUy, a rhetorician; hi* etatemante 
about India generally took oneometblfif of Orlentai over- 
colouring and fiKaggeratlon; but (ha picture be painte of 
the devaatatkm of the Carnatic aeeme on the whole to have 
been UtUa overdrawn. Hutingf. on h«rinf of Hydsr 
Ali'a irruption, acted with hie ueual promptitude; 
dlipatched the veteran commasder, Sir Eyre Coote, with 
a large force to Uadraeby aea, and nnt another large force 
by land under Colonel Pearee. IhaM-protnpt 
undoubtedly aaved the Sngliah Entire In Southern lodla. 
^ *' uitow one. We may 

gather tblThm a Utter written to the Director! by &r 
jfltifi MacPbereon—who on Haatinge'e departure utad aa 
(kvemor-Ceneral ad tnimm (Hat,. >2^1.to 

Of the danger to which the very axlitenca of the Comr«ay 
waithen UkuguttXS&z) aapOMd, wecan have no ada^eate Idea. 
Your Army toward! Bombay had been obliged to retnat from 
a gallant but unencceealo) enterptiM toward! Pooi!, and It 
re quir ed graat bravery and »fciu to ee au re thMr retreat from 
tha Qhate ttlhaaaaalda. f ■ The utmoet of their military axar* 
tlooa, (hough eupportedby an Army trura Bengal, and though 
th«y.h>^ rjjjgUiwrjttr ba^tiCiOna, wqa directed to keep the 
Miy^ In the Carnatic your principal eelUement 

and your main aony under Sir Eyre Coote were eurounded 
by Army of Kyto.... Yqur treuury at Fort St. Oeorge 
wae empty.... At Bengal, on which your other Prealdenoee 
depended almoet entirel/ tor eupply, your traanry wu 
drained ... and to comDlete.lheaaa<ufe.of.^unrdtffical(ieec 
rahankm. had br^ien forth upon yone irsatiere at Bonira, 
whi^ threatened deetruction to eJI yeur pceeaieione from ths 
source to the moutha cd the Ga&gee and A«very qnartor of 
1 ^' 


' Worto. Ui.!(«. 
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tbe ojcfliKit, ffvidentlj, wm inWwJy criricsi In March 
I Froncb fleet under Adnuial de Sa&w made its w&y 

to the Coromandel c«a»t, and had fought aewal indecisive 
eg*iftf>8 wi th the Pket ondv Admirsl Huthea. 

■ which had boen taken by the Bhlish Ifotn 

the IhibA in 1778, .waa racapturod^ de Suffreo. and a 
coQstdenble T^ch iorca was landM at Frodicheiry. 
whence it marched to eflect a joncCicn with the ans7 
Hyder Ali. Yet despite this fortaidable arehiiiatioa C«ote 
won a (Tttt victory ow the fofcae of Hyder AU end the 
fteneh » t Porta N ovo in lolv itSl Hyder All l«t ten 
thooeaad men. and In the eoune of the next six montbe 
Me^^tam and Tnnc^'Gfjgc wwe recovered. Hyder Alt 
Viitw—It Ib Pee«iphcr 1769. and thoo^h the war wu 

carried on with izomenee vlcour by hie aon and eucceaeor. 
tha.faiacNlTIpaSultani it was fcmght to an eoid ehortly 
after the eondweioo of the leoeral European peace^ln i;8i.. 
Sjlihe Treaty of Uaitfalore (17S4) con^uaeti on both aldea 
vsK natoni >■ T^i^i yfj 

'Wunn Hastinie', ae Sir Allied Lyall truly itya, bad ran 
tbroti^ very uirew i^iljBiUiluaetiaiti; he had faced meny 
dune^ rsepeoaiblUtlei, had connUtteed errora end raSered 
reveiue; and hed berely rounded without ehlpwreck one or 
two very awkward poinia. Kevartfaeleee he had eventually 
brolna throufh the rt^ ot ebetaclee and dasferoue rivalriae. 

W which the Mtift fo^Vpnent Iq tsdia had been endreled. 

«■ twk out tha^tauBd* 

the frltiih donUnioo.' 

7>« kf. These years of war had. bewevar, etrained to the utter* 
molt the reooarcei of the Company, and Hasting bad 
been contpelled to have recourse to expedients, not easy to 
juatify. which aubieqoantly topplied the material for two 
of the article^ )n his Impeachroant. The first of the 
chafia was In conneiaon with the annexation of Benares. 
That ^s trict l^nf on the irontjien of BencaJ waa at.O^t 
Dt£e hand* of a certain Oieyta Sip^. wM^hald hje 
lijtds under th^ overlordzhip of the Boftlsh Company, 
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vid been in bis tenure throng the inter* 

vention oi Hastings. Wben the hnt Mentha War broke 
out Haetio^, foUowinf the ofiuJ cueCom of the time and 
country^ demanded from the Rajah a apeoal var con¬ 
tribution aa well oi a toiEtary canilng«nt.‘ Cbeyte 
Sing^ rspcoded^ it waa thought, very inadequate; 
HaaUnga auepected, not without reaeon, hie loyalty to* 
warda the Con^any 1 and determined to puniah him for hie 
contumacy. Cheyte Singh naturally realated, wai arreated 
by order of Haatinga, and a aerious insurrection in the 
dfitrlce ensued. Only after considarabla fifbdsf was 
Cbeyta Singh ultimetely defsatad, and cempelled to take 
refuga with the Uaratbai He was replaced by a new 
Rajah, who was a uMs ed to land revenue at a mm double 
that paldby bie prodacaeeor and wu daprlvad of the right 
to cofn money and to axardaa dvU and erlnunal jurisdie* 
tion. Pitt lubeaquanUyaxpreamd the >dew that KssUngs’i 
wnduet In this matter had bean' cruel, unjust, and cppree* 
alva\ but the House of Lords took a more lenient view of 
it and by a large majority ultimately acquitted him on the 
Banarae charge. Whether hii condoct deserved the atrl> 
turn of Pitt largely depends on the stsfM to be Imputed 
to Cheyte Stogh. To treot an Indepeadmt sovertfgn at 
Hastings treated him would have been outrageoiai. If, 
however, he was merely a ssmindar of the Cccnpany, the 
demands of Hastings, though unqueationably heavy, were 
net under the drcumstancee either unusual or unreoaen* 
able. 

A cole which excited nuicb graeter outcry at heme was tth cm 
that of the Beguxas of Oudh. This (ennsd artotbar of 
the chargee against which Hostinge had to defend hlmeelf. 
According to tbe account given by Macaulay. Hastings, 
being short cf money, demanded a large sum from the 
Sawab-Visier of Oudh, and the latter, being unabte to And 
it, conspired with Hastings to rob his mother and grand- 

* TSe ipedsl eeetrtwtkv, ia sCdmaa te <fe» cedlas^ KbeU ol 
^93,400, «Miso,ooe. PcrklMslafiiMtvWwdtaeModMtulHAMlseft 
ttea test wUca (wtta beet BoSen aefterhUe} I Save uMb, m 
Sebena «p. clc, pp. set iq. 
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mother, ead then proceeded to divide the spoil with the 
(jovencv>Geaenl, Sberiden put the s»tm point more 
drenetieelly when he declared tbet Kastisfe 'forced & 
de^pi foto the Newab’e clenched band and pointed It 
a^inft the bceom ot hia mother’. 

the facta of the whole transaction have now been 
eetaUished on fairly ooncluaive evidence. The Begums 
were probably conspiring with other enemiee of the 
British Powat in India. They wore, moreover, withholding 
from the Nawab-Visier veryJarge sums which byrtght of In- 
hffitafice belonged to him. The case wae put, at Kaatlngs’a 
trial, clearly and fairly by the Bhhop of Rocheeter:' Tho 
Nawab wrti the Coopany a large dabt. Hastings reprs* 
lented the Nawab’s principal creditor. He compelled tha 
Kawab to reclaim property onjiatly withheld and applied 
for the discharge of his debt.' It was asserted, however, by 
Burks, snd rspeatsd by MKSulay, that Hastings ecanived 
at crveltlsi hfllctsd on tha Bagm, and in particular at 
tha torturs of their eoithdsntial eunuchs who acted as their 
mlaliters. The eunucbi In qaeiUon were roughly handled, 
but although the charge against Hastings wss preassd 
with rbstoriesl sxsggeratlen, ths Lords acquitted him 
by a majority of twsAty^rss to six. Meanwhile Hastings’s 
dlflkuJt reign hid come to an snd. In 17&S hs loft India 
for ths last thna and left ft at peace. In England the 
reception which awaited him wu not unworthy of tha 
man whose adodnistrative genius, whoee promptitude, and 
coorags, had unqusitionabiy saved the British Empire In 
tho Bast, 

Tu hn. ’Thtfe hod long been a considerable party in the English 
^22^* ParKainent who bad viewed the proceedings of Uaatinga 
in India with increasing suspicion and even detsetatiM. 
This party found spokesmen In seme of the moet bHIUant 
orators wbo.Bvs.aaUEedJhe House of Coorooss. Fore' 
meet among them wss 6dWUlJ8ufkc. Burke's whole 
being, sensitive to every suggestkm of wrongdoing by tbo 
powerful, and of suffering by tbe weak, lltsndly.per- 
meated with ths pdsonous venom wherewith. Sir Philip 
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Fruusmocuktedhim. 'Loaded for y««n, uh« bad been, 
with the eaeciations o< the nativea, with the cenurea of 
the Court of Directors, tfid struck aad bleated with the 
E^lutiona of this House, pwarrcft Hastings] gtg) mfiin . 

tJie fiiost daapotie.pouur 9 Vtr known in India.’ So 
Buxke had spoken locf before there was an opportunity of 
bringini; tha chief malefactor to trial. But in the spring of 
3766, the charges against Hastings, drawn by Burke, were 
presented to the House of Conunons; the House dedded to 
taipMch him, and m February zySfi Burke hlaadf opaood 
the CAse In one of the graateat oratiorw ever heard in the 
historic h*ll of Westmintter. For more than seven years 
the trial dragged its weary length along, jihUIin Apdl 17 M 

Haetinga wo a at u*» ionoiUy acquitted, But 1 m was a 
hrokaaman, nuftS ioiKtuns. andploBelU IhOufift by 
the arrows of outrageous fortune. He had returned from 
India much poorer than hia enemies supposed: the whole 
of hie savings, (^9^70,000, were spent on the expensee of 
the trial, and, but for the genaroetty of the Dlreefors^Jia. 
must have died in poverty. Navertheleee, the trial, accord* 
ing to the judicial summary of Sir Alfred Lyall, had 
’several beneddaJ rseulte. It cleared eS a crowd of nlseeacep* 
dona, oaluauUae, axaggeratlone and take notions generally on 
both sides; it fixed and promulgated the standard wUeh tbo 
BAfUeb people would In future inslsi upoe maintaining la (hair 
Indian admlnlstratten: it bound down the Bast India Company 
to better behaviour: it served as la example and as a salutary 
Vi^rning, end it relieved tha natioBil Mnecieaca. But the 
attempt to make Hajthtgs a eaeriflee aad a bunt-efleciog for 
the lina of tbs people: tbs pi'oeeee of leedlsg him with curses 
and driving him away Into tha wUdamees; otaUnUlg Um with 
every epithet end imtaphor that the EngUdi language could 
eqp^ for heaping Ignominy on bis he^; of keeping him 
eevco years under sn impeachment that tbreateoed him with 
fllin Bn ^ were blots upon the prosecution, and 

wide aberratiooa from (be true eouns of, justkn which dis¬ 
figured the aspect of the trial, distorted Its aits, aod bad much 

to.de ^yithbD&gi&g ilAo tbalacw v^lFPpvfant eoncloaim (bat 
Burke W Uttedy jl«Ki(UK«d.’ 
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1^ •^e.ir<A‘*A * nv^ngtmin V ^ Sii Jamfis Stephen empb*tt* 
CAUy w>te» ^siaa-should-W torwred4t ircopa kr 

fa r MAa m order thet & uB^ulerly ino a m - 
petauC tritmnel nl^ be eddieeeed before en exctted 
kodiwce by Borke siui Shei iden, in lenfuege fer removed 
fpora the with which en edvctcete for the prosecu¬ 

tion ooght to address s crimlnni court/ Hard things have 
besQ Mid and writtm of Ring Gecrge IV, nor can it be 
denied that toany of them were richly dsMrred; but let it 
be renembared to hii credit, that be was the patconof Sir 
Walter Scott, the fervent admirar of Jane Ansten, and that 
in i8m be prawited Wamn Kastiiifs to the Allied 
Sovtfeifni u ' tha mea t Ul-uaed man ia the dominkaa of 
tbA^tfWD'. 

Does any fuMiunded perKn lu theM day* entertain a 
doobt that the words of the Brines Regent represented the 
bare truth i lU-used Hietlngs wu, but he survived the 
caoctoMon othk trial ier mere than twenty ysen, Uvijig 
A Ills of quiet rMirsawnt at Daylaford. Tih e r>a w i n g of a 
Worthsneeadayohwhleb had been li'Wl nndnr a senn-hiTig . 
>11 If wriTMirl ml rrr*^^**** puU^y.waebOMUttd 
The King admittsdhim to tha Privy Council: 
Oxierd conferred a D.C.L. degree on the man who, but for 
a guardian's hapatlsnoe to be rid of a troubUaoms charge, 
might have apent hli life as a student oL 0 a:iit.C!iunhl. 
to lbs tOASli^it had bnpMchsd the House of Coounoos 
p&M a unique mark of reepset. When in i8i$ ha appeared 
to give evidence before a Committee, all the Uenibers rose 
to recMve him. The incident, equally honosrablp to 
Haatioge and to the House, dee^ touched the old maa. 
?tva years later he peseed awey. 

The t«gD of Haatiogs ae Governor-General hu been 
treated with a detail disproportionate to tbe scale of this 
book. More than one reason would appear to justify this 
dapartore from plan. Hastings was, until recvntly, the 
object ot iDalevolent attach, and it ie stUl doobtful whether 
laborious reeeareb and judicial investigation have even 
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now aT&iled to eioM tha impreMion ao widaly diiTuBad by 
the or&torul genius o1 Burke anil tks UtBrary sldU 
Mu«4iUy. Morecvar» Wagtlnga'a Unun of office covered^ 
a pirlod, Width one excoptios, thsmcet critical in the whole I 
hifte^ a^y ip the whoJe hbtocy of ths[ 

B pt>«h nniJly, ve must in faimew take Account ^ 

of tha conditions under which HastlngA was eondamned to 
worit; the achievement must be measured by the circum* 
atances. 

'UaiiAcid by foea on all eldee, aurrovidad by coUae|ua« who 
t}y»an^ embarraMad, and Intrlfoed igeisat him... barren 
HeetisfA] contrived by hie individoal cnaigiee to niu tha 
Coinpuiy hilly adventurere 

hUlLtlrt prtwft ni Statatt ihapaliti—af InAa EngliA* 
men have grown so aceuatomed to being the mMtera et India 
that they have sot aufficiaatly realised the difficulty ef 
or (mlu of the sun whoee far ai^t ffiit 
lew aa^ w^ bnve and corddifit pailaftoe redised tUa 
cawtte Idaa oi bis ceuntqt's greaimea.* 

Such 1$ Sir Coerfa Forreet'e j oet and discriminating tribute. 
Equally Irredstible is tha claim which, with bitter Irony. 
Kaitlnge moda on his own bahaU: 'Ihc valour of.othen 
‘fliilnd I a&largad cuid gave coniietency to the dominion 
«hich.yea hold thara ... X gave you all. and you have 
revthidcd Qd withdisgTS.ce. .confiscation and a lUi of im* 
^pedd^teat.’ 

«Ts. rr^ . W' fd tha.CaswB.' 

G |OfgB rv B poke troth.' 

• Sw ft Mi vMKfttlM Qj Ksacuei at' Ur d, W. yemel'i CdaMew 
IwMn. OUSMiW*, *<.. a wMl'. CUMttt: 

Ciftiww* Cpwrw ireftfM • •esa. coderd 29:0; m* tlio—MB 

bet )m W. HmUia rwWiiMw 

Osted, 190e.leyMaWftReBie.lF ftoMe^eeey./»oaftC», K iR j iWF. 
ipse. 
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TERRITORIAL EXPANSION (1785-1805) 
ComnxUUi ani WtlUiUy 

OF the pTDvablai iropy of Hiotory 00 country hu wpplied 
mor* lVu4tr«Uoiu thui British India; and never waa the 
coune of events more ironical than during tho Mtvwty. 
ttiree years which Intnvanad between the paaimg of Pin’s 
India BIB and the outbreaJc of the Uutiay. 

^ 9 bsfl Warren Hastings left Iztdia in 1785 the procMS of 
tenitorlal enpaoslOD, u a glance at the map will ihow, had 
hardly begun. The Company had indeed estabUahed a 
strong atrategical posltion—t podtloQ almost Impregnable 
lor a Power which beU the command of the lea. But the 
thraa Fraaldeneiaa were entirely isolated, each from the 
other. CoreimmiAtloa between them could be maintained 
0^ by aao. There were gtpe between Bengal end the 
K«ihenCireen, and between the letter and Madras. Clive 
and Warren Hastings had eeteblUhed the Company's posi¬ 
tion firmly in Bengal, but the Bombay Preaidency had, by 
the Treaty of Selbai surrendered the territory acquired 
from the Moiathes, and held litUs more than the two 
lalendi of Salactte and Bombay, while Madras, save for the 
lease of the Northern Ctroara, bad expanded little since the 
time of the origmal settlement. 

The Company did not covet territory. Parliament by 
the Act of 1784 poeitlvely prohibited he aequisltlim. That 
Act declared: 

' That the pursuit of sebeoae of eooqust weajtpugDeAt to the 
wish, to ths honour and polity of the Brituhnatiao, and It wee 
therefore aactod that it ahn Id not bs lawful for tb« Govern or- 
General, without the express authority sitd concord of his 
QenKof Dfaeetora or of the Secret Comnlttae, eithar to dadare 
« commabcahocdlltlas. or to enter late any tmty forroalcing 
war against any of tbo native Princes or Statei in India... 
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So mudi for the hw; but there ex* forcec wUcb no 2 aw 
OA coiktTOl, Tha eoACtmeBt of tlus )&w and the true- 
(erence of control from a cocimerdAl coopeny to P&rlia- 
meot eyndaodMl. m'fiict.wrth the be^nninga of tenttorial 
expaniiofi on e Wfs scale. 

Lm The &itt Governoi-Gflivaral under the new regime vu o 
dsstuigulahed but not nnKarm^ suecewfol eoidiet, Givlee, 
lecond End end fiiut Uar^uefie CcnawelllJ. ilie poet vee 
eceepted.' mudi egainet is; wUl end with grief of hoaft ’• 
But hla teflure marked an epoch in the luetory of the 
Bnfiteh fa ladle. He wei the Ant sten of high rank and 
eaUbliehed reputation to accept the oflike; hewea the Ant to 
hold It. not merely ii the reprewnteUve of« Chartered 
Company, but cf the British Goveroment. and by hla re> 
forms l^t a permanest tmpreii upon British adnumetra* 
tlOA In the Hla Icftl poeltlen wu itrenfthened by 
an Act passed tn ffvfng him power in em«genelei to 

ovanlde hia-Co«atil. tVhat iaJ|tit not Warren Htatloge 
heve accompliihed had similar poweri been condded U 
hlm^ ComwaUie, though not an outstanding genius ilka 
Ui predecessor,' wm preHCoiaently ooe of those J^ia,' 
meAi In when Ssaatee eonfldei He hiOy justlAed the eon* 
fldtnce. 

Meme His Ant task was to provide a remedy for the terrible 
corruption whld), deepiia the oleenslng of the Augeen 
atablea by Clfve. sUU prevailed among the eerviau of tha 
Company. As long as the ooalnal salaries paid were 
Biissrebiy inadequata, and as long u the temptatloni 
offered by privets tra^ and native bnbsry were so high, 
eorru^oo was inevitable. 

' 1 am Sony lo lay V So ConwaQM wrote to Sundae (14 August 
17^}, 'that I have ev«y reason to baUeve that at preeant 
"slboet aQ the eoUactors an. under tbe name of some ralidoa 
V Mend, deeply engaged in commerce, ind by their uiAueiice 
ee CoUectoci and Jud(^ of Adeolel they become the uwet 
dajigaroM enenlee to the Company's mtereet, and the gteatuR 
eppreeeon of the aanuiacturn. t hope you wiQ approve of 
' Hr JsaBMMpb«r»sih*eoTOvhaU ogc» U tnVrim. 
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tiie ftdditioDftl allowBucM of tbo ccaunissiQn Out m h4Vt 
giTen to coUeotOA, lor without it wu ahioldtal/ im- 
poMble Ui4t to honest msn cooJd acquire the most modnta 
cocnpetcncy. JJttt btonUity I no amiple m iasainf 
the Rovemie Rafotetiona and orden against eoga^nglA trade/ 
This extract ttidicates the nature ol the remedies applied 
by Cornwallia. He abiolutely prohiUted all private trad- 
ing by the officers of the Company; he aaaignedto (hem 
aalariee fixed on a generous, indeed a lavish scale, and he 
separated .the flseal from the Judidal admlniatration. He 
lerbade the coUeetora of revenue to act as judges, and 
setabUehed in elaborate hierareby of civil eourts: {!) petty i 
d«bt courts under native Commieeioaen; (e) in every dis* l 
trkt a or District Court, under British judgee sjttlng 
with native aneeeora lesmed in Hindu and Mohammedan [ 
Jaw; (s) ProvindaJ Courts, foor in number, each etaSed by 
three British lodfes, with native riinosenrs ; and (4) a-ftnal 
Court of AppW la Cilcutta conflating of the Geveme^ 
Oeaerol and CouneU. He tko reorganised the whole ad* 
mlnietrafieB of criminal justice in Bengal. 

The complete separation between axeeutive and judicial 
functions, though In accord with the most advanced 
opinion of that day, aad though still regarded by political 
(heortota as the tcmehstene of administrative affioteeioy,’ 
did not, in fact, prove p^tRlCBbleJn India. Consequently, 
Lord Hostiags found it necessary, soma twenty 

yeara later, to mouuj^he rigid rulea laid down by Lord 
CoiTtwalUs. Nor h as expedanee Mod tojuaiily 1^.000- 
thus mpoeedia tha CoHsMn. Lord Hastings's 
partial reversal of the policy of Corowadismust not, how* 
ever, be talcen to prove that the policy of the latter wis 
tttber uncalled for or inefiectlve. On the contrary it 
achieved its immediate purpose, and having done so coutd 
Safely be modiAed. 

But salutary and important as were thejdrninlitratlve 
and jodlcia] refotots eSectedby Cornwallis, by far his moet 
• ci U0otM?tasB.£4r^awM«;‘Tb«FMUf^: •ae.sottMfwanl 
<tuMWa, kUrrleU, c/Mi Situ. voL &, M. vl 
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meftionible adiievement w** hi* r«or£anisanoii of the 
land system of Bengal^ metss o( vhat 1* known a* the 
^ X Pem^tnM SMmffiii, 

Then, ks now, tlie kod was the main source of the 
revwiQs of the State. The Sorefeifn wa* the supreme 
landowfWT, but the tud was leased to the viflage com- 
monitis qf lyota or paeaaat cultivators who were a«u*- 
ttuned to pay over thre^6iths of the produce to the 
Goyenuhent Sy way of rent. TH*'reot'was collected by 
native official* known a* ImiftdMn, who received a com- 
tninion 00 the amount objected, rlhe office, orighully 
that of a mere coUeetor. tended Ilk* most other oAcee in 

Indk to become hereditary 1 the function* ef tlM Zeenindari 
were widely extended; thay were charged with almost the 
whole bwtoeea of Judieattue and police, and from being 
men' eodecton' eame to be almcet hereditary landowner*. 
Thatan EngUihnan of th* eifhteeiith century ihoold have 
•een h the Zemindar a 'iquire' and a county nuililrate, 
was. therefor*.« pardonable if nfrattable error. Wixrwi 
Haitlngi with unforcunat* reeults had pot out the coU efh 
tion of the revenue to farm, leasing it for qidnquannfal 
periodi to the hlglieat bidder. Thl* lyttim brelce down; 
and on inatructloa* from thi Director!, Haating* revertad 
to the syeten of annual leaaae. This mathc»d proved itUl 
more dlMetreoi. Owing to the pracarioui tenure the land 
wa* starved of capital, and ComwaUj* found Wmielf faced 
with a crltlceJ aitaation; the revenue wa* atsadUy ahrlnk- 
|ng. while agricnhure—almoct the aole aource of revenue 
and the wla .lladuMry' of the country—era* ranidlv 
deteriorating. ' 

ComwalUa. though peremptorily ordered to reform the 
system, took these yw* to Inveetigate it* intricadeo; he 
made a eettlemant, jn ijSq, for a tsn year* period, but in 
2793 abandoned the decennial a favour of a peroianent 
aettlement 

Tj^ Undat the term* of this Settlement the wae 

SftUfr practically converted ato a landed proprietor, holding 
««'-va*t esutea, subject to the payment of a qat rent. 
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t]i« ftinoufit of which was fixed in psrpotuity.’ The 
Zcnundais were not permitted to grant leases oS more 
ChsD a ceitaio tom, nor to create perpetual euWmfeuda- 
tioes. or otherwise to ‘endanger the lealiaation ol the 
Govemaeot revenue*. 

~ As to the merits or demeriti of this scheme eontro- 
versyhaaragedhotly from that day to this. Waaitanact 
of high statesmanship, or a shortsighted surrender of 
valuable incrementj accruing to the State? 

That proprietary ^ts, of great ultimate, If not Im¬ 
mediate, value were vested in peopb to whom they neither 
legally nor rtterally belonged eannot be denied. James Hill 
argiMS that a unique opportunity was miued. If property 
wu to be transferred from the Soverdgn to any elm of 
subjeets who bad no right to It. why waa it not given to the 
.enltlvatuigpeasants? ‘ThemoUvestoiraprovemectwhich 
property glvea, and of which the power was so justly 
appreciated, i&lght have been besto^d open those upon 
whom they would have operated, with a fores Incompar' 
ably greatarthan that with which they could operate upon 
any otbsr class of men*, ia. the actual cultivator! of ths 
soil. In that way *a measure worthy to be ranked among 
the noblest svsr taken for ths Inprovemant of any country, 
might have hslpsd to compsnsats ths psoplo of India for 
ths fflissrise of that mlsgovermnent which they had so long 
eodumd*. Hr. Uorse Stephens—a very oonipetent critic 
ascribed this 'momentous revolution* to sheer 'ignorance 
of native Indian laws and customs’, and condemned the 
endowment cf a ‘factitious aristocracy of Zemindars’. 
Harahman, on the contrary, describes the Permanent 
Settlement as a ’bold, brave, and wise measureand at* 
tributes to 'the genial infiuance of a territorial charter 
which for the first time created indefeasible rights and 
Interests in the soil’, the notable improvement presently 
discsniiblein’thehaUts and comfort of tbe'people' and In 
sgricultural prodoction. 

* As wfirts the pewesi cjlttwon « ’ryoavoc« h*u oct 
tbat tM( ngba, ttoigb wmM mse Say Se mof&lced. bat 

that was «cJy yenMly ftiUiM by ttw ^ >Sje. 
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The arguments were in truth iricdy balanced. On the 
one hand, there ia no denying the iirproveinentf diacemed 
by Kkiabman; the great advantage* to the State no len 
than to the subject, of indefeasible right* of I«?»«rty ft 
land, and the inwieiaeiodal and economic importance of 
aecuring to th«e who put capital or labour into the soil 
thebeneflta accruing from the appUeatioa of the one or the 
other. On the other hand, It ia certain that the State wiv 
rendered vahiaWe righU without ad^inate coualderation, 
and It if ftijUtilt that aU the advantagee claimed for the 
acheme might have been obtained by a aettlemetvt far 
ahert of permanent. The doeennW period advocated by 
air John Shore might have been too ehort to yield the 
fnilti which were In fact gathered: but between ten year* 
and ‘pamaneocy there ia a wide gap, and CornweWJ 
would probably have bean wise to take a middle couraa. 

Bombay and Madraa did not follow the example of 
Ben^ and have had good raaacn to eongraiuleie them* 
lelvea on th^ decMon. 

fMp Lord Comwalli*. aa we have aeaci, waa ipedflciUy lo- 
atreetad by the Act undar which he wu appointed to 
^•[denounce 'achamae of conquaat’ and to avoid war* with 
Indian Prince* or State*. With thla policy he wa* him* 
i«K In complete lympathy. But the facta in India were 
itronger than the tbeorim ef Leedanhall Street, or avea of 
WhltahiU, and Comwtllia, lib* his luccwera, found him- 
•eU drawn tfTCMStibly into the mailatroin of Indian poUtlce. 
Under coadltlone lo entirely lacking in atebUlty a policy 
of WaWon or attention wa* eoon found to be impoaaible. 
laird The Ireobie waa itarted by tips. Soltan of Uyaore. 
Tlpu wu, if not the ablaat of the Indian rulen of that 
179 ^'. time, certainly the meet ambKioue, tod of all the indivlduaJ 
antagoncstr we had to nwet the meat formidable. He wa* 
atataaman enough to new the Indian situation agiinst the 
background of wotld-pobtlca, and thus viewing it, con¬ 
caved tbe ld» of turning the Eogliah out of India by 
a gT<^tJ^oj»^i03J.am.alliance. Accoxdicgly, In he 
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dispatched nus^ons to Pam and Ccostantinople to coD' 
duds Bj) alliance and obtain help lor his projected attack 
opon the Ccmpajiy. Hia first move ^va5 against the Rajali 
of Travaneore^ a staunch shy ol Che RngliA who were 
bound by Treaty to protect a State nhich, though small, 
occupied a position in the extreme aouth'West of the nb- 
continmt. str^e^callv important to an Oceanic Stnpire. 

Cornwallis, belora coounendng hcetiJities agiinst Tipu, 
■asured his diphnnatic position by treatM^jclA th^e Nizam 
a^ the Peshwa 0 iim and July 1790), and then Unnched 
the attack against Tipu. The Initial campaign conducted 
by General vee uniuceeaifuL Consequently in 

Pacmrher ,1790 Corziwiltis, at the head of an bnpcsiog 
forca, tow the field in person. The eoQs won drawn 
cloasr snd cissor round the uniortunats Sultin, and step by 
step ComwalUt advanced towardibls objective, tbs cap^re 
pf.^edjwataa. Svery siege that was ondertaksn, svery 
ferffeM that was atomad, contributed senethini to the 
fiival victory. Nandydreof was taken In Oetobtf 179X4 
Ssvamdroeg in December, and early In the next year 
Cornwallis advanced on Seringapatan. The city was 
reghlarly iovtated b February, and befora the end of that 
month Tlpu surrendered. By the terms of the Peace be 
sgresd to pay an indemnity of 600,000. to surrender 
two of his sens as hestagse, and to ee^ half his dominions. 
The territory thus obtained was fairly divided between the 
Company, the Marathas, and the KUsm. Nortb^tcm 
filysore was annexed to the dooiinlooe of the Nlsam: the 
north-westeni part to the Marsthas 1 the western sea*board 
of Mysori (tbs Uolabar coast) was anmxed to the Bombay 
P/eeidency, said Madns obtained a large slice of territory 
CA tbe southern end eastern elope* of the Ghats, thus giving 
it the commend of the paseee by wbkh Kydet All had d^ 
scended on the Carnatic andhad threatoied the security of 
Madras Iteelf. 

The whole affair represented a ootebls, if reluctant, 
achievement. Tipu'a power wae brolcen and the way pre¬ 
pared for it^fijjgJ amiihjlatuiljli hands of Conwallb's 
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mow brilliuit wccawr the E»rl oi Mominpoo—knowfi to 
history u tha Usu^oees Wellesley.^ 

Between the d^erture oi CorawanU b 1793 end the 
anival of Welkeley there wai an Inteml of five Teera, 
dorinj which to John Shore, promoted to the Govefoor* 
Geoerelshtp from tlie ranha ol the Company'* aerviee, was 
to obey ordare, aivd mark frme. 

Lud Iff d Welluley** period of oflic* was, with one powbb 
exception, the moat crrtkEl, his rule wa*, without excap- 
Uon, the moat briOiant in the whole hiatory of British 
India. Boriv b 1760 be was only thiftyoevao at tha time 
e( bla a^btmant. But he had nhaady had experiance of 
pobtieal UU In Eitfland and for four years bad occupied 
a aaat m thf Bc^rd of Control. Moreover, he waa an in* 
ttavataWand of ^MiylhJnda*, thePreildantof the Board, 
and of tha BTifflb.MlnMter, Pitt. Cestieraa^. who *ua* 
ceaded Dtindaa a* Pra^aatU 2801, wa* hia countryman, 
and (ava bim Joya J theo^ aot uhcr.iUcal npport. On hia 
voyiia out to (Novamber 1797 to April 1798) he had 
tha good fortune te find at tha Ca^ of Good Hope, Lord 
Macartnay, another countryman, who, on the British 
ocoupation {1796). had become Governor at the Cape, and 
bad previously (1760-6) bean loveraor Madru. Dy a 
further atrokeof kek Lord Hobart (aftarwarde fourth £arl 
of Buckir<ham^lre), whe bad bean Governor of Madrs* 
{1794-fi], waa alao.at the Capa, u was Major Kirk* 
patricK, fotmerly Preokfont at Gwalior and mora racsntly 
at Hyteabad. A latter from Welbsley to Dundaa 
(as Februajy 1796) shows how asidaously he picked 
tha brains of tbeae expadanced admcniatraten. 

Consequently, Lord WiUealey waa well primed when 
(17 Hay 1798) he reached Fcrt William. But hla tempw* 
tueos caratf b India wSI never be seen In true perspective 
unless we keep constantly in mind the facta of tho world* 
ai^tlon and realise how cUaily Wcllaaley apprehended It. 
the most briUisnt if not the peateat of all the 

' Tq ttto (JHali) M«a)B|iee wm oot promotod vaDt >799, 

buitknn|aMlttMe|wa«lwinU Mr«lan«nteMLvdW«u«Uy. 
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British nilen ol Indift, WeDe^y was somethiJigiinoreeTen 
dun tbftt. While ao man was ever at greater p»»"« to get 
down to the roots of the political situation In India, 
Wellesley peiustsntly visualised it against the larger 
bachg/onrd of wofld'politics. Itwosbisimmediatetaskto 
guard an outpost of the Empire, bat he never forgot that 
at the same time the heort of the Empire was threatened. 

At the memant whan Wellaaley landad in India EngUnd 
was sustaining, single-handed, the struggle against revolu¬ 
tionary Praoce. The Ant Coalition was shattered: Prussia 
had made har own terms with the French Republic at Basle 
( 1795 ) < Austria had co n cluded peacs two years later at 
Campc Ponsio. General Bonaparte was by that time 
poshing to the front, and front tha outset to the close of his 
ca.reer, he knew only one enemy. He might conduct 
brilliant campaigns in Italy, in Germany, on the Danabe; 
lees succeesful ones In Spain and In RuiHa; but by far the 
moat signiftcant canpaign of Ui career was that in Egypt 
(179B-9), It was direct^ against England. Long before 
England had even given a thought to Egypt, Bonaparte 
had Axsd on It as the vital spot at which he must strike, 
'Really to ruin England we must make oureelvei maseora 

g g y pt.* So he had written to the Directory before the 
Treaty of Campo Fomio was actotUy signed. Tba lonirit 
iske, aoiulred by Francs urtder that treaty, wers but 
stepplng-stortes to Egypt. Egypt should be e step on the 
yay..to. India. TgUeycaxkd ^apreseotad Booaparta'sJarge 
yiaULa the IsvitiTifr who wers la control in Paris; 

'Oar war with England offers the most favcurabls eppn* 
(unity for tbs InvaMon of Egypt. ThreatiDsd by an innoioait 
landing 00. bar shores she will not dseertber couts to prevent 
bur sntaiprice ia Egypt. This also «flm us a chanca of driving 
ths"Baghsh cat of India fay unding thither l uco twopa from 
Cairo ^ 5 ms.' 

Hot antil the 'Spanish ulcer' bad begun to drain his 
strength did Bonaparte abandon that ambiiion. When, in 
November 1797, he.was gaaattsd to the command of ths 
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'Army of En^and* h« Mcepted it not without an 
P*nii4. 

‘Thu littla finropc*—such ww the harden of hie telh with 
iiuiffletes—‘ eflaa too contracted • field. One rouet ^ to the 
Best to gain power and wm grwtnese. Europe is i mere mol^ 
hill: It U only Ut the East, wbm tbare are 6 m jm,000 of human 
beoip, that there have ever been vast BiT^ra end niighty 
rerolutiona I am willing to Inspect the northern eoaat to lee 
wba4 oao be done. But if, u I U»t, the nucoH of a landing in 
England abeold appear doubtfal, I ■I’aH mafce my Amy of 
England the Army ef the £aet and go to Egypt.' 

That U predady wbat he did: be kept his objective 
Readily In view; nor did h« eeticeal it from hll troops. 
'Rsmeraber’i he said, aa thsy embarked for BfTP^ 
Teulen, 'you are a wing of the Amy of Englajtd’.' 

From Cain Bcnaparta wrote to TIpu: 'Yoa have 
already boea Informed of my arrival oo the Red Sea, with 
an InmHMsible and Invincible army, fuU of the deehe of 
deUvarhigyoti from tha Iron yoke of Sngland.' Andthla.aa 
Mr. Roberts shrewdly lurmieee, wai only one of many 
eommunlcatlona of Uke content.' Bonoparie'e edieme 
mlaoarrled. Hie army. It la true, wes wall«nlgfa lavlndble: 
bat so was tho BrKbh navy, and eo long as Great Britain 
remained mistreee of the sea, Bonaparte could eend no eSee* 
tlve aailetsnc* to Tlpa, or any othar ladiaa potentate. 

The idea, however, was not abandoned, It wu tba basis 
of Bonaparte’s aUlanee with the Csar Paul I of Rueala 
(ito). France and Russia agreed to co operate In an 
attack oa India. A Urge force of Coeiacka or Russian 
regulate wen to march by way of Xurkeetan, Khiva, and 
Bokhara to tho Upper lodua vaUey, while 35,000 French 
Uoops Bitder Meadna wen to deacand the Danube, and 
going by way of the ^ck Sea and the Caeplui make an 
attack on Persia, take Herat ond Kandahar, and then join 
the Rusaiaus on the Indus. Tbe detaOe of the acbeme were 
worked out to an hour and a man: twenty days waro to 

' cr. tet hrtbfr ksmM of Uih B*rtw, Wuriott, Sufwa fiMiMwi 
(OxM, tftifl.caap'w vn. 

• p. ij. 
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»uAc« for rtaxhin^ the Black See: fifl7*&ve mere were to 
leetbe French mPenieend4notberlorty*fiv« in India. At 
the end of June iSoz the j^t attack upon Indja would be 
delivered. Towarde the end of February, a Ux^ force 
did actnally cross tho Vol^, but the eseeMinatjoa of the 
Car Paul ifrMarch put aa and to project for the tuae, 
but >t wu vagddy revived between Alexandar aod Napo* 
Jf}eg\ after TiUt. 

In the meantiine, aa we shall see, th< position in India 
had been ravolutioiuMd by Lord Wellesley. Prom the out* 
Mt, however, the latter took cnreful account of the French 
factor in the Indian problem. Ihua, in Deceobe 1949, ha 
(Ujpatched John ^ a ?nit ei?n . to of 

^^a at Teheran. Two tnatlea ware negotiated: a com- 
merdal trealy’providad for enreatrieted commerce between 
Persia ind th&Coaipaay, and the caeaion to the latter of 
certain Islands In the Persian Gulf; the political treaty 
bound the parties to common action against^sauia Shsh 
and the French. The Shah undertook to exclude the 
French altogether from hia demlnione, and to extirpate 
them if they attempted to settle there. The treetlee ware 
never forreiiny executed, but they none the lees tseUfy to 
Wellesley's ilertMM of mind, his width of vision, end his 
ileeplees vigUanoe in ufsgurding agelnsc any possible 
danger the Dspendenoy comaitted to his care. 

Ix) ztei he would have anticipated the action to<].(vdlly 
taken in zSto and sent sn expedition, under the command 
o(.]^ brother Arthur, agilnet the Isles of France and 
Sfiufbca-^'thoae proUAc sources of iotiigue in peace, end 
of piracy and buccanssring inward Sut AdolriJ Rainier, 
who conixnanded the British squadron, refused to co¬ 
operate, dUdatnlng, it woald seem, to receive orders 
from an Eut India Company Govecnoi. The project wee 
coneeqiientty abandoned: only to be resumed end carried 
to « ^ bv J-o r4j^into In In the mean* 

time the loeses mfUcted French privateera aoduCnvees 
upon Calcutta merchants wNe_«tlmated at between 
^,000.000 and ;^,ooo,ooo; many magniflccnt Indiaraen 
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were captored by Fianch Mgttee, aztd French crassers 
>wept the tM* from Mada^ucnr to Javt, whhoot an aflort 
at raprials by ibe British squadioo lo Indian vttm. It 
va9a9orT7q)ectsc]e,butLordWeU«Blc7wasthehst man 
responsible ior providnig: It, In March i6ot ha did, how* 
ever, dsapatch Sir David Baird with aa Indian conUnfant 
to the Red Sea. It landed at Kosaair. narchfid aCKf* 
desMt to Thabas, and reached Cairo in Augwt Qoiy to learn 
that the French had just left the dty asd agreed to evacshte 
Bgypt.* But the expedition wu the ftrat of many istima- 
tlona to the enemies of Sogknd that her military reeoureee 
were not limited by Europe. To return to India. It wee, 
oi courae, about the Internal condition of hk great Province 
that Weliealey waj primuUy conce r ned, He had good 
i MM^n to b& The Nlaam. after hk defeat by the Mar* 
ag^ at Rbtrda (i^s)» bad, in diggust at what he deemed 
of Sir John Shore, handed over the (raialng oi 
to IWeh ofAcen. Welleeley. oo hie arrival in 
India, learnt with eeneen that the Nisam could count 
on in army of ee»e i4,0Miiva*anned„ trained, and dieei* 
pHned on the Prenpb model an^^brnraaoded by a French 
aoh£ar. IHjvfois RiymoAd. A much greeter Frenchman, 
add Bc^gae, had taken *^‘rCr**^*‘** Sindhla, and trained and 
ergameed tbeanny which made Uemaiter the meet power* 
fui aetoog the Indian princes of the day. Da ^lygn i main* 
talned eerdlat rMatioDS with the Bngliih Company, under 
whom ha hid pravloqily served, and wbsftin X795 Sir John 
Shore was ccA&ooUd amuttuy anwng the ^gal ofi* 
can, de Boigne offered to eend a cavalry regiment, officered 
by Eeropeaiu, to his asslttance, A year later, when leaving 
India fc7 good, he iinpTweil^ 31 Jidhia that frlendahip 
with the English was his best policy. Perroo, another 
Frandunao. succeeded to de Boigne’s place under Sindhia, 
and built up in north-west India an almost independent 
powar of formidable extent and ofgreat strategical strength. 
hU^cesved tnbQtefrom the Rajput States of Jodhpur and 
Jaipur and exercised over a large tract ol tsrtitory moot of 
the attributes of sovereigiity. 
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‘Ub pntiimtrt*, vriU* ft contemportry, 'the l5nportknc 
foiUw of AgTt, laperiftl Deltd, ftnd tbs parson of the Gmt 
the rlcbect provoicB of the Doah-^ hsd 
eBtftUisbed ajuoomanti for twmty tbomand in«B, Uii cm- 
tjQjftedft fortiea. {Aliprh} of elmnat irBfwvyiaKlB «TT»pg>h 
wjthui the ^tB oS the riven Jumne end Guge*.** 

Well might Wellealey epeek of' the French State erected by 
Mr.PerroAontbeJumoa'. The influence of Precchmeajfnot 
of France, was, then, widalftyewaaiv, daring theee yean, 
in India; but K waj the French procUvltlee of Tipo which 
caiued inunediate anUety to the new Govemor-Geoeral. 

TowardJ the end ol 17^7 Tipu, with etateananlike 
fraap of the worJd««ltuatioD, diapatcbed a mkalon to 
Uaoiitiue to mopoee an a^ance with the Fren^ Republic 

for tha the.SacUab fran India. 'Qippy 

motnenti’ wrote Tipu, 'The time ia cans when I oan 
flsBGiiUaJhl ^Qipro of my frienda the hmd which I bear 
■a mMt^aaeemwaianri ei the human race.* OncetheBog* 
liahwareaxpalled, Bombay ahoold behanded over to France. 

The Preach Governor of the Maurltloa eegerly accepted 
tha advance! of Tlpu» and proclaimed to the world that 
Tipu waa only watting for French aMktance ' to dedare 
jfKOatheEaRliih.whonheardaallydeelredteeKpal frotn 
India'. The atatemant wae aa accurate aa It was 
tune , little practical oaeiatanoe could be afforded by 
Mauiltiua. On the day when Wellealey landed at Fort 
.St G^^e on Ui W .^0 Calcutta {ad ^11 1796) about 
ijg_ftenehman and haU^caatea from Uoddtlca at 
.KfeBflidore. Thence they made their way to 5 afiogap!^^<°i 
orgBnised^.2mU^ifily^''^det the pruidency o f^ClCit en 
Upu'; oatentatiooaly burned the embleme ol ift^altyT 
plaatwi a .tree .of Ubecty, gad 4 ff«tolffvid. the French 
RipwWtf ar» and lirilWIhle 
Hiftonans cea afford to diamisa aoch proceedlnga aa 
inere^yJg;9,oe: Wellesley could not. Had he treated them 
at farnfi, tl^,migh,t,have tVMdJC. 

He took hia raeaauree promptly. He dealt firat with the Tmtr 
’ duoteO »f. ReUra. wa>Ay. p. NlHa. 
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Niurn. A oiiIit 4 ry demoasCntion at Hyderabad^ akiUuIly 
pljjined uid tactfully ueented. brou^t Uie Nizam to heel. 
Kotwittutandinf tb« eetrijig«m«nt ioducod by Sit John 
Shore’s 'deaeftion', the Nicani agreed to disband hii 
'Pranch’ army of 14,000 men, and to racaave instefid six 
battalions commanded by British officen, and to find 

F arly £950,000 a year for thaic miintenance. These terms 
ra, aftat tba defeat of Tipu, amandad, 
riu Pohwa, witb whom WelMay dealt next, was lass 
jccenplaisaai than thsNIsaa, but eventually agreed to join 
the ieafua against Uysora. 

PoitrOx Tlpa, now eomplately iso l ated, was rw^ulred to disarm 
and raaoimee lus French alUanca. Hs naturally played for 
tm'tlzM; but Wallealey would tolerate no svasten and on 
as February 1799 declared war, Seringapntam was tit- 
veated at the ba^nninf of April and 09 4 Kay was carried 
by an assault, Ttpu W Aghtinfin the breach. Tha moral 
efieet of (his brief and brilliant campaign was fck frcan the 
Hlmakyu to Cape Cootorin, No single event since dive’s 
victory at Plassey had, aimoet oerapetant ecltios agree. 10 
4 i!Spl/ Iwpreeeed native Imagination. 

Watlesl^ used hli reeooodlng victory with moderation. 
The sons of Tlpu were generously, indeed lavishly, pro* 
vided for: Mysore, scrlpf^ of the aecretiona proearsdby 
its Moslem was reetorad to tbs Infant repraientative 
of the Hindo dynasty which bad previously (though for not 
more than a century) oceupjsd the throne: the rest of the 
country was aselgnod to the English and their allies. The 
Company retained ths great fortress of Seringapaten, and 
the acquisition of Kanaxa and Coiinbatore gave them com* 
mand over the greater part of the south«sastem coast of 
the poninsula. The NIsem obtained a eobatantial slice of 
Leiiltuiy on the noith-mat of Mysore; another slice oo the 
north*west was oSered, on certain conditions, te the 
PeAwa, and on his refusal was clividsd between the Com¬ 
pany and ths Nisam. 

The position of tha Company in Southern India was 
Cnaru. finally roonded off by the aoqmsitien of Tanjon and the 
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Ctfiutic. The of Tftsjore wuioduc«d to resign tli« 
adniijugtt&tion of his petty Stite in return for an aonoity of 
£40,000 a year (October 1799). The death of the Nawab 
of tbe Carnatic (July 1801} gave Wellesley the opportunity 
of taking over the adminisbation of that province also. 
Tbe Nawab’s rale had been a curve to hisown snbjects and 
a ioftndal to the Company by whom be was protected and 
inaintamed. Documents found at Sehngapatam were aald 
to prove that the Nawab bad intrigued with Tipu against 
hia protecton, and It vas held that his throne was thereby 
forfeited. Bat even the moat friendly critics of Lord 
Wellesley agree that it would have been more straight¬ 
forward, Instead of relying upon doubtful evidtfice, simply 
to have taken over the province and to have ]ustiAed 
Vy «k« ypgjj OppraaSld 

and Ul«govanved people. Tbe new Nawab wu allowed to 
retain an empty titie» and rsceivad ena4hh of the revenas* 
of his former Stats. 

As to the general effect of the events summarised in 
preceding paragrapha there can be no two opinions. Tha 
death of Tlpu Sultan removed from the Indian scsna the 
most iAveterate. the most inpUeabla and the most 
fautical, perhaps the moat tenudable enemy encountered 

S ^the Company in its eenteet with ths ’Native’ Fowen 
India. But there was much in the career end cberactsr 
of Tlpu. despite ths wshsmence of bis ent^BrUlsh santU 
mcnte, to extort respect end even admiretion. If ha had no 
more right than we had to olaim tarritorlal aovareignty In 
India, he had no leas. If between ourselves and the French 
it was a wtr< 4 w«(rafKv; so was it between Tipu and our- 
■elvea. We were OQuelly adventurers in the Aeid of Indian 
poUtlcs. Zfwahadarighttosoektheaidef theNisareand 
the PeshwB to subdue Tipu; Tipu bad a right to call in 
the French to help in expelling us froai the soQ of India. 
We succ^ded; he failed. But he dieplayed coDtistenl 
courage, much persistence, and AO little skill. While, then, 
we must rejoice in hla defeat, we can respect hU splendid 
effort to avert iL 
)■» 
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HEDceforwuid tU aulbority of the Compeoy 

waa unquestioned in the Decctn. 

Ondb. Having thos eataWiahed British powef m the eontham 
part of rile Peninsula, WeOealey turned his attention to 
the north'west. It wai demanded partly by the condition 
of B 5 airs In Oudh, and even more .peremptorily by the 
renewal of invetioo from Afghanistan. 

The condition ei Oudh tmdet the VisUrt had for many 
yean b6» cauunS concern to tucoeMive Gavemon> 
General. The fovemment of the Viaian, as weak as 
It wu rapacloku and oppnarive. invited attach from 
the norUi'weel and thue constituted a real menace to 
tha security of the Company's poaMSiloni in Bengal. 
Added to this was the scandal raised by the preaancs in 
Oudh of nombars of.unoflldai Bn^shman—the 'English 
tocMts', IS Wellssley termed them, who wen filling their 
pockets St the expecM of the mlserahle subjects of tha 
Vi^er. Comwallli had refused to withdraw or even 
dlflBBieh the British force itatloned In Oudh, and In 1795 
Sir John Shore bad warned Ehmdas that the country was 
‘In the preeUe condition to tampt a rebelhon'. 'DUaffec* 
tioa a&d anarchy 'I he wrote, 'pravail throughoat, and 
nething but the prnance of eur two brigadea pravents 
Insorrection.' 

In 17960 fresh menacaappaared In the nortb>wait' In 
that year Zarm Sheh-^the 'King of Kabul’ as the Duka 
of Wellington eallad hloi-Huddenly appearad with ever 
50,000 Afghans et Lahore. Tbs fifth of twenty*threa sons 
of Tkiaur Shah, Zemen was a grandson of tha farecnie 
AJimad ^ah Doranl who. some fifty years aarliar, bad 
snatched the Punjab from the Mogul, and by the sack of 
Delhi bad spread conctaraation throughout aorth*western 
India. Was the grandson about to renew the exploits of 
the grandfather? As a fact he did not 1 domestic tioublae 
recalled Um to Kabul 10^797, but in 1798 bo again ad> 
vanced and insoiently demanded that the Viaer-Kawab 
and the Company should join him m an attack on the 
Marathas, and In rmtorlng to power the blind old Emperor 
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He ai 6 t& tb4t fthould our not 

joifring bis royftl 0tajvUrd, andOimiotasatlDghimitttbe 
restoration of Shah Alan), and in tho total expulsion of the 
Maratbej, in the light ofan act of disobedience and enndty’. 
The contained in this message did not materialisa; 

Zeman again retreated In January 1799; but for Wellesley 
to have ignored demands so insolent and menacing would 
have basQ ineKcasahle; they {o far to justify his dealings 
with the 'buffer-state' of Oudh. 

Towards the cloaa of the year 1799 Lord Wellesley called 
upon the Naweb<Via«r to diamlas his own troopa* and to 
replace them by increasing the force, alraedy co n ^de f able, 
of tha Company's troops. The Vizier bad lately appealsd 
to the Company to protect him agaJnit his own amy, 
deseribed by Str Jamas Craig, the Commander^'Chief, as 
' vone than uselaas, m dangerous, uid of the nature of an 
eoemy's fortress In bis rsar'. Moreow, Wellesley's re* 
qulsltion was within ths terms of existing treaties. Not 
unnaturally, however, the Visiar demurred to the Intrueion 
of additional troopa. not under his orders, and more pav> 
tleularly to tha expenae of paying them. Neverthalasa, 
Lord Wellesley peralstad. and after prolonged nefotiatiens. 
somewhat persmptorlly conducted on the part of the 
GovernoT'Oeneral, the wretched Viaier perforce gave way. 
By a Treaty conduded op ,^ Nevcmbst zSot, the Kewib 
ceded to the Company. In comnnitaUon for a subddy. the 
territory of Rohllkhand and the DoaS^s land lyii^ b^ 
tween the Ganges and the Jumna. He alao andartook to 
introduce better goversmairt in hie own curtailed domlru 
Ions. Thus, as Arthur Wallaaley complacently obiarved, 
'all was gain azid eCrangth without the smaleet diacd* 
vy nr V A rampart W4B inttfpoied between 

Bengal on the one side, and the Maraihu, Sikhs, and 
Afghans on the other; we gotrld of a'usakes awl dangerous 
bp^ of troops . . . ready at all to an Invading 
^emy '; above all, we secured the bleesiog of decent 
government to the Ul*govemed subjects of the Viav, 
Wall might Arthur Wellesley conchide that 'this arrange- 
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BMDt has heec advantageous, aitd b&9 proved letiafactory 
Wbothtbepartiestoit’.' More dstad^edcrtUca ere agroed 
that the eod achieved was better than the toeana employed. 

A abniar pfUtcifJe had been already adopted in deeding 
with the NiaajD. The Treaty mode with the Nlaam on the 
eve of the war with Tlpu (1798) waa provisional: It was 
replaced, attar tbs briOiani dc«e of the campaifn. by 4 
d^nitive arrangement. 

Ssa- Under tlua Scbaidiary Treaty ots8oo the Nliam and hia 
dooiruaos were taken under the protection of the British 
Matft«Goveniinsnt. The prsamhle dedared in terms that the 
Nisam and the Company 'jue In fact become eoe nod the 
aUM in Intanat, policy, friendship and bonou'. He had 
already i1liinlie*d bii Preoeh offieert and disbanded the 
troops they had trained. Hancafotwtud he was to rely on 
tbs British for dafsnca against all bk enemka. The sub> 
ildiary force was increased to eight battaltena. but it was 
nolongartobepaid by the Nisam, The lubcldisadaa under 
the Treaty of 1798 were ganeriUy in irrear. and the pay* 
mint of them net enly caused constant friction between 
the officers of the Company and the Nisam but alio im* 
posed "LiTi>^ ‘t‘^*'TM*n Wtiirtjrtf Accordingly fn 
1800 the soeney payment was remitted ahogether. and fn 
lieu tlicrecf the Nisam readc ovar to the Company thoaa 
tamtorlea of Tlpu which had fallen to bis share under the 
Treatise of t?9a and 1799. The amugsment was con¬ 
venient and proAtable to all concerned. The Nisam had 
never really aitabliabed his authority in those districts, 
and bad naver received any revenue from them. On tb» 
other hand, the confutioo which prevailed there, while 
ofierljig an irrasiitlble Invitation to the Mamthaa was, as 
tyelluigtoQ observed, 'highly prejudicial to the Brltiab 
intsrene in Mysore and ic the Company's recently 
acquired countries’. Under British admlnktratioo the 
tsmtories thus surrendered provided a revenue amply 
sududent for the payment of the subcidiary forcsa and 
the c:q«rtsn of their own government, Finilly, the Nisam 
> IffWiqaM Z>>^afFArr, p ij. 
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codfiraed the agreement not to take any European into his 
Service without the cortfeot ot the British Govamment, 

L«rd WeDesley was now free to deal with the MaraUos. tim 
R ecent events bad greatly weakened, if they bad not ira* 
peffllad, the petition of these reaUess marauders. The 
sphere of their profitable activities had been lefknisly cur¬ 
tailed by the rapid extention of the Company’s donin* 
ions, and by tho protection guaranteed under substdUry 
Treaties to Indian princes, notably to the Ninain. The 
nils of the Marathas at this tims extended from saa to 
ssSf frog! Bnssoa and Suiat in the west to the Bay of 
from Myaore in tbe south up to Delhi in the a^. 
The old emperor, Shah Aiam, was a prisoner in thdr hands, 
andsuch prestifs and authority as hecouhliUUdalniMarued 
ifi fact to them. But their organisation was a loose Ooa; the 
Rajah of Satara, thetitularhead of the C«nMsnicy,was, like 
the Mogul, 0 Stateprlionor, end the authority of tlse Paahva 
waa only intemitteatly acknowledged by th« great ehlaf- 
of the Confederacy. Sindhia, KoUcar, the Bbonela 
Rajah ai Berar {or Hagper), and the Oaekwar of Baroda. 

Nor did these ehist^ns live In amity among them* 
Hives. Had they dona 10 ths task of WsUseley and {later 
on) of Lord Hastings would have been infinitely mors 
diAeult. Tha siais was pieopitated In tfioe by the death 
at Poona of Kaaa Parnavis, the shrewd suteunan who had 
for a <iusrter of a century axercUed the authority of the 
Peahwa. and bad alone mointainsd some aemblaace of 
unity in the Coofsderecy. ’ With him wrote the Retident 
at Poona,' departed all the wisdom and modarationof the 
Mamtha Covermnant.’ 

Wisdom And moderation were, iodssd, coosplcuoiuly 
absent from the counsels of the Marathas from this tirae 
onwards until their final overthrow by Lord Hastings in 
l8s8. Yet the uiardueal conditkm of Hmdoslan^ per- 
nutted HoJkar end Sindhia to shrewd blows on each 
other and to cause much embarrassment to the English 

• ’HlMtHtM'ba«»eMdlsta*«UersseesrT«i*«N9M« KcetlMra 
leSta. 
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/‘‘Tp pfp y 'Nothing', vhtesUarOunan (p. 361)/giv«s us 
kdarer vievof the anarchy aod wrg tched n ew ol Hinda- 
ki&n at thi» period than tha ease with which [KolkarJ wm 
kbla inthaspace of two years [1S00-2] to collect under bia 
fstandard by the ho]» of plandcr a force of 70,000 I^nd> 
lharea and Bheela, Affhaju, and Maiatbas.’ At the head 
of this force Holkw invaded Uelwa end Uddbalf the country 
in waMabeforeSlndhin could bring him to battle and inflict 
aeruabinf defeat upon him (14 October l6ci}. ThenSladbia 
to turn redocad Indore to mina, A year later Kolkar had hla 
reverse, marchad into the Paabwa'a coontry, then ondar 
tha protectloD of Sbvdbia, and mflirtad oo the cemb l nad 
armie* of thcPelhwa and Stndhiaa eruehnfdefeat under Uu 
waUs of Poena itwlf (SJ OotoborzSea). ThePeabwa, hotly 
pumed by Holktr, fled to tha coast and was carried on a 
ahip {urid^d 1^ the Bombay Government to Bawelni 
Trwtr el At Basestn ha concluded with the Company the famcua 
Traatv known hv tha name of the town, BysetwalooilHflt 
liii that Treaty was one of the moat Important ki the htitory of 
BKtiih India. It wu the crown and completion of iW 
WeUealey'i lubaidiaiy ayitaai. The Company was to 
fuzdehiaitd the Peahwa agreed to receive in hie territory, a 
permanent lubtidlary force of not lea than 6,000 ra^ular 
ikatlve infantry with the mud proportion of European 
arrOkry and fune, arvd appropriate equipment of storee 
^munitions. The PeahwaweitoeMlsn to the Company 
eartaln icbeduled dinriots* yl^ng 96 lace for the main- 
tenaneo of the forsa; to ret^ no Buropeeni in hil service, 
and to tageg* not to ester Irtto any treatiea or nesotiadona 
with 'uiy other power whatever’ without the coment of 
the Company, who, apart from this wide proviiion, re* 
piuMatsd ill ri$lie of Istarference with tbs absohits 
soTerei^nty of the Peshwa. He waa bound, however, to 
A£ce2t ^ iibitratioo of the Cos^iany in all disputes wi A 
qtbgLpaiiKrs and in partioulac.with tbo HUam.' 

* gg>iaapd 

kAaad. 

• Tart iB AlMhloi, 7>«Mw W W, 54 , aeO 4bt«*TtaM'iB 
Uulr, op. dt..p7, s}e- 40 . 
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words can axa^^snU tb« si^itiafice of tbis Tnuy» 
a& is proved, mdeed. by the ^>prdlecl9ions it excited mths 
minds of the Horae euthorities. Lord CastI«rM|fk, on be- 
bili of the Board of Control, prot«t«d against its terme, 
but was efiecdvefy and conclusively answered by Arthur 
Wellesley, who described it as wise, just and politic 
toeaeure'. Sir John UaJcolm defended It on the eminently 
aenUhls graond that in dealing with the Karathai 'it* wiD 
invariably be found safer to direct our pola^ ts the re* 
duetloD of thdf meaBs of ofiacoo, than to plaee any eonft* 
d^ce In oor happy aansgeraant of the ledlnga of a peofde 
wboes trade is war, aed the aole objeat of wheee pAoy tt 
plunder'. Even so cautious an administrator as Sir George 
Bartow hald It to bo absolutely naeassary that *annaSiv« 
Stats should be Uft to exist b India which li not upheld by 
the British Power, or the political conduct of whicb li not 
iin dt r Us alMoIuts control'. 'Ths restoration', he added, 
1'of the head of the Haratha Smplrs to his government 
.through the bflusnoe of the British pewar, in fact, baa 
placed all the rernalnbg States 0! India tn this dspsndaot 
;ralation to the British Govamsnent.’ More pithy and not 
less apposite is the eonunent of Ur. Owen, the editor of TSs 
,W 9 U^hgton MpsicAMPreviously there existed a BdUsb 
lEnplrs »f» India: the Treaty gave the Company the Em* 
'plra s/India.'' 

The Traaty was foDowsd not by the Isstiog tranquillity 
anticipated by the brother! Y^aUealey but by a campaign, 
aa brilliant as it was brSei, against ^ndhiaand the Ea]ah 
of Berar. In December 1605 the Pesbwa was restored to 
bis throne at Poona by Arthar Wellaslay: b August the 
war with Slndhla and the Rajah of Berar, provoked by 
their threatened attack on the Nisazn, broke out; in Deeara* 
ber It was concluded on terms eommensurate with (ha 
<frMt victories won by Arthur Wellesl^ at Assays and 
lArgaoo, and by Lord Lake at Laaweri, Aligarh, Agia, 
/and Delhi. The Rajah agreed to submit all dispotes 

' n« last tbcM f eiwM; »P- Rdiwtt*i Wt/iulty, pp. 

** 3 , » 0 «. 
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b«tw«enhiiMrf< »od tbe Nizam, or the Peshwa, to Brit^ 
ubifrtlion and to «do the province of Cuttack, »ith 
BaUsor, to the Company, Tbe latWf aojoislljon waa in- 
vahiahle. wMtltutiag, aa it did, the last link of tbe chain 
connectiB* Bengal with Madru. Sindhia recognised tbe 
TrMty el BaMein, conctuded a sub^T? alliance 
with the Cooipany, and sorrendered much tenitoty. 
'.The Company succeeded to tbe overlordahip of Agra 
end Delhi, became the protector of (he old Mogul Empefor, 
and acquired hrge dletricUin Bundelkhand and Gujarat. 

Holkar, who had held aloof from bis Confederaiee in 
1S03, CMopeOed Wellesley to make war on bimin ZS04, but 
tbe canpaign, notable tor Uke'i failure after four lue- 
ceeelve aMulis to eaptve Bhartpur, waa dUaaCroue to 
BriUab prestige. Delhi was with dHhcoKy defended, and 
tbe wax ended In 1899 > Notwrthftandloi tbe fact that 
bdon it ended Lake bad completaly retrieved the poeltlon, 
peace wii ooMbded cm teemiwhlebreetored much of their 

pnetigo and eome of tbalr tertitorbe to the Kanthas, 
abandoned to thett iaodtt laardee acne ol the Rajput 
priOMi who had given ue help in the ca^palgb. and 
dealt a plevoee though not inetrievable blow at Britlah 
pnetige. 

That peace, needlsM to lay, was net negotiated by Lord 
WeQMley, jt^^adheen zeesUed by the Diraetora, and 
had left India In August 1805. 

The seven yean of Lord \^eliealey*a rule will be for ever 
iDMiorable In the hictory of In^. Aselated by two 
btothem, herdly lees briCHantly glited than himself, he 
rerdutionised the position of hie countrymen in the East. 
|le found tbe P-ngii«>i Company oae of several Powse In, 
India; be left it Indisputably paramoont. That was hia 
debbente pvirpoae. He achieved it. His work baa not 
^kftd critice; aor is it eaay to justify hia methods, if 
OMOuned pvcrcaeopkAlly and In detaiL Hit policy can be 
endorsed, bis methods jusUiied, only on broad and general 
grounda The sftviatiort must be conetdered as o whole. U 
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wu bis tuk to bold 4n outpcat of Emplia tt 4 tiaie wbea 
tbat Empire W4& attaclrad by the sreateet soldier, one ot 
the sreateet etateanen. of modem To have hdd it 

WM 00 small achievement. But WeDeslsy did more. He 
greatly e?rteoded the Britisb docoioiona. <Kot that be wu 
Serely a vulgar oanquarDr, driven to aimexatioa after 
annexation by ibeet hast of territory. Rather was be an 
implacable foe to ineompetenee, corruption, and opprmalan, 
Where he aaw oppreeaion be was all eagameea to crush the 
'Opp f aMOT; where be aaw auSering ha longed to alleviate it. 
The pleas be advanced for this anneatation or for that may 
aoufid to the ahalteted student, surveying the situation 
from the cahn aecloaon of a cloisCercd library, to be 
ipcdoua to the verge of sophistry. U ii the unhappy lot 
ol statesmen who serve parUaoentsiry maitert to be com* 
peUsd. not iafraquently. to Justify their policy not on the 
tma ground, which is often the stronger ground, but on 
the grounds beet calculated to obtain a verdict from a 
common Jnry. 

Wuit in the highest Interests of the *toilln| masses’ el 
India (smd in India the masue do toUiooesiantly) that the 
role of the ’native* Princee. the petty Rajahs, the mibtary 
adventurers and their adroit and greedy mlolsters. should 
be perpetuated, after th^ rule bad become in moat cases 
a ahem, in many a scandal f Wu it better or wotm for 
India, ei a whoJs, that tbs pcw« of the Nawabs and 
Rajahs should pau to the psMoasuk of a Wsetem people, 
not too well {nfaimed aboot Indian afiain. but genarously 
anxious that no wrong should be doM In their nams. and 
determined that the justice and good govemmact which 
they themselves enjoy should, as for es possible, be 
extended to lees fortunate peoples, living under wholly 
different conditions tn distant lands f 

67 the answer to these questions, broadly stated, not by 
detailed reference to particular transactions. Lord Welles¬ 
ley bimseK and the maaten he served so devotedly but so 
defuntiy. must, when arraigned hofore the Afml court of 
Jiistorunl appeal, evidmtly stand fit fall. 
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TERRITORIAL EXPANSION AND SOCIAL 
REFORM (iSo5*32) 

lori LORD WELLESLEY'S Ngime w&s undeaUbiy ooe ol 
th« mc«t important u it waa manifectly tb« most bfUIlant 
in tbo history of British India. But hia work waa accom' 
plisbed in flat defiance of the erdera of hiamaaten at home, 
and hia trentmont of Indian Princes waa not infrequently 
bi^'haoded and hanh. Little wonder then that by many 
of hli countrymen ha waa levardy jndfodi that by aome be 
waa Utterly aCtacJcad, end that the returning Pro^ooiul 
abouid have been rbeUved with «lack of careneny, net to 
aaya ealleua and chilling neglect, whkh to thoee who view 
bia work in hlatorlcal peiapectiva wemi to suggeat abune* 
id ingratitude. Mora than onee an obecora private 
member tried to Induce the House of Commeevs to prefer 
an Impeecbment ageintt him; but from that blunder the 
HouM and country were saved by tbs recent and unhappy 
precedent of Warren Haitings. Fortunately Lord Wei* 
Isalay, whan be raturoad (ran India, was itiU a young man; 
be waa bbaaed with a buoyant tampsramsnt and with the 
tenacity ebaracteriatie oi hla race, Moreover, the days 
were critical: hia country could not afford to 1st talants >o 
brilliant rtnudn anaenployed. Accordingly, after a short 
Interval of rest, he waa again called to high office under the 
Crown: ambeasader in Madrid In tSop, he waa Eorelgn 
Sacret&ry ifixe^taj be waa asked to form a Coalition 
(kvsrnmant in i8xs, but failed in tbe attempt; ha waa 
iwke Lord-Lifotanant of Ireland, and twice held high 
office in the Honaehold; and hs died in advanced old age 
{184a}, ndther unhonaorsd oor unsung. With bis later 
career, however, this namCtve ia sot concerned. 

Welleale/s immediate succssaors In India, with tbe ex¬ 
ception of Lord William Banttnck. bad little more to do 
than to fill In the details of a picture, the main lines of 
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vhich h« b&d so (innly diiwo, Tbw work, therefore, may, 
with th« exception noted, be treated more suirunaray. 

On the wfiignetiofl of Lord Wellesley, Lord Cornwallis, 
though now m his sixty^eeventh year and stricken in 
hmlth, was {>erauBded. mnch against his own wilt and g* ^ 
better judgement, to return to India. The Directors were 
greatly alarmed by the recponaibilitiee. fioandal and 
political, which Wellesley’s poHcy had imposed upon them, 
and were determined to put a peremptory atop to all 
forther advance. Lord Ccniwallii went out with precise 
instruetlcQS to that eSect, and fully detennined to obey 
them. Before he bad bean in India three months, however, 
be died, and Sir George Barlow, an old servant el the 
Company, waa appointed to succeed him. Barlow, though 
an admirable official, wW unequal to the cbial command,! 
and hit rule was disastrous. HU first task was, by a treaty! 
with HoUar. to bring the Maratha war to a eondueleo. 
Barlow was firmly penueded that there were only two 
alternatives open to thsBritlahOovetnment In India: either 
to Impoee iu rule on all the States of India, or to secure 
inununtty from attack by Isaviag the Indian Rajahs free 
to quansi among themislvee. The latter policy, truly 
described as a policy of 'disgrace without recompense, 
tcestics without lecBclty. and peace without tranquillity’, 
waa the one he actually adopted, Lake wa strongly 
oppoeed to Barlow, holding that the petty StstM If left to 
themselves would cot merely querral with each other, but 
would call In the aid of the native Powers in thalr vicinity. 

Thus large armUs of Insgulars would be for ever contend* 

Ing upon the frontier of the most fertile Provincse of the 
Biiti^ Government, and a large military force would In 
coneequenee have to be maintained in a constant state of 
preparation to protect the British Provinces against their 
depredatione. Lord Lake’s anlidpatioos were only too 
promptly and too accurately fuihllad. No sooner was 
British protection withdrawn from the Rajput States tban 
they were left open to the attacks of the Uaratbas. The 
Rajput Chiefs again invoked the help of the British Govern' 
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ment and off««d to aiak* cw b»3i then temtory to the 
Company H only tbay could be aecura to poaaeo^ of 
rsEnaindor, They printed oot, paihija with qurttwaablo 
accujicy, tbaA there had aJwaya been uv India lonie 
fupTCQB Power W whkh tho weak cooJd confidently look 
lor pcotfctlon againat the aniWtioR and lapadty of the 
strong. The Company, they declared, had now att^ed 
that paramowt poalOon, and wera bound to fulfil the 
reaponaiWHtlae attached to it To these appeals Barlow 
toned a dni ear; Rajputana was cowequontly left to 
the tender mercy of tha Maratha chieftaWa, For cruel- 
tlee inflicted by the Marathn* upon thoee who under Lord 
WoUeeley bad been pwd to be the dependent alliee of 
Ujo BhUib Govwnment, Barlow wai held, not without 
Iwtiflcatlon, to ba largely reipOfialbU. Weakneaa wu re- 
fluited by diiaftection, and the ooibreak of a eerloua 
iSdUny among the Madrai Sepeyi at Vallore brought tho 
rule of Sir Ge^ Barlow to an abrupt and Isgbrioua and. 

HewueMceod«i(xflo7)byLordHlnto,amaoofflrm 
.““^eharKtor.eoolhoad.andiound judgement, LtkahUpra- 

decmeot be wm itraltly charged tp ewricate the Company 
from their embamaecnenta, and to curtail, u far aa poaeible, 
their rmpooriWHtlai. But, though loyal to htt Inatruciiotva, 
be ipee^ found that tetsognaaloa wai impoauble, and 
that to atand etUl wu hardly more easy. Hla reifti waa, 
however, ramarhable, if not for territorial anjiexatloni, /or 
the op^ of diptonafk rriatlona with Aalatlc Slaiee ou 
the Indian icontlera. 

ftujit In 1809 be ooncMed a treaty with RanJIt Singh, the 
famooa roler who had lately ooneohdated the uasa-SutU) 
Sikha into a powerful confederacy and had built op a great 
power in the Punjab. At the momeat. RanJIt Singh waa 
threatening the on the south of the Sutlej, and the 
latter sent a deputation to Delhi to implore British pro^ 
Sjpn. Lord ttlnto tlweupon dispatched a young crnHan, 
Mi. (afterwards Sir Chaila) MetcaHe, on an ambeny to 
Lahore The object of hb iriaakm was twofold; on the one 
hand to frustrate Ranjit &ngH'i plans for the eatenaion 
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qi bis domifuan sonthwardc; on the oUkt, to iavhe bi$ 
eO'OperatioQ ifi rutflinf any possible biraaoD ot India 
Iron the nc4lh-west. The pandiosede^a of Napoleon, 
alietdy alluded to. were still agitatis^ tbe micda of BcitUb 
atateunen, both in India and at bom«, Bui, as we have 
aeon, the European aifuation from iflo0 onwards demanded 
all fbe attoiUon and energiee of Napokon, and tak fat' 
eaatem achemee did not materialize Napoleon, however, 
was not without a coadjutor, and the precautiona origin¬ 
ally taken agalnat Franca ware aobeequently found urvice* 
able when the threatened antagonist was not France bot 
§^ssla. Matcalfe's mlaainn was as suoceMful as it was im* 
poriant. In he condudod a treaty with Sanjit Singh, 
aaublisbing perpetual amity between the British Govern* 
ment and the State of Lahora. The British Gcvemment 
undsnook not to inleriare with the territoriee and tubjacti 
of Ranjlt Singh to the north of the Sutle), while the latter 
promised neither to commit nor luffer any encroachments 
upon the chiefs under Britlah protection to the south of 
that river. The trenty conslsti^ of only fifteen Unm we4 
faithfully eheervad by Ranjlt Singh entll his death. In the 
whole history of British India there an, ss Marehman truly 
says, ' (ew incidents of more romntfe intereit than the 
arrest of tb!a haughty Prints in the full career of succees by 
a youth of ewenty*f^ 

A sMond embesay was dispatched under Ueuacstuart awwhi* 
ElphlMtone to the Amir of Afghanistan, but the multt*'*'' 
were not immediately Important and may be more eon- 
vcniently considerad later on la connexion with the policy 
of Uvd Auaklead, A third embasey was dispatched to 
Tahann wdrr Coloul Malcolm. Unfortunately aoue con- PmUu 
fusion was caused by the fact that a slmtlar mtselen was 
rimuItaneoDaly dispatched from under Sir Har* 

ford Jones, and It was eventcelly decided to eetohKsh a 
permanent enbassy at Teheran to be served direct from 
England. But it was not only by exianded diplomacy tbs,t 
Lord Minto sought to British India secure, 

For more than a century, aa we have scan, the %uriliua Ct^VA. 
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had betfi the priMipal connactin^ link between Fwjw ajid 
b«r ptfMUODf in the East. More recently » bad supplied | 

a base lor the French cruisers and privateffs, which had | 

preyed upon En^sh commerce in the Indian Ocean. 
AMoediaily, in x8xo LnrdMuito sent anear^ditioD, which 
captured this imporunt portion, and the island was re¬ 
tained by Great Britain together with the Seychelles al tho 
definitive Peace of 1814 on the other haod, which 

was also otptured in l8io» was at the Peace handed back to 
the Dutch from whom It had bean taken by the French. 

Asothtf Dependency ol the Dutch Bast India Company, I 

C«ykn,waseIaoretelnedatths?ttc«ofl8l4< Thecaptun 
of Ceylon in 1796 by an enterprising Scottish Professor 
from St. Andrews, Dr. Hugh CUghon, is om of the moat I 

romantic Incidents in the long struggle between England 
and roTolutlonary France. Ceylon wu at that time 
defended mainly by a Swiei regiment in the pay of the 
Dutch Oevenunsal. Dr. Cleghom coDcalvad the Ingenious 
notion of purehaiing the regiment from the Comte de ^ 

Mewen, Iti proprietor, and oerried de Meuren himseU off 
to India to superintend the completion of the bargain.' ' 

The Peace which finally secured to us Ceylon and the ' 

Haoritlui ilse confirmed os in the possesion, eflected \ 

partly by conquiat and partly by purchase, of Cape Colony. 1 

That were the main etaUens on the great omnie route | 

»from Surepe to the Far Best veeted. securely and approprt- . 

iaCefy, In the hands of the Power which had Wome pata- ' 

I mount in India. * 

LM Lord Unto was In 18x3 succeeded by Lord Moire, after- 
wards theUarquie of Hastings.^ Lord Malta had previouily 
’ dwtinguisludhimseU during the War of Americanlndepen- 

denes and also during the Napoleonic Wars. In x8xs, be 
, had been sseoclated with Lord WeDeeley In the attempt to 
.ferm a Ulolstry, but In ths following year accepted the 
iOovsmo^G«ntfalsb^p of Bengal. Like bis immediate pro- 

• T>M ftBynsy H raedifi TM Bdlfibarfb. 1997. , 

• To 4 veu cMtuMec »ltb Wuna HaMaea Lord HwtiBiv, tboeeb 1 

4dvaae«d nta« wquMWln 1S17, 'ffli la tan oirtMlv* Melieded 10 \ 

tor Ui tide of LceU Wem. 
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4 «c«Bar 8 b« was &«nt out with strict in)dnction» to 
tbe extension oi mfxmabilities. Tliesequel will show that, 
with the beet intentions, be failed to observe them. He 
had not been long in India before be grasped the true posi* 
tlon of afhin. and declared that, as things were, we bad no 
aHemative but 'to render the British Govemmeiit para¬ 
mount in effect if not declaredly ao; to bold the other 
atattf as vassals, though not in name; and to oblige than, 
m return for our guarantee of then pceseaslona, to pedorm 
the two great teudatory dutlea of supporbag oor rule with 
all their forces, ^nd solttuCUng tbalr nwtual diflerences to 
our arbitration'. During arwgn of tea years he conwtenUy 
gave eflect to the pdndplea thus laid down. 

His first war was forced upon him by the reatleasnssa 
and encroachments of the Gurkhas of Hepal, generally otNepsi. 
known as ths 'Higblajtdsrs of India', ’fhe Gurhkas had 
long been a terror to their neighbours on the northeast 
frontier of India; thsy had paid no heed to the repeated 
remofliirsncee of Barlow end Ulnto, and In 1614 Moira was 
compelled to daelare war. The Gurkhu, who have proved 
themselveSi alike as snemiee and as eonfederatee, to be 
wms of ths most gallant Aghten In India, eflered a most 
obstinate romance, but, after two yean* bard hghting. 
General Oehterleny was able to dictate the terms of the 
PeoceofSegauU (Dec . 1816). That Treaty has deAnsd the 
relations of Nepal with British India from that day to this. 

The Gurkhae. having made a splendid light, frankly 
accepted defeat, and withdrew from th^ advanced poets 

^ outer rorjes of thsHimaiavas. The strip of territory. 
thwsVcqT^ ^ a great-boon toBritjah a d wankrtra- 

tioain India, to w ithin it are to beiound th ehs a U h-giving 
Simla, Mesaufi, and Kaini Tal. The slgniAcance 
of our territorial acqulshions is thus wtiroated by Sir 
Alfred Lyall: 

'All ths hill Country that now ovadiai^ Rehllcond and the 
nerth'Wnt pnivijuee up to the Jantiia River leO into ov 
bands. Ths Anglo-Indian frontier was earned up to and beyond 
the watershed of the highst mouAtain, e^»snting India from 
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; Tibet a from CUb&y, ajv^ tbe Encliab dotBlnion Oiiu becssM 
a«tan»in£«», for the firW time, wtib the Chinese Enfdre. 
whoee Oevenmoit bu eva since obseired eur {Boceedinii 
vritb uMiked ud lotaUifible eollcitude.' 

TM Having socceerfuUy deaK with the Cjuikhaa^ Lord Koica 
n«K turned his atieotloo to the paaflcatkm <rf Central 

India, life and propertyhadlongheen rendered insecure. 

in that distiict, by the phondcring raids oi boivds of free- 
booten, known as the Pisdaria. These Ihuman Jackals', as 
they have bean aptly csJled, were, as Sir William Hunter 
has mid, 'meraly phmderijig bands of no common race asd 
without any eomiDen rahgion . . . thay rep«aented the 
ddbrii of the Hoful £mplra, the broken men who bad not 
• been ipcorporated dthee by the local Mohtmmadan or 
Hindu Pow« which sprang out of Its roini,’ No Govern- 
mant worthy of tbe name could cotsrate the cooUnuad 
eadstanee el a aodal peet of this character, and U&lxa 
dQtermiosd, ^ cms swift, strong blow, to root it out. TTie 
Pindarti enjoyed the ■yB»pathy,if not the actunl aupport, 
cd moat of the Unratha Chief tabu, to whose trade they had 
succeeded when the UuUhas became rather saperior to. 

jhdf old work. To proceed against them with anything less 

than ovsrwhelming teee would, therefore, almcet certainly 
have brought down upon os a very powerful eembinatlOD. 
Dlsuter sd^t well have ansued. Uoira accordingly col- 
Uctsd a great army of one hundred and twenty tbooiand 
men and hunted down and out to ^eoN tbeas ferm,idrh1n 
mattuders. It was a great task, well a iM o mpl isb ed . 

TIM hM A greatar one remained. Sir Allred Lyall has printed out 
with unanswenhla force that tn one sanss tbe advance of 
iSiT-ts! British tenitortal power in India had thue far only made 
things wene for the iniserablemhalMtBats. By introducing 
ordered govomment into certain parts of India we efid in. 

contract the aM of disorder, bijt within that con¬ 
tracted area it mi btansifi^. Lord Hoira, accordingly, 
decided that the time had come for completing tho work 
begun by Lord Wellesley and hnally extingulsbing the 
power of tbe Haiathes. In 1617 the lest greet confederacy 
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of the Uerfttha^ wa» formed betsveec the Peshwe, KoUur, 
the Bkjah. of N&gpui {B«rer). Uoira fttUcked end 
defeeted thdr force* in detail and by 181$ their pover wee 
•croahed for ever. The dtormnioDa of the Peshwe were 
annexed to the Bombay Fr eeiden cy, and be himtoif was 
allowed to retire, on a peoaion of ^80.000 a year, to Blthur, 
□ear Cawnpore. In his rettremeat, he reared an adopted 
aon is the tradition of hatred agiarnat the Brltlah Govern* 
ment. That eon, .the notonoua Nana Sahib, fiaabed for a 
fieiater inoroent aca^ the pafe of Irtdian history in the 
l^tinv, but with hia mystertoui diaappeerancein 2858 the 
tale of the Uaratha Confederacy diet down into alienee. 
UatAwhllc. infnnta had been ple^^l^.fprfeited thrones 
of Holkar ud the Raiah of Nagpur, the admjoistntlon of 
their dominions being placed In th« banda of Britlah 
racidente. Aboot the tame tima the Rajput princee 
accepted the podtfon of Jendatoiiea under the British 
GovamiBent tn Indie. Tbue did Lord Moire, complete the 
work of Welleeley and proelahn not by worde only, bat by 
unmietakebla deedt, that the British Company had become 
the paremount power in India, and that lu feuditoriee 
might CD&fldentiy look to It for protection. ' the map of 
India, ae drawn by Lccd Kaetlnge, remalrvad lubatantially 
unchanged uatU the time of Lord Dalbouale.' But. ae 
Sir William Hunter proceade to obierve: 'tJu proudaet 
boast of Lord Haetingt |£d that 

they bed advancad the OTtlsh frontier, but that they had 
conferred the Ueceingi of peace and good govarnmant npan 
raUlione who had groaned under the extartlooa o£. the 
Maothai andPlfidaria' To quote LordUoira’e own words; 

' We have been wantonly eeetiiled, we heva contused the 
onprovoked enemy, we have ratelnod the po we iion s 
wreeUd from him, not Ipgitiiirifn CD t^ww a t i nn 

for the peril aod ,«cpenae forced on ua. but also oa con* 
ddaratlone of eelinleleace.' 

Morra left India in i8ea. On his raaignation Ur. George ^ 
Canning was appointed to succeed him. It is an interesting 
speculation, how the future of India might have been 

jiu a 
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aAerted had Cumiog gone out to aotidpate the work of 
hie eon: bot though Intereettng it it idle. 'Hie death oi 
LordCaatlamgli opeied to hia old rival not onlytha leader¬ 
ship of the House of Conunwis but the Foreign Office. 
Casamg accepted them, and so gave to the world what 
India might otherwise have exclusively enjoyed. His place 
was supplied by Lord Amherst, whose rrign h memorable 
for the first expedition to Bunsa. the capture oi Bbartpur, 
and the annexation of thedonUnlorts belonging to its Raj ah. 

Pbm The eaWtfn frontiers oi Bengal had for some time pewt 
B^^been threatened by the advance of the Kingdom of 
Buniia,4iidthou|htbeintennedlate tribes had been taken 
mder Brtiish protection, the precaution proved inadequate 
(0 *!i ^ rd them against the eneroachmants of their neigh* 
boun. To the rapsated remosstraiMsi of Amherst, 
tha King ofBuRnapddao heed and In tSeg the Govsnor* 
Gsoe^ was eompeUed to declare war. Tbs war is memor¬ 
able (or two reasotu. In the first place It afforded a 
prcnonitlcin of the Mutiny. The Bengal Sepoys, alamed 
by the preepect of an ovscsm expedition, refosed, quite 
iatelli^bly. to forfeit th«r caste by eroasini the 'black 
wat«’. The 47th Native Intantry openly mutinied at 
Bairackpur and had to be ruthMy shot down. The 

expedition was delayed, but sot of coarse abandoned. The 
ensuing war, though oatly both in lives and money, was 
net without significant rseolts. The BrlUeh forcse eventu¬ 
ally peneuated to Ava, and there Lord Amherst dictated 
a p«e« under the terms of which the King of Burma agreed 

to recognise the English Protectorate over Upper Aseam, 
Cadiar. and Uanlpur. and to cede the maritime provinces 
oiArakanandTanasurun. Thos.asSlr AUradLy^pobts 
I out, 'a nen-lndian people was for the first time breu0t 
' within the jurisdictim of the Indiaa Empire.' 

Cmn A yeti after the conclssioo of the BunneM War Lord 
^ Amherst launched enothor expedition under the crarimaTid 
^ of Lord Comb^mece against tbs Central Indian S tate of 
.Bhartpur. The death of the ragning Rejab aad the dis¬ 
puted eocceenoo »dikh thereupon, as eo often, ensued. 
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oSered ftn opportunity which Amherst felt compelled, i»ot 
vikhuuiAomatfiluctaiDce, to •ccept. The mnin incident of 
the expedhioa—the svKoeeeful c^>ttRe ot Bbertpur—hed 
more ^an milituy tignificiAce. Lord Lake had iulal In 
A azoiUr enterpriM io XS05 and his tailixre bed created the 
rntpreeskm that the loitieM was impre^sbb «vm agamp 
5 riti^ artos. Lord Combermece’s brilHast victory effsnad 
an impMslon which, among peoples who recopused only 
the law oI the stronfer^ ought well have become t serious 
^tical dfin|er. 

Lord Amherst's ambitions policy did not lack the justU 
flc&tien of njccese, but even that tailed to commend it to 
his nvastera. The Directors la .Leadsnhall Street were 
grenUy alarmed by the bcressing expenditure incurred by 
Uksin servantijn India. WhiteheU wm squally aghast at 
the aceumulatlng load of political responslbillUee. Am* 
h^sti thsrefori, was recnllsd in i6a7« and ths Governor* 
Ceneralsblp was offered to Mountstuart Elphinateae, one 
of ths ablest and most experienced servants of the Com¬ 
pany. On his rslusal It was accepted by Lord WlUiam 
Bentlnek. 

Bentlnele had not only bad wide expeclenes of eoldiarlag herd 
in Europe, but had ler^d in Irvdia as a Governor. He was hetiilA 
a man of liberal views and generous sympathlss, but the (tHU 
Duks of Wellington had a poor opinion of him both ea 
While In command of the 
BngUeh troope in Sicily In tSia, Bentlnek had chtracteris* 
ticjdly encouraged the SlelBans to remodel their conetitu* 
on E nglish Ihvea, which proved to be ae little eultsd to 
thstr traditions as to their requlramsnte. In 1814 he had 
impulsively held out hopes to the.iaBnM»a.wbi^ tbQ 
British Goveroment were unable to SarUer in his 
career be had been Governor of Madras^ but his appoint* 
ment had been abruptly termuiated by his failore to cope 
wte_t^ niutlny at Vellore This was the 

man selMlad to succeed Amherst as Govsmor- 
OCTer altn iSsS. As to ths wisdom of ths pt^icy. which he 
was the first to inaugurate, opinion has, from that day to 
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thi*, been very #b«p*y divided. He went out to Indie, on 
the one bend under Hrict Injmwtwia to curtail expenditure 
and to reftnin from adding to the territories alreadji 
acquired; on the other, with the firm convicrion, founded 
on bis owiL «5y>«™nce end obeervatim, that the time bad 
come for the Inltialioa ol a new policy in India. He wm 
not, indeed, ondar any IQusktnj as to the greatneM of the 
work achieved by his predscetton in office: 

‘Wen of greet and petty cbieftaine, unwarranted In their 
odfin and unponoplsd in their coiduct, for the Mle obieei of 
robbery and plunder, have depopulated and laid waWe (be 
onMlfanaftMuBheppyeconby. Justice, order, eenddera* 
tiA Of snd private rights, newhen appear in relief of 
thle malsnclioly plctuo. Happily a period bas arrived to tbeee 
htrbareuscacMea Fer the first tlsM the bloslagi of ealveraal 
tnnquOUty may be ei^Md. That ^ttem of policy, which 
could embrace the whole of India, whlob eculdcompnhndin 
CM bond of muttuJ defence and redprocaJ forbearance, the 
predatory Aleh ef thh great Smpdse denrvea the admlntlcn 
S all the dvlUsid wodi That syeMa wfaUii bas founded 
Brttiib gnetoM upec Indlaa happhtw deraands in a pvtlca- 
lar Bunnor the kbanhi and epplauu of this country.' 

Thoas weeds were written before the cloee ef Lord Wellee* 
ley's admtustratioQ, when Bentiack huneelf wu Governor 
of Vtdru. They had gained greatly in force during the 
twenty yean which Intervened Mere bis return as 
Gownef>General. During those years not only had the 
work of Lord Wellesley be« wtended and completed by 
Lord Mintr>, Lord Hastinp, and Lord Amhant.but a new 
elgnifictoce had been given to the concluding words of 
Bentinek's minute by thq wterk of 'ajemarktble group of 
aGholar*ctatssmen* (thedeet^tbn is Ur, Hair's) who were 
administering various parts of India durii^ ths first thirty 
of the nineteenth century. En^sb historians have, 
perhaps, been too loudi incbnsd te concentrate attention 
on the personality of succeseive Gcvemors*GarvenI, and 
undoly to ignore the work done by tbelc subordinates, 
Ranly bas better work been dons in India than by Sir 
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Thn cnaa UusTO, vhoM IncliBn C6MI extended from 2780 
to 1607; b7 Sir Ch&rlee (aitarwirds Lord) UeicaJfe, who 
WM reMdent &t the coort oi the Kuam from z8ao to 1^7. 
tad Uter on wee Governor (rf the Korth*Wett Provinces; 
aAjJ by Uooatstutrt Slphinetone, whp wsi in lodit trom 
1796 to 1807, end ended his service te Governor of Borabey 
(1819 to iS^. Swh men, who are only typicai of many 
who have eatved Che CoRipany end the Crown in India 
during the last century and a baH, acquire a knowledge of 
India and of the Indian peoples which no Governor* 
General, however great hia aUlity and auiduoua hil etndy, 
can poHibly obtain during hla brief tenure of power. StUl 
lees c*n »uch knowledfe be acquired by men who go out 
for a few yeara aa eatpert mambere of CouacU. The latter 
bave not infrequently attempted to t^ly with dlaaetrous 
resulte the prhidplee and prOMpts of a western doctrinaire 
under couditiona which are wididy dlverae from those wltl\ 
which they are familiar. The work of Monro, Slphlnetone, 
andMetcdfe ww of 0 diSarentorder; It was based on wbc^y 
different princlplefl. They mads a eloea study of Indian 
eonditioivs, soda] and economic, and attempted to improve 
them on native' Unei, without any braaeb of eontiaoity 
and tradition. But of this, more preaently. 

Lord WiiKam Bantinek, though a aoldler, wqi Ilka many 
aeldiara eaaanUally a man of psaea, and with hla naise ia 
^oeiated oo graW war In India, nor any aubetantial ax* 
tension of territory. Towsrda the doaa of hk admbietra* 
tion (1830) ha woa, Indeed, compelled to take over the 
direct administration of Mj^re, and In T834 the lUtie 
tfiCDlfiV jlfXood was annexed in conaequeace of the 
fiagrant and persistent tyranny of Its Ra^ah, and, as 
^tlnek characteristically added, 'injynrtiSafaWrtfi of the 
t^anhnous wish of the peof^'. Hot, however, by such 
achievements is his rule in India remembered. Nor aie 
these the things recorded In Kacaulay'e weI!*kiiowii in* 
scription which adorns the statue of Beotlnek b Calcutta. 

Bentlnck’s rule was remarkable rather for a series of 
flnincial and sodal reforms carried through by the rssolute 
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Ralmuii, 
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detenmnatlon ol tb* Gcvenwr-General hkoaelf. Tie 
faandal condition of the Company on Ws arrival wa# 

uricDt. But be rapidly evolved order out of th« chaoabfr 

queathed to him try Amberat. he reduced tbe allowances 
to the civil and miliury lervante of the Company with an 

ultimate aavb)^ of one and a ball miBioQS a year; be ieued 

r^olations foe a new satUwnant of the revenue of the 
North-Weat Provlncea and regulated the cultivation of 
opium by a tyattm of Ikeniing: be entiraly feorjanised 
the ayatem of proviadal judicatora, anlaffad tha jurisdio 
tion of tba native ^djes, and cooiaiTad a fnat boon upon 
Mitora by pannittluj tba um of the vernacular lo courts erf 
law. But it was Ua social reforms which ailorded th« 
Mprama teat of bis coun|«. 

Of all the preblama which have confremtad British ad* 
mialstnitori in Isdia, oodoubtodly tba most dlAcuJt baa 
' baan tbat of rwoncUlTif British ideals with the aoctel and 
rabsious bsliais m dacply hnpiantod In Indian minda. No 
ruler ever tacMod lueh problena with ^ter counf* ^ 
SaRN.feotinek. In the yaer iiij no fewer than levan hundred 
widowti many of them mere obildren, had^ in Ben^l eioae^ 
bean Imnplated on the (uawal pyrw of thdr husbanda. 
Thia eruei but Imraemoilal custom of tha Hindus, the 
Emperor ^kbar bad attempted to aboUib. To the 
Hindu, auttea waa not merely a eocdal coaventlon. but o 
saerad duly dtetaud by Us creed. Is 1839 Bentinek. in 
i^te of oppo^ttofl from Buropeans and natives alike, 
carried In Council an ordinance dKlarini all who abetted 
nttee guilty ef culpable homidda. Tha effect of the 
ordinance was bnmedlitriy perceptible. The cruel practice 
almeel disappeared. Nor, eo far as European eyea could 
9 ee> ware the gloomy onticlpationa of the opponents of 
abolition realised. Bat EoropMO eyee do not see every¬ 
thing in India. Hindu rallgioa cots deep. Still, Bsntinck 
rejoiced tbat bis 'Government should have the credit of an 
Actwhicb waa to waab out a foul atain upon British rule and 
to stay the sacrlflce of humanity and justice to a doubtful 
expediency'. In zSjohe rendered a further service to the 
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Gcvercment in Indin by th« sappr««ieii o< the Thag». 
a casts,of bsroiitary awssilna, wbo had be<n wont to 
go about the coust^ robbing and atrai)|Img peaeehil 
traTellen. 

Beforo BsAtmck^s rule came to an end a very important 
chao^ bad boon ejected in tbs eonstituCional position of 
the Company. Ifi XB35 tbs Qiaiiar ot the Company was 
renewed for a furthei' period of twenty years; but only on 
condition that the Company abandoned Its oomrBvcla] 
iDOBOpoly, and indeed ceased to carry on Usde at all. Thus 
the old coaluiioik between trade uUI government, a con> 
fusion deplored by Adam Smith as loof ago as Z776, was 
at long last dna^y resolved. The Company ceased to be 
a merchant^ it was henceforward only A sovereign. But its 
sovmxignty was Inerea^ngiy shared with Parliament and 
the MfnUtry of the day in England. This change was to- 
companted by an alteration in the style of the Governor* 
GaneraL who, hitherto only 'Oevereor*Geiieral of Fort 
William in Bengalwas henceforward to be the' Goyirnor* 
General' net of the British territorial peaaeaslcni in India, 

'but ^ India in Council’. The Coondt Itself was to eenaist 
of four ordinary mambers. thrss of whom v^e tc be 
appointed from amongst such persons as bad been servants 
of the Company for at least tsn years; tha fourth wee 
to be l^al mamber, SAd to be appointed from outside. 
Another article of the new Charter la ao Important that It 
must be quoted verbatim. It ran as foUews: ' ^0 native 
af the said territory ot any natural bom subject of Hie 
ilejeety rseldent therein, shall by reaaon mfy of hit 
rebgien. place of Urtb, descant, colour or any of them, be 
diaabUd from holding any place, oAcs or employment 
under the said Company.’ No one could have been raora 
anxious than Bentinek to give praotical effect to thla In* 
junction, and ha did aH In his power to open offices in India 
to any properly qualihad native. 

The most significant and the moet parraaoandy influon- Bdoe«. 
tlal of the reforms ejected by hbn. were, however, thoae 
connected with education. AsfarbachasiBsjUountstuart 
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EWuMtoM had penned an ImporttoJ coinute in which he 
‘S&fedtbM ihe only path » aodal reform, and the only 
remody to «o*l atoM*, such a* these of suttee and 
InfanCicids, was education. Macaulay, wbowastbeftratUeal 
member of CouocU under the revised Charter, was entirely 
in accord wrthtbe views of Biphiiistone aa to the paramount 
importance of aducatkm, but proceeded to or^nise it on 
hnea of which that Mparienced servant would abnoet 
certainly have disepprcA^. It bad bnj been a matter of 
dbpute amonj Britiah adminlatmtore whether English or 
Arablt « Saiuknt should ba adopted aa the roediom of 
hiih« education. Maeealay with aa little hesitation aa 
knowledge decided depnaUeaUy in favour of EnglUh. ' I 
have no knowlodgs of rithec Sanskrit or Arabic ', he wro^ 
m Us mlnots of ‘, lam ijuWe ready to take the 
Oriental leareing at the valasttloii of theOrlentalicts thein* 
eelvee. I have new foood one among them who could 
deny that a alnfle sheU of a good European library waa 
tfcrth the whole native Uterature of India and Arabia.' 
thus did an English polltidan, a tyj^ Whig of tha 
doctrlneiie school, only lust tnived in India, acquamted 
with It* history only through the medium of Burke’s 
spwehes and Jim« MUI’i erudite but distorted lOttory, 
decide one of the meet nwmentoos questkus which have 
occurred ia the whole history of our Indian administration. 
Heoceforward the Engliah language, English Utaratun, 
English poMtcal and nature! adance, were to form the baeia 
of higher education In India. We hava by no means, even 
now, axhaurted the results of Macaulay'e fetefol dMiMon. 
Yet whatever view we may take of Macaulay as an ad* 
rainlftrator, it is impoesiWe to dany the facility of his pen 
or refuse ament to the noble tribute which be paid to the 
Govtf&or^enersl under whom he served—the man who 
'mftusd Into Oriental decpctlsm the spirit of British free¬ 
dom : who never forgot that the end of government is the 
heppmeee of the governed; who abollebed cruel ri»; who 
effaced bomlliating dktmcCions; who gave liberty to the 
expression of public opmion; whose constant study It waa 
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to elevate the mtelleetual and moral chancter ol the 
nadoni committed to hia clia^e.’ These words inscribed 
on Bentiack's statue m Calcutta did no more than jusUee 
to the elevated principles bj which bis paUcy was inspired. 
Mot can it be denied that be left India in a condition of 
profound repose—a repcae which so far as alien observera 
ca n interpret Indian sentiment, appeared to be the fruit of 
social contentment. 
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IX 


THE PROBLEM OF THE FRONTIER 
Thi Afghan Qittitioyi 

Lert REPOSE it i condition which is m«ly pfolonfsd In Indin, I 
^5* Nor did k, in Ih* present cbm, survive th* tdvent ol Lord 
Auckknd (iSjft). With hie arrlvtl then opens. Indeed, e 
o«v Act in the drtme of British Indie. Hie prodeceBeors 
bed eetahliihed the peremouiney of the Company entong 
the IndiBn Powers. They h&d not. sevs In the cnse of the 
BurmtteWir, looked bej^ its frontten. Lord Aocklend, 
however, went oot to Indie in eomplete sympathy with the 
vim of the British Fordfn Secretary. Lord Pklmenten. 
whcee eeUsafus behad hm In theministriMof Lord Grey 
and Lord Hslbourne. Pelmenton was profoandJy Ixn* 
pressed by the danger tbmtened both to England and to 
India by the amUtleos designs of Russia. From the daya 
of Peter the Great to tbcee of the Cearina Catberlns, the 
primary object of RoesU'i policy wss to eetaUish hereelf 
tanly on the Black Sea. That object was attainad by the 
Treaty of Kalnardji (i7?4). Tnrn that time onwards 
Roisla worked uftc«aein|ly to effect an agrees from the 
Black Sea into the Eaetem Medltenanean, and for this 
purpose to lacure the control of the oerrow straits. An 
spp^ frem the Ottoman Saltan for aid against bis ambi¬ 
tious vasasJ Mshemet All gave tba C«tr Nicholas 1 of 
Ras^ a golden opportunity to realise hlf ambition. By the 
Tnaty of Unklae Skeleeei. concluded between Russia and 
Turkey in 1S33, RumIl vtrtuaDy converted the Black Sea 
into a Russian lake end To^*in*Eurape Into a Rueeian 
Protectorate. Practically rolstrcee of Coostantinopla. she 
could henceforward dombate the Bcephoros and the 
Dardanellee, opening them to her own ships, clnerng them 
to the shife of potential saemiss. Nor were Russian am* 
bilioas limited to Europe. She bad lately won a sign a l 
dqiloroatie victory over England at Teheran, and thwarted 
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4n EagUkb whefae for tbe efitiblishment of & new route by 
iheEuphAtMto Cndie. Persia, theisfore, had to be closely 
wa tch ed, both from London and from the Conndl Qienber 
at Calcutta. At the moment when Auckland arrived in 
India the Penians were thMOtecing HeraiC, and behind the 
encroachmente of the Perelane, Auckland, primed by 
Palmerston, diecernad the hand of Rueata. The pohcy 
wliich be Initiated in reference to the oorth-weet freetler 
of India, however lll*jud^ed in conception, hoivever dia* 
aeiroua In lu immediate conaequeneee, muit, then, in fair* 
ncM be jud^d inthe of au^»lcloni and apprehennon* 
by no meane usMbetontial. 

The oerth'weat frontier of Bhtieh India rented at that Ta» 
time on the Sutle): the Amin of Sind fuarded the mouths 
of the Indus, the Slkha of the Ponlab maintained their Pn^tiw 
watch over tbe paesee of the Hlmalayaa. The fiikha ware 
Mill ruled by Ranjit Singh, who had faithfully observed 
the treaty concluded with him by Lord Mlnto In 1 S 09 . 

The great eoldler^tatieinan, having subdued all the rival 
chMtalni among the Sikhs, procesded te extsnd ths 
borden of his kingdom, by the acqulMtlon of Attock and 
Multan, by ths coitquset of Kashmir, and finally, after a 
(Wee contest with ths Afghans, by the occupation of 
Peshawar, ths ksy to ths Kbybsr FM. A strong power 
In the Punjab waa beyond all question the beat guaranfiea 
which could be given to British India against hoctUe In- 
ciualons from tbe nortb-weet. Unfortanately, hovrsver, 
the Punjab was at this moment tltreatened by Doet 
Muhammad, a brilliant Afghan adventurer, who had lately 
made hlmielf maetar of the Arret trlbse of Afghanistan, 
and waa ruUi^ them with an Iron band, as Amir of Kabul. 

The eupremt ambition of Dost Muhammad was the 
covery of Peshawar, at one time the eastera outpost of 
ths Afghan empire, but lately, as we have seen, captured 
by the Sikhs. To with this danger. Lord Auckland 
di^tebed Captain Alexander Bumes on a nilsslan to 
Kabul. But tbe threat to Peshawar and to our faithful 
ally Ranjit Sin^ was not ths only danger. The Persians 
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were tt the gBt«s of Herfct Dort Muhammad cared very 
tittle about Herat, but a great deal about Peahawax. Ut 
P«nia hdp him to recover Peahawar, aivd they would be 
welcome to Herat That wu the policy urged upoa the 
Afghfto adventurer b? Vicovitcb, the Rdwian oivoy, who 



arrived at Kabul only two Aoatha altar BtjRiae. Lord 
Aoekknd was greatly alarmed, aadcame to thaprecipilate 
dadaioa to replace Dote Uubanmad oo the throne of 
Af^ujiifttan by a puppet of his own. Shah Shu)ah, the 
dented Amir of Af^anastaa, was than Kving uod? 
Britiab protection in India. Lord Auddand decided to re* 
aatabliah him at Kabul. But ao Britteh force could reach 
Afghaiiiatan from India except through the Punjab or 
through and. The Oovenwt-Geiieral therelore faivited the 
eo*operation of Ranjit Sin^. But the latter, while wilting 
to co-operate in an attack on Dost Mubammad and thua 
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rdieve the pressure upon Peshawar, prodantly dodlnad to 
allow the • British army throu^ the Pun^eh. 

Tha only alleinatltfe wm for the British toMO to march 
through the tertitary htid by the Amirs of Sind and pens- 
trate Afghaniitan through the Bolan Pass, while Ranjit cSjMs. 
Singh and his Sikhs marched through the Khyber, The 
Amir of Sind was more complaisant to the wishes, or lose 
aUa to resist the pr^sura, of the Govwnor-Gooefal than 
Ranjit Singh. Ac^rdingly, a great army, commanded by 
Sh John Keane, and with the Ex-Amir Shah Shuja m 
train, marched through the Bolan Pass, occupied Kanda¬ 
har, took Gbasni by storm, and ia August 1659 entsrsd 
Kabul, vithoot oppotitleo bat amid the sullen dlcnee of 
the people. Doat Huhannad bad fled from bis capita]; 

Sb ah Shuja was with great ceramenyreeeatad enthetbroM. 

The stup^ty of Ancldand’a grsmdiose policy was quickly 
demonstrated. HHarralee should neverhava left Indlaj for 

In Oetebar 1S3S the Persians had retired from Herat, and 
thus the original Irritant which had roused Palmerston and 
AocUshd to their nriaplaced activity wu removed. Morv 
over, ia November 1639, a RuaMin expedition launched 
ag^nst Khiva was, after enormous loesee ci men and 
anlffliJs, overwhelmed in the inowe of the Central Asian 
highlands. Pete was proving bardly leu unkind to Auck-1 
land end Palmerston than to Rueala and ber Paralan alliaa. 

But H reserved much its heavieet blows for the British and 
th^ atipaw In Kabul 

Shah Shuja wae sefs only »o long as he woe protectad 
by British bayonets. In November X840 Dcet Muhammad 
surrenderod, and waa kept in honourable and comfortable 
captivity In Calcutta. Thereupon, most of the British 
troops were, with General Cotton, withdrawn from 
Afghanletan, though a garrison was left in Kabul under 
the command of GenersJ E^hiostosQ. Elphinstone was 
an elderly invalid who bad been specially eelected by 
Lord Auckland, against the advice of the Commaadexv 
in*ch{ef, for an 'easy' post. Sir William Msrnsgb* 
ten, the chief politick cAcor at Kabul, declared the 
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country to be in a state of tmutofllity 'perfectly mincu- 
loua’. Tbe 'miracle' permitted the wives and children of 
soldien and politiMla to ^ their meo-foUr. 

The 'Oanquillity' waa wholly delusive. The fierce 
Afghan tribOEoefi refused to accept a ruler imposed upon 
them by infideH—Sikhs and En^iahmao. Revolts broke 
out in all dlrsetions. Bumes, Macnaihteo'k lieutenant, was 
murdered in Korember; Msoisghten himself In December; 
and on i January zS4a, E^hlnstone, having sirrrendered 
most of Us amu and immitlona. tinned a treaty for 
evaouatioa and p l aced his disarmed tercas, the women 
end ehlldren, un^ the protection ef Muhammad Akbar, 
the son of Doat Muhammad. Akbar uwlartook to conduct 
them to the frontier, but hs was powsrisea, and question¬ 
ably anxloua. to rwtrUn the wild iribcemen, who turned 
the rstraat Into a protracted and horrible maiaacrs. 
Elphlnitona, banded over with some of hts oficera ta 
boatagts to Alibar, mercifully died In his baada. The raat 
of the force, 4.500 In number, with 20.000 followers, was 
cut to pieesa or perlibsd. OQ the toUeems and danierous 
retreat. On 23 January om solitary survivor. Dr. Bryden. 
reacbad Jalalabad, Jalalabad was held by a brigade under 
Gensral Sir Robert Sals, with Captain Georie Broadfoot 
as garriKH snginser. In April iM joined by 

Gensral Pollock, who had marched to tbsir relief through 
the Kbyber. Gensral Nett wee holding Kandahar 
LM In February 2 & 4 a lord SUenbcrougb arrived at Cal* 
eutta as Gcvarno^GenenIln succession to Lord Auckland. 
COsnborough wu a eoDeigua and dleelpla of Peal's, an 
aceompliabsd orator, and aa axperienced adioinlstnitor, 
but with ntore sense oi malodranvatie display than of true 
dignity. Pacad on Us arrival In Calcutta by an anxious, 
indeed critical utuatloa, he at once ordered the withdrawal 
of ah the Briiiih forces in Afghanistan. The generals at 
Kandahar aod Jalalabad ignor^ the ordar, or heMtated to 
obey It. In April Shah Shoja was murdered at Kabul, and 
In July Ellenborougb so far reconsidered Us decision as to 
order the withdrawal, 'if such a course were deemed 
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fe&ublcbr thAGsnenli'i to b< in*d« byw 4 y<pf Ghusm and 
EftbuL RespMMiobility wu tbu tbrv&t irpon the mIcUos. 
They w iHingl y itccepted it, and joiiied foruc at Eabul in 
Saptambar. The prlEonen were rescued; coadiEn punlsh- 
QMDt wbs inflicted upon the city; Afgbanlaten wu evacu¬ 
ated; Doe( Muhammad wu sent back to Kabul, amd 
retiOBed the throne until his denth, In adveaced old efe. 

In 1863. 

Trefedy wasloUowedbytereicalbuileaque. l^dEUefl' ‘ 
borough celebrated the roetoratioD of peace by aplandid 
laviewe at Pitospur, utd by the lasM o< a bombaittc pro> 
clafnatlbn, eoodamning the Uunden of hie predaceenor, a&d 
announcing the recoTery of the fsmoue * Sandalwood ’ gatat 
of the tomb of Mahmud of Ghaani. whkh Mahmud waa 
euppoead to hava curried ofi (rocn the ttnple of Soranath 
in iot4 General Nett wai etrictly enjoined to bjing the 
gatee becfc with him. He obeyed. 

'Our vieterieue army' bad thus reeovared the gatea 'which 
had ao long bean the memorial of the humlUation of the people 
of India, and bad new become the proudeat record of thalr 
national gloxy.... The deapoUed tomb of Mahmud looha down 
on the rulna of Cbaanl. The ineult of 600 yean ll avenged.' 

Thia ailly bombatt entiraly failed of ita intended efieet. 
The Hindue had forgotten the hlatorlc ImbU ; the Moham* 
medana reaented the freeh intuit offered to them: the 
'Sandalwood' gatm, which proved to be ^ne. were pro* 
nounced to be a 'falce', and ware conalgned to a lumber 
room at Agra. 

Such wae the appropriate conduelon—for the time being 
—«f an apieode pregnant with dieaeter and humlllatioo. 
The primary reaponaility muet net on Lord Auckland and 
Lord Palmereton. The latter had antidpated the happloet 
reeulta (rocn tide 'forward* policy. 

'By taldng the Afghana oaderour preteotlen and in geiriecn* 
icig if neceacaiy Herat, we ahall regain waactadaneytnPerei a,' 
wrotePalnuratoc to Melbourne....'but Brittah lacendancyln 
Terva gtvee eecority in the enaraiuda to Turkey, end tands to 
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»n«w tbe Sulua nofe ndapaodMit, to ploco tbe DerjA* 
Miles Don wordy OQt of (Im grasp of Ntcbolu/ 

PalinenUon’& vt«w did aot obtAm onivenal acceptance. 
A youthful and alert opponoit waotoi to know: 

* why it was necewary to emte a barrier for OUT Indian Emptn ? 
Wban he looked at tbe geogrephkal potibon of India he teund 
an empire wparated on the east and west from any Power of 
Importaoca by more than a,ooo mllee of neutral territory, 
bounded on tto north by an im p a w ab le range of rocky nwun* 
taloe, and on the OMUh 1 ^ 204)00 iBilae<rfcceon. Ha wanted to 
know how a sttonger benier, a more effidant frcatier coold be 
eee*aed «>iep thb whkh they peweseed.' Yet thle waa the 
freotier which menlitare bad lift behind thenv—'tboM krta* 
Mte gentlet&ee who prodaiiufid war without neeoo and pm* 
tented it without rMpooctbllltlM.' 

Dlsaeli^e pertinent interrogation poeMHM an ironio 
ilgniflohnca. It ptereed, with eharoctariitic acumen, to the 
very heart of a problem ae difficult m it wu momentoua. 
It alK anticipated, with rlngular preeuion, queetlona ad> 
dmeed, und« edroureatAnoea exactly parallel, nearly forty 
yaare aiterwardi. to Dleraali hlroeelf Not often, it ia eald, 
doM Hletoty exactly repwt IteeU; but to thii ganarAllea* 
tien the hiitory of BrHbh policy in AffhAnlacan ofien a 
atrildni exception. In the late'eevaetiee tbe experience of 
the pecediog generatlcn waa almoet preolealy reproduced, 
with Lord BeaconsfleU lubetitated for Lord Palmereton. 
Lord Lytton fw Lord AuoldABd. with the Ill-fated Civtg* 
qatI In UacQAghten'i part aa victim, and Sir Praderick 
(aitarwarde Earl) Roberta aa the deur «r flUcMflA—the 
brilliant loldier employed to redoom the erron of the 
poUHdane, Of thie more preiintly. 

To letom to the 'fortfea. Lord Auckland's btarvention 
in AighaniWan proved to be only the opening chapter eS a 
long atory. In one $«n»e that ia hia best juetifleatien. Mis 
may not have been the wisest aolntioo: it is, on the con* 
traxy. commonly bold to bare been a compound of foUy 
and ignorance end arrogance. But the problem itaeli wae 
real and was not of Auckland'a nor in dee d of any man's 
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mtkisg. Least oi all can U be resolved by a layman, a 
even by an expert *vbo is not pceseased ol fixvt-band knoW' 
led^B of tbe conditions, both local and genewJ A layman 
can only state « baldly: What ia tho acieotific frontier of 
India to the iiorth*weet? The qoesKon is both military 
and political, but It cannot be answered In these pa^a 
Let it suttee to indicate the tequeoce of events. 

Upon the first Afghan Wax thera followed In the grim aney 
logic of Watofy two others, Tha first was with the Amira of 
Sind. Their independence had virtoaUy dtsappeftred with 
the passage ol the British army throu^ thssr terxltery in 
1859. Throitghoat tbe trouhlse which ensued we had been 
oWpd to raaintaln our line el commanlratloni by garri¬ 
soning the island of BuUcur, which eenioandl tbe pauage 
of tbe Indus, on the road to tbe Bolan Pass, and Karachi. 

When the Afghan War was over It seemed to Lord EU«v> 
borough incoBvenlant to surrender these pieces. A pretext, 
albeit one ol tbe sbaUoweet and meat cynloal, was soon 
found. Treatiw imposed upon the Amin had unquestion¬ 
ably been indifferently respected. Farther demands wirs 
mads upnt them, and in 1843 Major Outran, our political 
agent at Hnldsnbnd. was attacked in tbe RvideAcy. Ka 
held It gallantly with xoo man agsinit 8.oeo. and safMy 
withdrew bis little garrlsoo. Sr Cbarlss Harder with 3.000 
troopa then Auog hlmielf open an army of sion than 
90,000 SIndhis and Baluchis at Mlanl. and aehtsvod one of 
the moet brilHaat vlctorlse in tbe history of British arau 
in India. Three days later (eo Fsb. 1843) he entered 
Kaidarabed, and another victory In tha nei^ouibood of 
the capital brought the brief bot brilUafit campaign to a 
conclualon. Its Inevitable cootequence was the axtnsxation 
of Sind. *Me one', ae Ur. Robeite truly says, 'has ever 
luccessfuHy defended on moral grounds British pcUcy lo 
regard to Sind.' Stt Cbarlee Napier, tha real author of that 
policy, cynically confessed: 'We have no right to aeim 
Sind, yet we shall do so, and a very advantageous, useful, 
humane piece of rascality it wiQ be .'' Tbe tcnitoiy of tbe 
* ReSarUi StagHfity ay /itSk, p. jje. 

isu o 
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Amin, not extsniive, was, indeed, of fint*Tat« 

ur&to^ical imporlance. It* annexation gave ns the com- 
mand at tlie lows Indos vaJky and d the eatuaiy d that 
river; it completed our circuit at (he m-coaat d HddO' 
itftft, and it gave Naps the opportunity of wbatituting 
for a CTjd and grasping Govemmmt the onappredated 
blsnnga d ords and pioaparity. 

IspA)* Before the year was out Ellenborough had begun, and 
^icceaaMycftded.anexpeditionagaiJisttheMafathaState 
•i«j' of (^alior. Though, as wo have •eoa, it bad been left in 
the bands of Sindhia, Owalfcir was nodar Britiab potodlon, 
In comaqaance cf the dcoDeatK brdla loddental to a dis< 
puted lueeselon llu Raaldeat found It neesiMry in 1643 
to withdraw. An army under Sir Hugh Gough was, ac¬ 
cordingly, dispatched to maintain order. The Muathu 
opposed him at Maharajpur, whan be fought and won an 
Important victory; General Gray woo a victory on the 
sama day at Panolar; and peace was promptly restored 
The dominion d Slndhls, remained iotaet, but Gwalior was 
under British protection; the Haratha army waa 
reduced to p,oco men; and a Britiah forc« of 20,000 men, 
maintained at the axpenea of Gwalior, remained in occu¬ 
pation. 

The Gwalior campal^ dMpated the danger of a poesiUe 
coalition betweea the Uarathaa and the Sikhs against the 
Britilh Raj; it served also to bring Ellenborough'e reign 
to an end. Hlafavariehaetlvityalarinedbotb the Directors 
and the Cabinet, who dieeptfoved. though they did not 
repudiate, the annexation of Sind. In 1644 Sflenborough 
was, to his chagrin and aatonlshmsnt, eupeieeded by 
Sr Henry Kardinge. 

Ti)»ftr¥t Hf rfing g. though a Veteran aoldier, waa seat out to 
, meeeage of peace, and with definite Inatruc- 
tiana to punoe a policy of retrenchment. Before he had 
been a year m India, he found himself, with the irony 
characteristic of Britiab rule in India, involved fn one of 
the meet formidable wars of the century. 

The Sikhs were not a distinct radad unit, but a religious 
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sect, the digriplf* of a prophet ot the fifteenth century. On 
the break up of the Empire they. Uke the Merathas, 
emerged as a great terhtoriaf power. In the person of 
Ranjit Si ngh (17B0-1839) they {^uced. u we have seen, 
a gi«it stAteeraan. But the power vridch be built up in tite 
P^jab. though exceedingly forraidabk, waa euhjeet to the 
defect to all Oriental Priadpalitiee. Eta baala waa 

purely penonaL On hia death confusion quickly ouued. 
and hia capital, Lahore, became the theatre of pei- 
petoal quarrels. Intrigues, and aaeaasinationB, The only 
orfanlaed power was that of tho army, and the army was 
b«nl on trying eoneloaions with the English Company. 

Ever since the death of lUnpt Singh {June XS39) 

British Government had been fully alive to the danger 
threntcned by the unsettled state oi the Punjab, and by 
the Axed ambition of the army, but thoy were determined 
to give the Slhhs no ground far ofieoce. Hardinge, indeed, 
is accused by soma eritloa of having gone so fsx in this 
direction as to have left the frontier inadequately guarded. 

Among eeveral compeliten the &kh amy—the Prao' 
torlin Guard of the Punjal>~*scknowledged the elalrtM of 
Dnleep Singh, a reputed son of Ranjlt: but be wu a child, 
and the roy^ power, for what it was worth, was In 
the haade cd the Rani and bar paramour. Dreading the 
ascendancy of the army they Inched it to attack the 
British. 

In December 1845 the attack was delivered. On the ^ 
nth the Sikh army. 6d.ooo etrong, with 150 guns, croseed 
the Sutlej near Firospur. The next few weeks witnessed 
tome of the heavieet fighting in the history of British India. ' 
Sir Hugh Gcugh hurried up with lo.ooo men, and 
id December infiicted a cruahisg defeat on the Sikhs at 
MudJd. Then, {Peking up the garrison under Sir J<Afi 
littls* at Firoapur. be attacked the fortified comp of the 
Invaders at Firosahah (it. it Dec.). The Sikhs were for 
eoperior in numbers and guns, and fought with the utmost 
determination. But again Gough was victorious, thoughbis 
victories were bought at a high price In wounded and killed. 
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Sak &nd Broadfoot, tbo hetoes ot JalaJabad, amonf 
tbevlctiau. But they were deeUiva. India wai aaved from 
iftvaaioo and the were compelled to recfOM the Sut* 
lei. >Jet, however, tor lon« Ift the ftrtt month of the new 
jfMf (1846) they were back a^n, moving on Lodhiana. 
Sir Harry Smith wa» aeeordingly dlapatched to eupport the 
little gajTiaoo with which B^ditf Godby held that poet. 
Sii Harry relieved the farrieon, and then, on aS Jaimary, 
be inflicted a cniahing defeat on the Sikha at AJiw^ 
Uttnwblle Gooch waa watching the main body of the 
wmy, who bad enabUahed U»m«lv«e to a etrongly tcuti- 
fled camp at Sotoaon, guarding a bridge a««ie the Sotiel. 
Sr Harry Smith rejoined the Coinmanderdn*Chief on 
re Pebniary, and the two Gwwrab, with th^ comWned 
armlm, cwflad the camp by etorm, and drove the eawmy 
with lmm«iMlOMacfOU the Sotiej. ThUwai the crowning 
lad condueive victory of Sobraon. On the evening of the 
battle the advance on Lahore began. On eo February the 
army wu outiide the walla ol the capital, and Sir Henry 
HardiDge dictated the term* of a Peace which wae con* 
eluded at Lahore cn 9 Harch. The SUhi agreed to cede 
the territory which Urn between the Sutlej and the Beu 
riven 1 to cut down their army to llmiti preacribed by m; 
to eurrendet all the guns wed agelnet ue; to pay an 1 j> 
demnity and receive a British garrleon for eight years. 
There was to be ao annexation of the Punjab; Duleep 
Sngh wae recegnlHd u Rajah, but the admlnletratlon of 
the country was virtually eomnUtted to Major Henry 
Lawrence, who was to remain u British Reeldent at 
Lahore. 

Sr Hugh Gough and Sir Henry Hardinge were rewexoad 
with pearaga, and In CS48 Hardinge banded over the reins 
to hie eaccMOT with the comlortlng aieutuce ths,!, so far 
u bufiian fortflght could discern, it would not be ncceesaty 
to Arc a gun in India for eeveiul yean to come. 


X 

mia>?G A PEOPLE' 

Th 4 Rul€ 0/ Daihousi* 

NOWHERE i*late m«e »pt to mock, nowhefe do ovoot* 
more quickly fil yfr pre^ctioM, than in India. Within 
tbTM montha after Hudis^'e departure a Utfit outraie 
at Multan had nopened tha whole qoeaUon as to the future 
of the Punjab ind had iovolved bii au cc wior In a war 
which led to the lust of the annexations which made Lord 
Dalhowts's rdslnva the moat memorable io the history of 
British expanMon In India. During the aichtJUAS-ol his 
Euie (be map of India waa.rsdrawn; aa ha left it, op it 
'd£UttUyj:9P»lns. 

Bom in tSss, Lord Dalhousie wastbe youngeat ruler ever 
entrusted with the fovemmest of India. But be was not 
without experience of administration. The friend and 
a Six KobeR Peal he had been President of the 
Board of Trade slnce^s^}, and in that capacity com* 
mended to the Houis on.ords->thBn UtsnJly a House of 
j^lords—the repeal of the Com Laws. Ke went out to 
India In the belief that he would And tbm a fair field for 
those administrative relerma which lay nearest to his 
h«rt. Aft India, at Ian pacified, was evidently the re* 
former's opportonlty. Kls belief was widely ahared. 

* The yourt^ ruler who has aesumad the raspoaaibllitiee 
I of thM Empire, ha reerivee it from his predeceasor in a 
I state of tranquilUty which has hitherto no parallel in our 
; Indian annals. Ke arrives at a time when the last obstacle 
to the complete and appaienUy the final pacdflcatien of 
India has bean removed 1 when the oofy remaining; army 
which could create alarm has been dissolved: end tbe peace 
of the country mta upon the firmest and moat permanent 
basia' Thus did Thd Fri»ni of Iniit greet the new 
^vemor-(jenera]. A brilliant historian has summarised 
Dalbousle's work in India under three heads; the extension 
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of our «t«4l fwntwr; <he intarnal consolidition and 
ujdftcatioD of our territory, afid the devalopment of national 
r»ource»*-the tramtormalion of ‘the agnoultural India of 
aatiqriiy Into the manuiactorini: and mercantile India of 
our own day'.' 

In attending the frontier Dalhousie was bot completing 
li], iaunedlateptedeceaeora. When ha 
wiaSi asumed office the map of India was divided into two per* 
^Jititioos: one wis under the immediate Government of the 
SngUah Con^wy; the othar eonaisted of the SsidalQry 
States in whioh we axereised a greater or laaa degree of 
but without direct raaponsibflity. The device wae 
af bast only a convanlant makeahlft, and the renlte ware 
b aome ease* dafiforabla. Srltlsh anni oftm m^tained 
spon thalr threnea drJopa,and tyrannical Sovaoatgni, who, 
but for oar aupport, would long tinea hAva paid tha coni' 
iwn and appeapriM fanalty of Orlantal daapotlsm. 
Britiah Rwidenta. though powerful to avert external inta> 
farance, ware Impotent to laeura good adninlatration at 
hema. On tha contrary, thalr praaenca delaodad tha 
'native'Trincafrorn tha Mirw^uaacat of hiijEBiir^ Ko 
niUr with an mitinet for srdarly adrainiitratlon could 
permit tueh a atata of things to andu» s day longer than 
was neceaiitated by tha madoquacy of hb own raaourcee. 
Dalhouala's pvceptlon of this fact waa largaly reaponalble 
for tha traMtermaticn of tha map of India under Ui hand. 

It was tha Punjab which first damandad his attonticn. 
Asganarallylu^ipw aapaeiallyln IndU^'haU*inaasuras' 
had quickly damonatnted tl^ futility. Lord Haxdlnga'i 
policy had bean om of' erperiip enfaJ forbaaranciHe bad 
rafuaed to aanax tha Province, and while rigorously cur* 
♦■iUng Its army bad placed tha country under a regency of 
Sikh chiefs controlled by a Bhtiah Basldant at Lah^e. 
This policy was nof to the liking either of Chiefs or paopla, 
and in April tha prevaflijig dlseentest biased out. 
Two young offices, Mr. Vans Agnaw, a civilian, and Lmu- 
tenant Andaraon, were sent to Uultao to suparintand a 

* HflBta, MImvU. p 11, 
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chtfige in ths G«verza&«iit of the dutrict» ind while exeat* 
inf their miaaon were bataJly a.w,«inated. Thett dying 
appeal for help reached Lieutenant Herbert Kdwazdee, 
stationed eighty mflea away upon the Indiu. Zdwardea 
collected what forcee he conll and on id June and x July 
won two brilliant Tictoriee over Molraj, the depeeed 
Governor of Vultan. But it had already become dear that 
the local outbreak at Multan wa» developing Into a general 
jOmjjifictiM-of tK. SiUK« The Punjab would either have 
to ba abando n ed or teconquerad. Zdwardes appealed (or 
Immediate aMiatance, but l^ni^auch rehosed to take the 
field with an inadequate force during the hotteet season of 
the year. Hla oaubon, though murit eriticUedi approved 
ItuU both to the Govemer^eosfal and to ths authoritiM 
athocBs. By Nevsraber, however, h« was re*dy to advance 
from Plrospar with an armx^ ^ofioc men; and on the 
AKMfiy.Viivigii* victogr at Xtamnagur MtableA&lm 
|e alTcct a croeelng ef tha Clwuab. It waa an iaauspicioiu 
baaing, and there was werw to come. Oq 13 January 
2^49 Gouj^ was goaded into a rash and premature attack 
upoft the Sikh position. Then ensued thebattle of Chilian* 
wala which a brilUant pan bae described as *aa evening 
battle fought by a brave eld man in a passion and mourned 
for by the wbolsBrltksl; nation V The British loss mkiDsd 
and wounded nachsd the taitible total of men; four 
of our guns aniLthrea standards wars eapturad by ths Sikhs. 
It was not a dsfaat, but It nssds soma special pleading tc 
daim It as a victory, and as soon as ths news reached Er«* 
land there arose a loud dimour for tha reuU of.Ioid 
Goaeb . Sir CbarlceNegto was. accordingly, sent out to 
supersede turn, Imt'E^onKaplar eoulduai^ India Giou^ 
yruu a brllllsnt vktory at G^rat (sa F«h.). Multan had 
aurrendered a month earlier (se Jan). and after Gujrat 
GeaexoIGelbert chtiwt the aotJ their Afghan aJliw 
acrcea the pUios of the Punjab. At Bewal Pindi the whole 
ci tha ^><^1 army etDtendai^ (is Mar,), and the Afghans 

' KuotWi DtMautki p, 77. Fot u vt&Cje«rto* of Omsb, 
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were bunted Into tb« mouaUim. Tbua was the second 

Sj)(h War brought to a triumphant tsrmiaation, and the 

imKlary power of the SiU» conlederacy was for ever 

broken. 

There couW be but one aeqoel to (be war. The half- 
mmidtea of Uffd Hardinge could not bo repealed* and 
Lord DaDtousK. while 'deeply sensible of the reeponsU 
bility', dettfmined that (bo Punjab moat be aimewd Co 
British India, In this etep Hatdinge hiimdf generoualy 
and cordially concurred. The young Unharajah Dnleep 
^ ngb reedwed a peoMon fii ^jo.ooo a yaar, and tie titular 
dignity of Prince. The admJjiiatration of the newly coo- 
^(Hred province was eoeunitted to a Beard, conrietlsig of 
ihacwo Uwraflcee, Henry and John, Mr. Uane^.^^ later 
Mr. Montgomery, acting under the tonediate w^tion of 
TEr6ov«^*General. The Sikh army was disbanded; the 

Sikh eenfederacy was broken up: end the whole of the vast 

territory It had ruled was in a few yean reduced to order 
and loborditvitlen by the genius of the Ij,wrcnc«s. How 
completely they4iM^l«*P«^ if not the ifleetion, of 
JM Slkhe, the tale of the Motlny wu seen to prove, while 
no can exaggerate the iinportince of the bulwark 
* h i y l h***^*t r***^****' valuable IrooUer of Bnt iah 

{adla. Even the IMrecton in Leadenhall Street were 
moved te express their admiration for the work of the 
Lawrences and their colleeguee men who had 'entitlad 
I themselves to be placed In the feranuet rank of Indien 
t^dmiaisCraton'. Nathbg, indeed, could improve upon 
^the summary contalaed In the Directors* Pispateh of 
eS October 1853: 

'lo the short space which haa clapaed since the Paojab ba* 
cama a part ef tha British donuniou remits have bean achieved 
Boch as could aearealy have been hoped foe as the result of 
nwny yean of wiU-directed exertions. The fonnidable army 
has been quietly disbanded, and the turbaleM soldiery have 
settled to indostriow parsolcs. Peace and seevtty reign 
tfaronghout the coontry,, •, jusbea has lean made acceasfble 
... to tbs «hole papulation. Indoetry and conuneecs have been 
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w( free. A greet mM of oppraave end burdeosonte taxaUea 
bee be«s aboliabed, money rents have feewi nbedtuted for psy> 
mente in land. . . . Cultivstlofi baa already largely jncniied/ 
and ^notwlthatanding the great saozfice of revenoe, a laige 
surptaals aaaored.’ 

Lord Dalhoone's second annentSon was tbs *sol>>Tiu 
montane ffoct ‘ of {q (he HlnuJayaa. doe north of 

Bengal. Relatively smail in extent. thU anneMation gave War, 
ua an iaportant tea-growing dUtrkt and brought ua into 
direct relatiaos with Thibet. Uach more important was 
the annexation of Pega, a large tract of tower Burma. 

This was tbfl frail of the second Burmeee War, which gave 
oa the control of the whole of the eesten coaet of the Bay 
of Bengal Iron Quttagp na to Tenamaito , 

More important itlll were the annexations in Central tik 4 a> 
Tndia rsndersd powlbU by a rlgoreci apfdleation of the 
doctrine oC;.^pse’. Whsn a K^u had no Unsal helri it 
had long been the cottom for hhn to 'adopt' an heir and 
bequeath to him not merely hh privata poeisiriooi, but hla 
prhapallty as well. With the rights of 'adopted' hsin to 
private inheritances Dalhoaele had no wiih to interfere; 
but he bald that the interssts of geed goveriunent reqalred 
that no Tights of political lacceeslon should accrue without 
the sanction of the Paramount Power. Thk principle Pal* 
housle fserlesily applied. In deference to the doctrine of 
'Lapee' the Karatha prlndpdity of ^tan was annexed In 
184^, and Jhansi and ^ogpur in zSgg. The last addsd to 
BrKieh India the great dietrln known as the Cantral Pr^ 
vlnosa. Tha same doctrine Is reeponelble for the loes Im- 
poitaDt annexations of Jaltpur. Baghat, Udaipur, and 
Budawal That these annexations were made with the 
most scrupulous conedentiousness on the port of the 
CovBrnor*Gensral, and that the result of them was to 
sobstitute good go'^arnment for bad government is lui- 
deniable. But it is not less certain that Id the aggregate 
they tended Co create a feeling of enrsst among the peoples 
of India which was among the contributory causes of the 
subsequent Mutiny, 
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TU, Most cJ »11 in this r»pe«, and mo»t dir^ u 

its beaiinf upon the Mutiny, *aA th* auiwxation of the 
Mohammrfaa \in4i0m of Oodh. In no oi 

«u the fovtfmnent more notoiiously and more heertwaly 
opprtfMve. Tht misnile hid, u wb hi^ *«n, been pcr- 
Mtent to half a century. Lord Weltoley had foweeen. u 
kme ago 41 iSoi, that the ParaiaoTOt Power would be 
compelled to interiere. Thirty yean laMr Lord WilUam 
BeotoKlt, leaat amWtioaa but meat temane oI lulen, had 

ademnly warned the Klni that failure to amend bl* waya 

eeold have but one n«ilt. Lord Hardinge in 1B47 
daflnitely Houtad tha period oi ife» lo two yean. In 
1836 Dalboueu determined to act. It waa hU aolsma eon* 
vIcUofl that 'the Brltiib Oovarament would ba guilty in 
the light of God and nan if It w«e any longer to aid in 
auataining by lu countenance an admWatmtlon fraught 
with wteing to mnUoM' But to that countenance the 
Xlnga would ior« alnn ham paid the penalty for peniatent 
mree^ and nianle, and Dalbouiie felt that the re* 
aponaiblllty thue incurred by the Brltieh Goveniment wee 
too heavy to be borne any longar. Nemrtbeleeii he ihrank 
from the final and formal itep. That the actual adminlatra* 

tion ebould be vetted in the Company eeemed to him 
inevitable, but he would have left the King hit title, rank, 
and ample cevenuea'*Hu BWtore decreed etherwite, and 
on 13 February 1^56 tha formal annexation erf Ondh to the 
demlnioM of the Company wai pfockimed, On tha fallen 
rultft no compaa^ ne^ be wasted. They had been 
repeatedly warned, but deaplte waroinge had peraleted In 
their evil waye. Ae for their eubjecti, no one can doubt 
Jthit in place of a bad government they got a good one. 
|Bat it is none the leee true and ngnifiCEnt that io 1837 
\Oudh eupplied a large proportion of the mutin cart. 
iBtHMi The annexation of Oudh was the laat offidal act of Lord 
DalhoueW. But to dwell exdoMveJy upon the change he 
sflected in the nap of BrHieh India would be to present 
his admimstiatlon in false perspective. That change was 
indeed etupeadous. TbiBriliah Indie erf 185S was 'be- 
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tw««Q a third and a haU’ larier than that d 1&48, More 
than that, its centre oi gravity had profoiuuily 

alteredRealising this fact and all that It irapUed, Del* 
hoQiie promoted a series of CDQM^ueDtial chaiweg^ Lover 
Bengal was placed under a lieuteoant*Govsnior, and the 
Govern or* General was set free foe hla vldec respon^- 
bilitie*. The centre of military gravity was ahiltad steadily 
towB/da the nQrtli*vsat. The seat oi the supreme Govern* 
ment was transferTad, during the greater part of tha year, 
to the nmn.>r r»t/^r^ M gimU. ftnd tUthcf, in 

l& 69 ,thfl amybead*qtsartars followed It. To bind together 
old British Indift aod the new, Dalhoode devised a 
cenprebaoeive acheme of railway cenatruetlon, he^ng It 
flnandally upon the aystam which be would fain have 
applied to England in <844. Indivlduala were te And the 
ca^iej, ondj^a 5 tan >vas to guarantee a mlnhsuim rate of 
ii)^est.* It wai Indeed much laea upon his territorial 
anivaxations than upon administrative and economic 
reforms that Lord DalhOMle himsali laid stress in review* 
l&f hie work in Indit> There was not a department of 
government* net a sphere of activity* in which he did not 
taka aotf sonai inteteit. and on whi^ he did net leave the 
pffiDuuorimprMs of hie ovm personalrty. He reformed 
the prison system; he eitahlisbed cheap poetAge; ha laid 
dowiL4^ ailtt^ol electric teUgrapb: be encouraged and 
improW the cultivation of cotton, fi^x, and tea; he busied 
hlmielf with the preaervatton and renGggljif.fottstB; he 
improved tha brt^ of bortel and aheap: he conttniotad 
canals, ixnproveil river asvigation snd isatltuted irrigation 
works on a large scale; Improved harbours, coostructed 
jHldgea and roads, and reorganised the Poblic Wet^ De* 
partm ent. Nor were bis social rafems leas significant than 
his material tniprovemanta. Ha did much to suppress 
tAhs-JUtad'«t«la which { htidj inny |tiit caustf of 

• Hsetw, DaUmM«,p. 179, 

' Kaatw eeavtliM DalboesU'i nJway aeWse aR ferru la ua 
Mfoatt M tS}) M 'M« Cifta* sdM coBianasBatva sad fu-MRae '•Uell 
•var Meed Iroa » hueoao braia', op. cH, p. t9'> 
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oktionAlnpteubo-aattM, Uiu$gea« £amale wd 

tbe ’liombl« rite, ubicb conebted m the sacrifice, with 
every drcamrtince cd atrocity, of youn$ bumaa victims 
ter the propitiatiop ol the epeoal divinity which presided 
over tbe fertility cd the ear^’, a rite hnown as the Meria 
SecriJice. 

But of all hb admtnisQ’etive ocCivitKe It was those which 
he dedicated to tbe Improvement of education on which 
Lord Dalhoo^e—like a true $cot- 4 aid special stress. The 
credit of bb achievements must indeed be shared with 
Ur. XtoueOB.andwlth Sir Charles Wood, then President 
of the Board of Control, whoae ireat education dispatch 
of S9 July sS 54 eontained, as Daihousia hlmseU said, 'a 
scheme ^ediKStion for all India, far wider and more eom> 
prsbsaeive than tbe local or the tupreme Goveransents 
could ever have ventured thtugiMt. It left nothing to be 
deUred. if indeed’ (the reiervatlon is signtAeant) ’it did 
not authorise and direct that more should bs done than Is 
wlthia our prsesnt grasp’, 

Of the scops and slgnlficaacs of the work accemplished 
tn thb sphere by Dtihousls no one ceold ledge better than 
ymifini ^ liff of Dilhouib writes: 

'A vast cistwotk of sdueatlonsJ InsUtatlona hu, under the 
eyetam thus initiated, been spread ever India. Tbees lastita* 
tieosetirt from tbetedlgeneushedgeecfaceli el the Klodue and 
the old Uce^Maehools of the UuaaJj&aM, which have sow been 
brought within Gownment iiupeetloo, They advance, by 
wall-ordered upward itepe, to the Vcrnaculu and Anglo- 
varnaealex schwls, the High Seboole, the aftUated CoUegas, and 
tbe lislvanltlee. The whole ferm a complete gradatioo of 
Pablle Instnietloe under tbe dlracticn end control of tbe State. 
... it has set in motkm orw forces, IntelleotMl and political, 
whoa magnitude It b tmpoeelbie to gauge, but wtiich tbe 
British Oovenirnant now finds itself ccopcUed to isckon with. 
AaM aO tbe checks which o ccuri o J to Delboude's cMSOhdat* 
lug system in India, after hb firm band was withdrawn, this 
neoMndoua tectoc of onificetion has gone on working without 
break or intennisiicin, gaming strength, and displayisg its 
Darvencus reeults Oh.,aa.^yef»afbindiT|g KsJe. Even the 
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Mniiny did net jnterropt the pre^na oj Indian BduenOe*. 
TiM yearids?, ulticb uw 09 totted to fi^t /er out axistenes, 
»l(o MW the Act> paesad to eiuUhb (h« three lodtin Univer* 
since t ne re eflad to live [now jj], vhich form the cope- 
stone ol Fablk Irutrucuon in Indie. EverjViceray.wheteva 
fuB public poKoy or prlveCe ulloayncnuM. hu leught (0 
connect \m name wfib (he ma^nifleent system of Indian State 
education iBiroducsd dnriog Lord Dalbouaie's role.’ 

So Hunter wrote in 1S90. Whether be would have used 
the lame langua|e b&d he been reviewing Dnlbouaia'a woik 
from the standpoint of 1931 conAoi be known. But os to 
the general tendency of Dalhouafe's work there out be no 
two optnioni. It mode for Uu extonaion of Brltlih India, 
lor iti territorial coosoUdatlen. but above oil for ita 
p^iticoL matoriol, and moral unbleatlon. Tbe full efioeU 
of the ohanfei initiated by DoJhouila we are not oveo yet, 
perhapa, gbla a^rately to gouge. But we cun perceive 
dearly onoughJib^ general direction, 'We p>ra sioklng a 
people in !n^ where hitherto then Juve been a hundnd 
tribei but no people.’ So wrote Sir Sdwin Arnold in hk 
•bidy of L4Md Ddhoealt’i odnlnlctnitlon in 1S69. The 
word! were not merely on accurate luramury of Dal* 
bouale'i work in the port, they were t irngularty preoeiont 
anticipation of Iti future con»ei)ueBcee. 

Tbat Dalhoueie ^oroiaw tbe ultimate eomaquancea It 
uttuld be tldiculoui to luppeea. Ho wea not blind, ai the 
next chapter will ihew, ]o the prokunate xiika. 

£ie left India, a aiek man, In February zd 5 C. He never 
recovered from the exceeatve etraio impooed on mind and 
body by Me sight yean’ work in India, onddif ib>.2d6o at 
the ogle of Jorty*eight. In strength of wiU and iDipsiQua- 
neoa of temper, DaDtfuau cloeolyrmembiodLord WeUeeley; 
in paosion for work, to detail, and in seal for 

admlnigtzativs refonn, he had no equal unnng the rukn 
of India except Lord Curaon; in the combination ol 
qualities be was unique. 
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THE MUTWY 

LORD DALHOUSIE l«ft Indie at pcwe; but be vu 
under no illusion either as to tbe pcunble duration or as 
to tbe conditions of tranquillity. * Mo prudeot msja bavini 
any knowledge of Easum affaiTB, would ever venture to 
predict ft proloQfed continuance of pecca in India/ These 
were his partlnf words to tbe Indian people. To bis am* 
ployeri ba addresaad a strong protael agaJost the witb* 
drawal of Buropaan regimenta from India, and seriooaiy 
warned them against the danger involved In the increasing 
disproportion btdweao English and native troops. ' Ve are 
perfectly Mcure'I he wrote, 'ao long aa we anatroag and 
are believed to be ae.* 

Were we behoved to be strong f Between z 63 j aad 1839 
reports were Induetrlously circuleted in India that British 
arms had met with revertae in the Crimea. Tbe Indian 
ivativee were told, and with truth, that Ruealn singly 
handed wu defying the combined attacks of England and 
France, not to msntion the Qttonan Turks and the 
Itallftiia. Wee England, than, ^Madent; waa Ruiela the 
ooming Power? Whan, In February 2656, Lord Canntog 
took ever the reins of govecnmsot from Dolhoasla these 
queetiene were b^ng Mgerly aeked In Indie; if they were 
answered It wes eetfe vwa. 

The new Gevtmor*GcAsr4l wu the third son of the 
great aUtesmen who had aceutHy eeoapted tbe oflca o( 
Govemo^G•nerel iaa>aa. and but for tbe cuddan death 
of Lord Cestleroagh would have Ailed it. It is Idle, thou^ 
intereering, to apaeulato what India lost byj^astlenagb's 
suicide, l^d Canning, like hie predecessor, had saved hie 
political apprendc^eelup under Peal, and irom.1853 to 1853 
had been Pbstmftrter*Gefieral in the Coelltbn Uinislry 
heeded by^rdAbsrdeea. Tbememoryofhisrulalnlndn 
is associated exclusively with the outbreak and eoppreeeioQ 
of the Mutiny. 


rto THE IflTITNY 

A dflUiled stodr cd tbe anttt of the UntiDy lie* out* 
pije [co'jitTnri The story hi* been told 

by a score ^p«QS,i^ need aot b« retold. It is, however, 
unpcrtaat to sautiai a e iho caaeo of the ootbrMk, and to 
Hi nsitfta. 

CiiM The '** du Motiay ie not n diqHite. 

It VM saqoeMiBttlily tee to the HD* to ccftain refime&ts 
’ e< a new type id artridfe greaeed with the fat of MV* 4Dd 
swise. Much ka* easy a U to dfltoniM the predee nature 
and ecDfia <f i 1 k ri^> By hatoniM it is ibU 
teeribed «a a purel y ailHajy reedl; otben diaesn ia it 
aQattapttebriacaboalapidttkalreeolotioii. Amilitary 
revolt tt cvitefitly wie; acr was it the first. Uaoo^ it waa 
by far the bkM enoa, of the land. If otiiuea amenc the 
native troops bed besa Mt tefraqMt. VeUora wu, ai 
aliia^B«istMfMd.UieeoBiie<daeineuaoatbraalcin t6o$; 
a leM wfans oot bnke oat at Lahore to 1849. asul many 
othen bad been hashed op by the autfaorMea. One of the 
most omMQl hiswrfsae of tho Uathiy fooese far as to say 
I that 'for thirty ysan past the Bea|a] anny bad bean la a 
I state of ipiisksitotoy*.* 

Tbsse facts, tboafh tot rsvsalod to too people, 
wheee cst arret m tadiaa aSain hoe never beeo omtlnously 
eastelaed. ware aol **^**«*» from the ftin ces w people of 
Indie. Nothing (hat heppeoe to India ever la, or indeed 
aver waa. even before the estabhahnuat of aa offidal post* 
oAee. «r the setirei up of aketne takgreph wlree. How 
neiri waa dkaniaated fran one ad to anotfare of a vast 
aulxosttaent remaiaa oaecf the many myatenea of 
hiaCMy. The fact la ntqnastksrebk. 

That Ihse wasdiiKretsiit asne the native tswpe was. 
tbea, knowB to Equally aeterieas wai the 

wtlhdnwal fna In&a of Eoropaan tr oop s a withdrawsJ 

asasetand. eo exaovated . . and. by the reverses 

to Sofilieh anas to the Crimea. In 1S57 the oative troops 
ouUiuinbcred the Bcitiah by cr or aeven to Of the 
native army otimatof at abont 310,000 men, nearly half 
' Mna. TV/view Jf-b/. p. *». 
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belonged to the fiengeJ tnsy, compiisiiig some 
Indivu ajtd 23^000 Europeans. A large proportioD of the 
Indians had been recruited in Oudh. and that Province 
was, as suhseqoent events were to prove, panicclaity dis- 
afiected. But a sense of unsettlement prevailed widdy and 
was due to a varisSy of causes. The Eumieee wars, in* 
vohing the tranepoitation of troops across the bl a c k 
water; the fame of the Foreign Enlistment Order {s 956 ); 
ibe attempt to impose European dodplina, moral as well 
as military, upon Indian troops; tlie diminution In the 
preatige of the regimental ofBcsn: lU tbeee thJogs con* 
trlbuted to the restlessness of the troop*. Neverihclm it 
was tha considered and deliberate opinion of the bighsst 
authority on the military aspect of the question that tbwe 
would have been no mutiny had the warnings of Dalbou^ 
received the attention they dsenved; had a prudent pf> 
portion between British snd native troope bc«n main* 
talned; above all, had the British officers themsstvee bsen 
younger, more alsrt to dsteet signs of dlsafTeotlon, and 
more prompt in deaUnf with it when it became manilest, 

'Briftdlsrs 0/ seventy/ wrote Lord Bobsrts, 'Celensls of 
sixtyi end Captains of fifty. It Is curious to note how osarly 
every military officer whoMd a commend er s high poitdon on 
the stsR in Bengsl when the Uutloy broke o«t, diuppeand 
from the seens in the first few weeks and was never heard of 
otteloUy agalfl.^' 

As far as it goes the opinion of Lord Roberts most be 
accepted as conclu^ve; but it is based on the assumption 
that the Mutiny was entirely military In origin. As a fact 
it la very doubtful whether military dlsaHoctlon would by 
Itself bave produced 10 eerious a revolt. The matter, then, 
must be probed further. 

That poliboal causes contributed to sustain a revolt 
which in its earlier manifestations was purely military is 
not open to doubt. Among these the annexations carried 
out by Lord DalhouM must have a f oremoit place. Those 
annexations had not dlscriminatsd between peoples and 
* V«M ifi /Mu, i. fS^?. 

»S)t V 
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oeeda. The ^***« gf tbc Ponjab, the gic*£ Mohamrnfdac 
bmgdom of OaA, Ka^pvr—cne <£ (be fi^grett States of 
PpwV» r.Bi^W i ^ y tbe Uaratbas-^B been 
swept ostP tbt Mt. F«r CMb ueeDeat nsMns 

were adfutced. la evtff case a Ttdons sad ^frasive 
role had Iwe n replaced bp an adoittistntWQ based on 
priaaidB o(|astkB.iiBpartia)i^,sai!sMia] cirder. Thai s 
'bieMOigs' bad ned evoked a wtelaio of gratitude among 
the redficats. 'Good ges ania ieat* is in d eed much leas 
appredated than EagbibDeA like to bdwve. Onentaleen- 
servataa a tTorw been dsaage. avsi b it be damoosttaMy 
4 change lor the better. Tbis is a tnicn sddeb tba British 
has alvaya leund H diftc^ tn grasp; often with 
lansBtabls nsolts. oseer with rssQhs OMra Uneatable 
than ia the assa of the Indian If iidap. 

‘OnailhistntknBwybedtadofageiurUtrtitlt. Among 
the ‘hlsMiB^* ceofer^ bp Dridffa adminisdaton upon 
the peoffes <d tbe eimerwl prostoees net the least van a 
Uad wnlaist. dedgnad toniiffe tha eahfraiiag peasaati 
from the eppmdve bonkm Bpeaed on Ibeen by 4 cltM of 
DMB who, whether as 'kndlofds' or bsreibUry tax col* 
lactori» hadsnuc l ad tbs last penny from the peasaatj and 
were steadOy hnpovertebing tbs sed. Bat peasancs do not 
dwiysappeedsla (be adsentsge of leduosd rents reguUily 
collactsd> perbapaby ibs coOsctmai ovst wbn 
with ths nraeh bsarisr "^^^***«*«■ of m ore r*-**^** nttor* 
ttooira. Still Um doBB rdom cenAate the goodwill of tbe 
extortlonera Ibe habHa of sfl duaes were tbenfore 
distarbad; the bitensts of aO were touched; some wers 
hjured in pocket; otben, tbeogh materially benafited, 
wers sedaSy o g sndad; tbs rsanhiBg twatatent was 
inommd. 

A iB0e sabtle nasos for prevaflmg unrest ramaiM to 
be analysed. Ancieat furtwiif w hich to the ocodstal are 
'bombie litm' woe to the Hiodn rsbgiooa obaervincea. 
aanetifiad by mnuBDocU traditkm and esjeened by on* 
qomtioDcdairtbarity. Woe Ea^iAoKA to tolerate aidtee, 
ifdaotnde, homaa aaoiheen, last tbsy duMiU ofiaad the 
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rshgious soicepubihlies of those for whose nell*beiDg Loey 
had becone req)Cinsible ? The question lufflees to jjvhente 
the dUemma—a dOamina not peculiai to nlatlon* between 
EngUahmen aod Indiana. It does not soIto the practical 
problem of odminUtieCton. 

Apart» however, from the mppretsion of rites and 
nutama » palpably litcletenslhle In the abstract, there had 
lately been aroined suasions of an attempt to undennine 
the faith both of Hindus and Uebammedans. On the 
whole, Ergtish adminiftrators in India have been scmpu- 
Icualy careful tc avoid even the appearance of prcsslyticmg 
Intentians, and have been singularly succeesful In doing so. 
But to this general rule there have, of course, been partlcu* 
lar exceptions. Shortly before the arrival of Lord Cannln|’ 
the mii^enarlas had Issued an Ul*advls«d manifeeto point¬ 
ing out thslncresjed fatilltiea formlsaionary work aflerdcd 
by the development of the railway system. The natives 
leapt to the conelutton that religious proselytiam wu the 
real motive behind Dathoutie'a tnui^crt policy 1 Taking 
advtnUgs of the (ears Inepired by the General Bnlkitmant 
Order, agitators sprsad a rumour that Lord Caonlng bad 
been apeciaUy charged with the task of converting the 
whole country to Christianity: hie Order, a subtle attack 
upon Caste, wu the Arst step towards the aecomplWunest 
ofbistuki And so on. Over'actfve ifnagtnatiooa supplied 
deAtiencies of evldeaos. For the idea that there wu a 
dee^4aid plot for the converaf on of the' heathen' there wu 
not the sKgbtest foundation, but suspidons ones enter¬ 
tained ere not enally removed. 

Prtional grievancee Impelled indoential individuals to¬ 
wards insurrection. India was at this moment M of 
men who were nursing grievancee, by no muna wholly 
Imaginaty, against the British Gr^venuaent: dupcssessod 
princes, diuppoiated' h«n', graady placemen deprivad of 
cocntertable jobs. Among than personal inAoeacei the 
rooft potent was that of tha ManaSehlb, the adopted heir 
at Baji tUo the last of the Pshivaa The Peshwa died iu 
XS 51 , and Dalhousn refosed to renew to his adopted heir 
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tiu witk wtaeh stoee iScS tbe Peabw4 bkd beea 

<n}y to KjtBO in uulignAfiC irflo^tiw 
WM Axifflult Kbia, a UolmiBDCitaii a^t cfsplo^ed by 
iho Nam to pranote hk nic in Eoopo. 

TV Upon Bintsuk tbno UcUy iofluamablo a bvo spark 
ww nierratat^ drcppcd. A cw v^fon, the QiAeld 
cr^CH. n&, had kuly baan ahatinted. in tha lodaan tnsy^ for 
the old ‘Brtm Bcw'. Il vae meorad that Uw n«iv 
cartridcwcRgKnoadwBhthe^of ivinaandwwa. To 
CJm saw the a^oy woold have to bite the ear- 

f tridce. Thk bmuI icr Kmdn duMcration, and for the 
fcfnh«w*a«AB coetaniiBfiM: t» the fOnnar the cow la 
Moed, to the totts (ho ia (MSatiML The went foua 
rofbothwaroappaxontJyjartiM. ThaeaotootthooMwa* 
|(obouteiQined»thoacBdeftbeo(horw«4doridad Both 
rahMdtotcioAlho|r«a>dcnrtiidfM. Tboir efteon. w«U 
fcnowliif (hair MatBoirta, aa wrod Umb that the rumour 
ww U»ikm. aad that they wsbt Mioly um the &aw 
eanhdfw. The i— ir i nrt did b» al a jw their totrer and 
namtowaL They felt (baBMtne the vielifni of aaaeeurwd 
JecMptfKy. ^aped to Act thdr depadatka «i thkwortd 
/andthekdamtAttcAkacteMxi. Per the aepeytwen better 
^infocaed than their oflkara The mry e< the (reaacd ear* 
trid^ wu tna. Wkh beredfUa t(^ aad canleeen«i 
the fat of owtoe aad eon Aed been uaod to cUctof the 
paper whKh *-^*****^ iho powder. The oAoeit never 
I mepectedtt; tbanMiIeant it frea the tow caete aativee 
emptoyed to the anoaL The conoeqaeBcaa of tha initial 
blundar. aad AiD werw tha nbiequeat deettoJ of the facte, 
can eaaity be The ombreak of mtany waa due 

hi part to eheer teenr; to pan to JoattoahU raasitment 
a^ainat the timed i4kto. aa the eepoya had bean 

practieed upm them by thcae to authority. 

Ostanek Uenifelatjotia o( ooreat h***«»* tooeatoa^y irequont 
the early oddUis of iSsy, ^Oa a^ Jemaiy Goml 
HeoTKy reported from Didd Db the metence of an 
' Ve***^* wtach be aaoibed to nsooura aa to 

tha prepantioA of the new canri d gt^ The xpth Native 
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Iniaaffy 8tatiaQ«6 at Berhanipar, a imhiai; ftaiion 
about one hundred milea from Calcutta: the $4tb was at 
Barrackpur. These refuneots were hoiMyccunbed with dis* 
aiieciiaii» and so quiddy did the muiinoos temper spread 
that it wu tbought de^rable to the 19th on 

30 March, and the 34th on, 6 May. 

The Am aeetoua outbreak occurred at Meerut. Eighty* 

Ave troopers of the jrd Native Cavalry havlof been triad 
by a court martial composed of native oAcera for refualng 
to touch th«r cartridgea. were Mnteneed to ten yean’ 

t imprifonment, were pablidy degraded, and inarched off to 
jail. On the foUowing day, tha 

regiment pujtl oled. Ivoke Oj^en the jail, raleneed their 
c^wiee a M_iigoo_ot hf pomtp. gutted and burnt the 
EunpiUL.J&2(34Y^ "f id OMiausd every Mfiujtepeaa, 
Nvoman, and child, 00 tb« oucekirU of the eaaten* 
menta. Tha mutineen than made off to Dalhl. Ganeral 
Havitt—one of Lord Robarts’i ’ Generala of Seventy ’•xwie 
in ecmmand at Meerut, and neither he aer Archdale WiK 
|0h, tbo Brigadbsr, made uy effort toponiM the mutineen 
gr to warn the garrison at Delhi. lW Hobertj held that 
’there vrta usiacoounlable, If not culpable, want of energy 
.d^played by the Meerut authority on tbto dlmtroue 
fltfgaiian*! but that H would have been futile to pursue the 
mutlnean, even had their deetination been ueertadned, 
and that no action however prompt on the part of the 
Meerut aathoritiee cculd, at tbit etage, have arretted 
the rantlny.' The Government of India, however, took a 
eeiioui view of the eenduet of affairtat Meerut, and General 
Hewitt wit removed from hit eommand. 

Meerut is forty mile* to the north of Delhi. On the Dilis. 
morning of ii Ma^lbc mutineen reached ujwpposed the 
of. India. ’Their arrival was evidently ex¬ 
pected : there was not e^ogle Brttlsh regiment in Delhi; 
the native regiments joined the mutineers, the InhaUtana 
oi the great city were unmistakably on their side, ’The 
rebels having murdered all the British officers of sepoy 
' ya^.l.p^s^eJ, 
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r^taenU aad wy Eufopein a Ite dty. pcocosded to 

^ Conk tKK to (he oid Mofiil Eoiperv. MO 

proclam tbe restAtktt «C the d^aaftty to 

the onpvta] throw Anfittvyrnltvasquiddy 

ioto 4 ^"i***"*** r^TohrtioA. 

Ddhi beaiw tcs contn. The Cue of Britikh Indk ^ 
P^Tw<>A ea the tfeOj mprure oC that fn^t city. To¬ 
wards thh ttd aM qi upoi vue bent Gaoml Aamo. t|^ 
ComsuMte-tft^hW. waj « Siaila wfam (be bad neve 
racked Urn oe xa Vay. Ue collected vbalCorcea be could 
at UubaBa. bm food tlvn wmtfMttA Cor the tadt of 
retaUnf DalU. aal Qoeqelp^ otbv with nuana of tnaa- 
mtC or viih wit rwa He p ropcaed. to wait 

until ba <nU nanh vitfc Ur proepect <4 aueeaea. But 
tijse vps of the MMica «f the dauka, LordCaaainc 
uricdthaGaBtfaltenBadMaKtiaB. SkJabaUwranea 
wrote trea tha Pajab ■ the aaaa teoM. Ha tdmfttad 
ibat. CB imlitary pvtoopto, (he GeMcil'i pte for delay 
waaottHVtfaUa. B«( pobtittl oieddinaoaa iboold ba 
panneoat. '9ny laly \ ha vrow.'oftthaw^ola 

hlAcay-oUUu. Where have v« tailed vUa ve acted 
vineMilr? Wh«e ban va au ccaedad *ban (tdded by 
tiasld ean^r Awen jMdad. arraofad that two 
bricadu Aadd laanh Vaballe, and. ba«lfi« nlted 
with OM treo Kami, abonld oy to carry out tbelr orden 
and * Tl i f" fT* ***** * Abm UaeaU ttartad 

n 14 Key. but (« dMhn at Kur&al oq the 

and tha el the held Corea theo devolved 

open Sir Ketuy Banard. 

TMPn* Keaflwhfla.bthBpM)ab.SiiJ«hALawreMavaattrain- 
every awe for tha <d a twofold talk: to 

sectsa tlw P«)ab iladl. ifid to provide a farce to aaeiit b 
the reca^tBta el Ditt. Lawnnea UaaaU wai a tower of 
fttMfth. asd was qdwdidly awed by his heutenantt 
Herijot Edivanka. JoU Bkfalm. ajid Robert Hoat- 
icttery. There waa no panic, but at the mow tin>e do mis¬ 
placed rrinsGC npoi the loyahy of native Lroopi. Those 
troop ware Ml ka BstinDM a the Pnajahtban elsewhere. 
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But prompt &etioQ rendered them impotent for misehiei. 
The greet arsanel *t Ttroipiar wm secured, and many of 
the native regimocia were dijarmed at Mian Mir, Moltan, 
aadBashawar, Thaee measure*—exhibiting a cocibmatwn 
oCsftiOkuuflVOge and atem lepraaeion—deeply iiuprewed 
the Sikh population aa well t» thoee eepoya who were per* 
mitted to retain their arms. Thus did Ltwiance and hi* 
Haueenantsaavc the Punjab, and in aaving the Punjab aue- 
wured India. On i 2 June Nlcholeon waa djepfttdted in 
commend of a atrong fficsd to Delhi, and w 14 Auguet 1 » 
anived before the tews. 

By that tima the riege, ii aiege it may be e^led, >»d tm 
already bean in progreea for two monUu. Buoaid, au^ 
qe j d ip g to the coenmand ee e6 May, wu joined on 7 Jane 
by a brigade from Meerut, and with this, and 500 Ourfcbu 
and a liagc train, he marched on Delhi. Hie total force waa 
now about g.Soo atioog. On 6 June be met the mutinoera 
8,000 atrong, aix mttea outalde the town, drove them within 
the waUe, and hicnaeif took up hia petition on the femoua 
ridge »the north of the city. By the end of June the rebel 
amy had awofien to 30,000; the Britiah force, therefore, 
had Ita work cot out even to defend the ridge. Barnard 
auecumbed to cholera on s ^ (aeneral 

Rccd, who had aucceeded to the command, waa eompelled 
thrcpugh lUneae to give way in turn to ^lirehdala WUaoo. 

By the end of Aug»t theUttle force on the ridge had been 
increeaed to 8,oeo men At for eervice. beridee 3.000 men In 
heapltaL No remforeementa coold be looked for from the 
eoath, and Lawrence told Wileon that be bod lent the laat 
man be coold epare from the Poj^ab. It wu decided, 
therefore, to deliver an usault without delay. The breach* 
ing batterka q»ned Are on 11 September, and in the early 
dawn of 14 September the aaaauh wu delivered The 
Kaehniir gate waa blown in and two other breadiea were 
effected. Inunediately the ramparts were atoimed and 
taken, but for elx day* the British troope bad to fight every 
inch ofgroundwlthio the city. Nichol»ft.wboliadledthe 
assault with^toidid gallantry, wu mortally wounded, bat 
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im th« trocf« fonflbt oo. wi& t*k^ after 

tvo aays'haM <0 the t6tb. ai>d the ii^»«ial palace 

Mthtm Tlie eWMogBlEopOT'rte tHwWI into our 
WM ottnwta^ wnt aa a di^imcnertoSaasooQ. 
vhve be D xtta at tte *60 o< eicbtr^c^ Hiatwo 
lona and a frute. had aamndMl thsu^vea, 

were ibot&m vhhoDt trial or any ferea of amasnnistt 

^ HcdaM. the iotrepiaiM^ of dwtfNfuUr horse. Delhi 

waa ouff> 

Wth U» wapttre Ql !)«*»—‘the 
vital itTJiiU’'-—theAtniofallivpcatbeftftt aetdftha 
drcLina o( the Hntsir. There vara two other tbeatrea of 
rcvtii wb« pirn tra^edi* were ertaetad. Moatgnwwu 
that at CawDpen. Campera ia an tha pent tmk road 
batwean Mhi and Cakvtta. 970 nOM fren the tonner az 4 
6^ from tba Uttar. UenttiMd apne nadva sarriaon, 
B^wnroiKlad in hy Sfr Kefh Whaelar. anothp acad 
oOear. Early iaJI»y> Whaakr. ande^tlac muoay, 
haadly tatiftad aeaa buOdup. and the Bntiah mldanti 
took Tai^ witUn (be roo^ aBOwlwMUa. Kaar to 
Cavapen ^ jiiMhtiVWl in tlta. 

The neriea treoca mi dai^ 00 6 J^ta , lad froaCawapwa 
tad tha Kai^llot 5 ?EEMU U tbair head, wta 
jnekind P ^hw . Ttetioopa itmriliiil to ha Ud to 
Mhl, botlSi'TCM fanoaded then 6 nt to aatanobata 
(ha vaesU « CawBpan. VTithln the entraocfajDaaU ware 
Bje Mftoabat^ta. and to tfaeni Whealar bad 

*0013^140 Eurt^sn acMkre.iad aiapia^ Witboot were 
4^ rehATiS by (be tnacberowttaSi. Un^aakable 
'We the ntoUp of the bttk prriaoo. boddlad tcfotbar 
3>dar the bandoc Joiw aoo; with aaot preriaoea. btUe 
;ater« and ecestaatly eap a a a d to m^y"* dre. For 
three weeka they betd the eneny at bay, bet on 94 Jona 
they fuxreDdend 00 the a ware punw ot ^ Nana that 
be would panstee thn anie eacort ty the Gan^ to 
ADabibad. the rytb they marched out, a miaenble 
company of 4^0. fevei^likkeo, womided, axtd surviof. 

< UftUeeiaML t^Mw^Oi*«>abirwWf^t. aj. 
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Just u they wen onibarkiag the full measure of the Nana's 
treachery was revealed. A murderous Ere vas opened upon 
Aem; the men were shot down or hacked to pieces before 
the eyea of their wives snd children; four Mily, the sur¬ 
vivor! ol the sin^e bo4t4oad which actually got afloat, 
managed to escape: the women s.r\d chlldrefi, e«aa Zjaln 
n^ber, were dragged beck and thrust Into captivity in 
Cawnpora. Qn ao Jud*. Geoenl Havelock, who bad but 
just returned from an expedition to Persia, was appoloted 
to the command of a movable c<?umn to be formed at 
Allahabad for the relief of Cawnpore and Luckoow. J^ve* 
lock, a Ane icldier who had grown grey In the service, waa 
ona of the most remarkable clumttan in the great drama 
of the Mutiny. A edantUlc student of war, an Intnpid 
ladder, ha was a deeply roliglcue man with a faith in Provi> 
dwoc u Arm as Cromwell’a Now at lait the chaooa for 
which lie had long waited and aeelduously trained blmeelf 
had come. He was to command a British army in the Aeld. 

Ke hastily eoUsetad a fona of 1,000 man at Allahabad, ad* 
vanoed and dsfeated tbs rsbela at Pathpur 00 a July, and 
thrse days later Infllctad upon them a asoond crushing 
defsat at Aoung, On that lajns day the Nana had every 
woman and child at C&wnpon botebsred in blood, and 
^ng dead or dying into a well Witbaf^rpeo{d.oooAien 
the Nana then tried to leop the advance of Jiavsloek. 

Once mors, but too late to save tho wratohed captivss, 
Havelock routed ths^ rebels, and on zy July the Bn|ttsh 
were again siaaters of Cawspora. Havelock blew up tbs 
palace aadmagasineantBithur, andlsavlqgjlriK tuoupy 
Cawnpore, be started on 3 } July for the relief k Lucknow. 

Next to Delhi, Lucknow was the tnoat important centre loA* 
of ths Mutiny, It wm bdeed natural that tbs capltil of 
Oudh should be tbtfocu *^ unres t. 2 n March, ^ Hei^y 
L^yrence had been appoil^ed .Resident. He cleuty fo^ 
saw the commg storm, and did ell he could to put Lucknow 
in a condition of defence, but the task was not easy. He 
ha d 70 *^ ritish soldiers under his cominaod. end 
native troops. On 30 May the stom burst; five of the 

J8»J - 
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utis$ neflWrts imirtniurt. »e* fire » tiie c«itoiu«nt5, 
and mordmd tbes <Aeen. nttler Qf tgiw» a nc»» oi axtev 

tionaltrttdwy. Tbe«itJ)te*kMU«ij»w5«ve1h«sig^ 

to rcTcti to c>«9V ^ ^ 

Ojidh 

\M«Min»RJittaJ»«iDy. As **• W CAwnpcn mt- 
rtndered,*h«£BBtiii«ffi»o^«® OnjoJw, 

UwrBta *rrth ■ link taw Btcdicil ^ to »«* 
6.o»r^»tCaiiDlnrt.»to*^‘*ki*tJ»«o*y Hk 
iiaUv. cw» cut iht OMB ti-r tfirew tho 

M iirte » dito, iwi Uwrew* WM oanpeiW W wrwt 
withbwvT^ Hemkla»k>«arholdt&eaty.u»Soa 

t Jiif ht withdrew hk liltk pniscB site the R««dwtcy. 

g^^daney Wi Mwwfioed w gT<1trfiTn i »n . 

ud dvQkDA 7^ Wtm tree0, «ad 130 wcnen 
SAd childroi. 0 k« JwiyttoRtodaey wMiawfted.ftfid 

twod»y»I»t«thepm»*B«BMd«ft»Tep»iiN*k»— 

Uwfowb^^hakdbyeb^wiofiwtt. Ttoeoaawva 
dovch^cw Drip dirt U<lk.Md to wghty-wv^ 

wetoeodlhotkpwithiiliiiiliitr^iiripeMmimUw 
rwcum. AfwttdiptaOwrebskMiMHrftbeRpl. 
dotey; ipia ud ipk the uawiktt were r^wlUd. All 

thre^ Ob tar^ MMMr lbi wriMp of tb« bttopd 

wvateuwM;cboiArtDBB*poi.«Ddkv«iiTiMght dtMily 
tovoe a(« • pnkM eeafaad within 4 aVTow apftce tad 
K.«Mcw«kwHd by k<A <d food Md tM ii lm ted. Apln tnd 
•M o«fc thepnkee tomt that rcKef wu nt btod only to b« 

dMfpQkted;biit 4 (laM« 44 S*pkBbrtCbetMwsrMeb«d 

then ttet Hstrioek had irri*^ Sto* id Joly b* had 
feu^t, 4 t toribk tthk. m feiw than Cweire (Ached 
batUa. Evtf ti p?f the rwapture of Caw^Mre, Heveiock 
had been tryh< with to ■tonhly iaadeqaate fcrwto cot 
hk way thrw^ tlw nMi to lodmow. So to, howover, 
behadkikd. ImoMhatky «• arrivvs m lodia, Sir Celia 
CaspML (be new CmMiito'B'ChMf. jnEOBad him 
raifdorceBM&ts. bet A the me tune aanouiKad, to H 4 v«> 
tha t the wcpuld be fiven 

• OfMsI to Cmw It w III iiiiiaw ihM tlw wSwa hu 
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to Six Jud« Outram. On 15 SepteinlKr Outturn jwMil 
Havelock at Cawnpore, but witb a sfeveJfy rare even in 
the annals of the most ciuvalrouj service in the world, be 
refused to supersede his comrade uncU tba work lor which 
he bad so lonf arid 10 splendid^ laboured, should have^ 
been accompBebed. 'The VtaJor-<j«n«ral (Outtam) In' 
iratitude lor, and admiration of the brilliant deeds in, 
arms achieved by General Havelock and his pliant troop*, 
will cheerfully w^ve his rank on the occasioo, snd will 
accompany the force to Lucknow lo his dvil capacity at 
Chief Ccmmisaoner of Oodh, tendering his military ser¬ 
vice to Oaoeral Havelock as a volunteer.' So ran the 
general qrder of z6 SepteQibar. Three days later Havelock 
recommend hit march at the hea^l^ J.cm n^. Still 
miserably deficisat in strength, but splendidly handled, 
the little force wen their way through, and after two days’ 
continuous fighting on the outsklrta of tha city. Haveleck 
jolnsd hands with lQgiii -^3 September. But the relief 
had ooet him 700 men, Ineludinf GeTteral Neill; he was )tot 
strong enough to bring out the garrison with safety, and 
in bie turn, therefore, Havelock found hhnielf beeleged In 
the Residency, 

When Sir CoUn Campbell reached India in August to nu n- 
take over the supreme command the proepecti for bis n*i»a 7 
countrymen looked,, black Indeed. Delhi woe .pntikan: 
Lucknow j/pwftpora ^btfyUyhstd by.Havw 

lock. For two months Campbell was busily employed in 
*coilecUfl< man and transports and. sending Umn-tfr the 
Usiii; be left Calcutta hiroself on ay OcfiolMr.aad reached 
Cawnpore on 3 November. On the pth hs set out for the 
relief of Lucknow. He attacked the city with 3,000 men on 
the 14th, and after a eeiiee of diAcult but brilliant actlone, 
he fnned hands with Qutiam and Havelock on the iTth, 

By the sand Campbell hod withdrawn the ghirison in 

geomllv Mes eUtaftSameod: that Uavoteek cesld wt hara b«»a 
*chaeriMe'ai by blimpfrtp* OPoTha/aStanWHMvQ' 

•M (LMdOfi, <931), pp. IJt. I*t, fta.). Virfemnatalv 

9 tf Gear's work appaand tM kw tot eta B coualt •( Meva larUbif 
tbii 
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siJ«ty, b«t hstiB of ^ gfAt ttfliOry oduevemeot wa* 
«****^*»*^ ^ t b» W ^ PiWa of tha Ahnnhagh of the 

^Ihnt Kaftbck Hot.). UavngOtstnm Co bold that 
RTDii^y fcrci&d post. Caapbdl thm hurried back to 
Ckwi^ve. He «a» ody ju*t in tiae to avert diucter. 
Durmg U* ahseace a large body of antineen from the 
IfarathcStaXe elGvalwr badjowd luade with the forae 
led by cwQ of ite iiMC fecaidabla oiyonwiB «e evex had 
toiacouattflatbeHDiiBymr. Tbeooe vuTantiaTopf. 
the briihaat Bnrtcnaiit cd Nana Sahib, the other vbs the 
Kaaee <i Jhawi. the Jeas af Arc of the Hindu mutmoen. 

retd» attacked Cawnfiaa in bra. and General Wind¬ 
ham, whflM Sir Coha had left ia eenmaad. wta drives bach 
into hM eatrepchmeaca. Utfead aaeefea were diepatchad 
CO the Ce^onader-B’Chlef. tlttUdb ha vaa by 

the ilek tad wenaded naewd tnm Uickaow. the latter 
marched «Hb all pMMble^ced. Ob } December ha lent ofi 
the coB Toy to AUehabad. lad on (he Mi be attarJad the 
rebell hi Cawvpen. M^AsAlUib* Cawn* 

pceewueaved. aad the BoeMa8.iytaf betel tha vifcroua 
puradt cf Stt Hoft Grant, were divined tar and wide. 

Onr Cewapm. ea ever DeM. tte Brfthh 0a( Oftc* tMt 
waved, nrvei fe^mtobelarav^ Bot Lacksow ww ttill 
utfekiB. Tha Geviraer^jefiecil urfid tha tapoRaaea of 
retaklfif LacknawwithaDpaeafUeepeed. andthtoadeaJlnf 
an afl e ctw i blew at the pewing dteftertWi in Oadh. On 
roatarypooBdiSIrColia de rail ed bat loyally yielded to 
the view that potttfcal criidgitioBa wm panmaart. and 
duriag the Met three Boatha the fflBtiaeert were gradualfy 
drtveB in apee 1 nfbinw. Jaaf Bahndv. the loyal Prisia 
HiolsMr of Nepal, advanced frcv Hie aortfa at the bead of 
9,000 Ghnkas; Ceaenl Pnob dtovc in tha nbdi frcen 
the eaA. while Sir CcUn ktenlf. at the bead of tbe faeet 
British ansy vhkh had rar beea eeea in lodla. iwept up 
the wfacfe country to (be eodth asd wot of the city. Re- 
toioBC OutxiB at tbe AUmhegS, he hngbt a seriea of 
severe ms ^qa ea tt. asd at hst, on It March 1858. Luck- 
oow finally auf/idg e d . 
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Tbe rccapFure of Lucknow d«6]t » death-blow to uy 
hope of victory which mi^t still be ent«itainsd by the 
mutineers, and It outfit to have ended tbs war. Tbat It 
failed to do eo was due primarily to the apathy which 
allowed a huge body of mutineers to escape, with their 
trusted jeeden, from Lucknow, and secondly, to the un' 
fortunate eflect produced upoit^tbc talukdan, or c h ief 
landowners ol Oudh, by tbe issosof Lord Coniung’sproek* 
nation. The trans of this fsinniia proolacnation aroused 
acute cemtroversy both in lndi&aad.a£.hoaM, Issued on 
the morrow of the recapture of Lucknow, it declared that 
all the chiefs, with six exceptions, having been guilty of 

nbalUfifi against the 

tasy^tgfhts: that if they made instant lubmlsalon thsirlivea 
and honour should be sole, provided that their bonds l^ere 
EngUib bloodmurd veualy ibed^ but Uvat 
for any further prlvilsge ’ they must throw themeelvisapon 
the iMtica and morcy of the British Goverrtinant’. In* 
tanded by Conning oi a conditieaal eSar of elemsney it was 
Interpreted In Oudh u a iberse of oenAMatlod, Sir Junes 
Outxam and John Lawrence, to uy nothing of Lord EQen' 
borough, now Prasidant of the Board of CoaCroI. regarded 
the proclamation as a grave error. Lawrence would have 
offered on amneety to ill who bod net bean guttty of 
murder. 'No mutineer', he jvrote, ‘vfVi HlXBOdttllJdr 
directly la caught, Jia is shot or hanged.’ 

The truth of hla words wm proved to the hUt during the 
next few montba. RchUkhind was reduced to submiesloit 
t)>s «nd of May, but net until January 1859 wu tha 
lut of the organised forces oi the rsb^diuUl/.dispsrBed. 
In Oodh, and in Oudh alone, did the Uatlny amme same* 
thing of the chocactar of a aatioaaiinsmTection, and there 
can be no ^estioo that this woa due in large measure to 
the nnforturtate terms of Lord Connlng'i prodottstloa. 
Tha chiefs bellav«d, .amoeoualy- but.jioL unnetuially. 
that ^ey. bad little IT*" Hibr’***^ end every* 
thif)g to fear. ConsequenUy they waged for months a 
guerrilla war which caused inilnite enharrassnient to the 
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Bhbsh tectt ud coamanikft. uxl tluin 

little cred i t. 

Who*. Sir Cottn Campbell ««s boe; in Rci(ulkba.sd. 
Behar. aod Oodh, Sir (aflenevda Imd Strath- 

tMi ?*«• Mins) was grataaDy redoems tba CeatraJ Proviisces to 
obedioKe. That tb treuUe was vntiiaJly ccaAiied to 
theee Pronaece asd did not anasd to tiu Bombay Preai- 
dM»cy was dv ta the aas to tl» &m aad prudest statoa- 
nuubip ^tha GovAor. Lcrd ElfiitniceM. aad of Georp 
Btfkeiey Setoft’Earr. p^lftkal cfios Us ebarfe of the 
Southm KaraUsa morby. Ila Caacral Provlacee, the 
tr«t of DafboQM'a decCrme of * Lapaewere laea amaoable 
to ccastrel, aad ihar tsfcr g»m canae for much aaxiety 
tc the GwvenoseDt. Oa i6 December 165?. Sir Hu^ Roae 
airtTed at ladcR to taka «p toa ceamiAd. aod do^ the 
nixtaia Bseeiiha be fiadoaDyredaced Ua Central ^ovlacM. 
Jhaad vaa tha caMre «< 'ammtcVtx : its laadan w«ra 
TajstiaTo(iaodlh»IUMa<dJhaML Outoida Jhaoid Sir 
Ha|b wea a MHaat f kmy o*«t Tania Topi at Betwa 
(t April ifijS); (WO dayakterbeeaptored Jhaut itaalf« tho 
•tRocbcM of to* RaBa«» aod on aa Kay (ba traat foreraaa 
of Kalpi. TW inoapad Raaae then fM poMeaim of 
Gwalior aod Usdaeed su lohohelaaU to prodalm tha Ntca 
Sahib at Aafawa. On 17 Just, b owerer, tbe R a nee wm 
killed at tbe bead of ber boopa, aad on tbe X9th GwaUor 
was (akeo by Sk Ho^ Reea. Bvt ae ia Oodh ee alao in 
cba Ceatral frovuseaa tto eaptore of the forueeaea wai 
followed by a (rolonfed period et pwriiDt warfare. For 
aIm moiuba Taotk Tofa aucceeeMly etodod Use British 
pumit. feaefcwarda aad fonrasdi wHh betting 

rapidity^ astE at Imgtb (i^rb 1S99) he was betrayed to 
bk pormen. wae aneeted, triad, aod csovictod of com¬ 
plicity la the m i THT fi d Cawnpere aad daly exerated 
(iBAprS). Use Kan SaUb had alrcmfy disappeared, neva 
ag&m to otes the pegecd bsECny. Vttfa bwdisappaa r sa c e, 
and Tantia Topa’s deech. tbe long-tkiwis tragedy ended. 
Peace had been IcsnaAy prodaissed io the preceding July 
ii85S). 
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A great tragedy the Mutiny unqueationably vaa; but by 
M m«ajia imrelieved. It It be the eaeence of tragedy to 
purify Che emotions by $nty end feer^ the Mutiny did not 
fail to fulfil it. A brilliant Anglo*lndian has indeed gone ao 
far as to afllrra that 'perhaps a more lofCunate occuirence 
than the Mutiny of 1S27 never oecuired in India', and the 
laying, il properly undvttood, may be accepted as true. 
T^y ‘it tai^t India and the world the Engbah 
poiseaied a Datkmol spirit which made light of dUast^, 
which never counted whether the odds against them were 
two or **** to Qfl0 ^ a^iadushisiafohad ooo£deet tO'Vactafy, 
although the conditioM of success appeared all but hope* 

Uaa’. If at eritieal raomenu success ever di^p^t^iar hnpO' 
leMi > 4 ^sabrti^ was very fat from reality. But (or the 
splendid heroism of men like Havelock and Oatnai, of 
John Nicholson. Herbert Edwardes, and Janes Noll; but 
for the coelneae, eenraga, wisdom, and self^eetraint of 
John Lawrence and Lord Canning, the Mutiny might have 
developed into a much more (ormidahle movement than It 
^id, but under the condltloni and circumstaacee of 1I57 it 
could Bot have succoedod. 

Tragic aa ware many cf tha inddenti, critical as were 
nverai moments in the history of the Mutiny, it was sup* 
pressed with relative sesa. That this was so was due to 
many contrlhutory c&uses: primarily, be it repeated, to the 
anrufiied coclnMS and Intrepid courage ALLQul.Slfiaiflg 
JUJDself; to his promptitude In diverting to India the 
British raintoreements on their way to China, and his 
refusal to gtvs way to panic; to ths skill with which Lord 
Elpbinstoae restrained the restleesnase of Bombay; to ths 
combination of sternness and concUiatton displayed by 
Lawrence and his coUeegues in the Punjab; to the loyalty 
oi the ruliog Prineee, none of whom, except the Ranee ol 
Jhansi, the Begum of Oudh, and a few minor chisltaiias, 
espoused the caoie ol the muCineera; to the stesdiishtsaB 
of several powerful Ministers, notably Jang Bahadur tho 
rular of Nepal, Jang of Kaidanbtd, and Sir Dinkar 
Rao tho rramtec of young Slndhla of Gwalior; to the 
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q )larfid serrieeB nndevd U man tea one importuit 
juiKture Ped md he Karal Bngade. and not 

least to the hsfOK tetitode at fWnmnrts of iadividual 
EngliabnaB, iijo w ii and ooknewn tn bme There were 
oter teetoii m the wtipns ii fln at (be Mirtbi;. to which 
aBusko has ahandy nddstsip been aade. Of these, 
perbspa tbs zehM laiportMitwM te lack (d oafiouJ QUty 
ie late Lawms’s peoS o o a the Posjab arecld have 
^«es TTifoofely rritirBi had not Deet Mehemrnad of Sabul 
Kttited I071J to ba paty oMI^nkme; had Sied and 
RajpotiM tMt heft 40U. had the SikSi tfiirftaifii not 
pvw sohMaioUl aU. OtereaaeasantTflMndto Britiah 
euceea*. If Dalbodte’s aanexatieoe peeqaUtad the ont* 
Emk. hk brtMdoctkB of the aj act ric t clecri p b—the 
iccened itriaf that etrsa^led mtmaat tba mutinears 
<&Ued aocb to haHWe ha wpfr eal Mv Than 

there wm te ibea a h egn a t^ noted o i aey nally 
capable leader aiw«c ^ nbek Perhape the nearest 
apfreneh to CM wia te yoeni HejMsel JItfte. deacrlbed 
hf Sh Ke^ Beee a the 'best and teveM' of Uu native 
lea^ora la auttaf eonoiet a (be poverty e( leaderahip 
aiMog the oraliBeen wea the ptethm of taiect. itfll note 
the reaaikaWe daw i u ef fa tt on of clurater. on the British 
lida. Seae ed tea* bave been aeaticwd above, bnt there 
wen nay othen *«boM nenw win be had in evirlastian 
noenbraaea*. 

The Bcet iuipo ftant ease naaai (0 be aobeed. The 
i&Hcreetke was net due ta a ««*>*»^* aovement ; from 
6 rat to last it wa partiaL Jfowban. axeept 

ie Ondh aad ia a laetr degree in tbe Cewtral Prcpvtncea. 
did the Katny eseuiM eaythag of the ctaifaaer of a 
natenal weitfrKtioa. Hid it d(m m A could hardly have 
^wetv qoelled by tbe eCorts, hovera ^kadid and heite. of 
a ha&dfol %#» ^ teeniog 

popnktioe. shea to tfaaasclva a tratexei, n race, and 
monad. 


tMfe Of the resdlts of (be Hntoy. the Irsf eod by ier the 
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mon moBU&tous to terminate the esiatence o{ the 
CharCared Company which had iounded the British Einp^ 
ip India, and to bring the people* ot that Empre into 
direct and immediate obedieoce to the Crown. The timpgg 
was not abrupt. For nearly three-quarter* of a centory the 
Company and Parliament had exercieed a )oiiit aoverd^y. 
Rit’e *d ual >^tem’. eatabUshed as a maheabift in X764, 
daapUe the fact that the theory was and the 

machinery exceedingly cumbrous, had worked in praetice 
unexpectedly well But clearly the time had come for 
bringing the theory Into doest correapondsnce with the 
facts, and trinsfcTrisg to the Crown direct, formal and 
exclusive reaponeJbitity for the govermnent of a great 
Dapendency. 

Tha Company did not tcquleeea in its own extinction 
without a strong and dignified protsst, drafted by one of its 
most diitlngoiihed servants, John Smart MlH. The Peti* 
tion remind^ Parliament that the CompsAy had founded 
an Empire in the East while theCrown and Parliamest were 
losing one la the Wsat; It clafmsd that 'the more light is 
tlirown upon India and its administration, tha morea>ddent 
It will bMoms that the Government in which (tha Conw 
pany) have boras a part has bean net only one of the pursat 
in intention, hot one of the most bae/lcaDt In act, evar 
known among mankindthat during the lest and present 
generations 'it has been one of the meet fopid^.improving 
Governments in the world.... And they arc utisAsd that 
whatevar forthar buprevamenta may be hersaftar afiectad 
in India caa only consist in the development of germs 
already planted, eod in building on foundations already 
laid under their authority and in a great nieasurs by their 
exprsM IfletructioAs/ The claim was amply justified, but 
the protset did not avaQ to avert the doom of the Company. 
An 'Act for the Better Government of India’— a UUe 
which baa now, by repetition, become almoet ironic—was 
passed with little oppotitioQ.save from LordSUeoboiough, 
through both Houses, and received the Royal Assent on 
jt^Aogust Foor weeks later (ist Sept.) the Court of 
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KTKtOB ^ 

iii semab is lad*. »irf 

{UwoAOTd-taiT^pft. •L«*B»M»i«sty'-their iMs- 
sa8« rto-'wecbiB the «ift-tet ber tek* the vwt 

co«try end the teeorn^ aiBw o< tod*» 

control; brt let to tofK <*“ P«« 

wbii^ ibe to nctoed thm. wr tbe keeme » be le4nt 

from cts mcae'. Not to taoOm ^ 

ww the timf^r ■ ^ Ctt)9«a7 took k«v« of iti 

ecmats; 

'The CMimr to Ctwt ivMto tnaifci^ to the 
MTTk* 4 He Motor ^ ^ ^ ^ 

u tbi «wU to oevcr ma befcn. A Gevemaeit cooBot U 
boee . ttotoiMtotoitoearvto... ladweeeerncae 
lo*l7B)BiltoBC*ebceQi>efkcHd. The bet omo hove ton 
te6ebi|tocpto.'. Ttot**rl^**tooiei^)]j''>etiired 
end ndd7 etocM ... b« K tto tevi bod the itor Is 
theo tto (to ler to n m kmm , to htee d«- 

BHD cd to Uibeel ceoo to cae to moM totedaf 
laMedto.' 

U wu «a IM; to to to to cose. The Act true* 
tofd «11 to Wnterlee. pcpmn. to mvBoa* o( toCom* 
to to Cfoeft.*fa>^*» to « e d ee hepowere tooufh 
t Seeretuy el State to ms to WMto to eB tbe pewen 
previooely toed ta to Coopuy to bk to Boerd oi 
Contrci He vs* to be sefsted by s Ceondl el flfton 
meoben. oi wbe« ««« to be lueii&sted by the 
Crows to M*iD e to fine totsace by to Dtteeton of 
to Cenpeay. to aabeegoentty eeopted by to Coontil. 
Mot tewe too ato nnbae cd to Council were to be 
penose vbo bed arved ior el keit tes yeen id Indie end 
bed left tot ewUy lets ten yeen efo. No member 
of Couadi wis to lit to PeritaneDt: an were to bold oftee. 
bbe jod^.dartaf feed bdieviov, te be roaonble only on 
a }«Lt mill re iM Cma both tlouees ead (o recei^ £l.iOO a 
year. char|cd, like to akitool to Secretary of State isd 
to Uader«Seactariea, ca to rewraee of India. The 
Seoetaryed State wea to bawe e casttof la to CooBdl, 
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and mi^t ayeo OTernUe ft Bvajsniy, but was required to 
record his reaftone. He ha* never coosequeotly been q» 
much of an autocrat inbis ovnofCtce as other Secretaries of 
State. KUCouncilwftstobfl knows as iheCouncil of India, 
in contradistinction to the Vicsoy's Council. The Board 
oi Control was abolished. The Secretary of State became 
sdccessor in title to all the property of tha Company, and 
raponslbte lor the debts of the Company and for the pay¬ 
ment of dividends onitastcch. Patrona^ was transferred 
to the Crown, which wu to appoint tha Govemor*G«naral 
and Oovemora of Ptovinees, and to approve tha Governor- 
Gaiural's nominations of Liautenant-Gcvemora. Admi> 
aion to ths Civil Service was to be open to all oatural*born 
Britiah aublscti, ejter an opan Ccmpetltivo Examination 
aa required by the Act of 16^3. All the naval and military 
fore« of the Company were transfarrad to tha Crown, but 
were to retain their local character and existing ptlvUegas 
and rates of pay, to be prevldad out of Indian revenaes. 
(Th«e changes were oAected by subsequent Statutes passed 
zB6s-g.) PinaQy, the Act provided that an Indian Budget 
should be presented annually to both Houses of ParUament, 
togetbsr with a statement of the * Moral and Material 
Progress of India*. 

The transferencs of autlierlty effected by this Act wu ^ , 
formally announced to tbs peoples of India go. I November 

1859. The turns of the proclamation were carefully revised aMe. 

by the Queen who, thrensgbout her rslgn and panlcularly 
liter the outbreak of tha Mutiny, took tha clossat pemnal 
interut in Indian afiain. The flnt draft wu tho work of 
Lord Stanley, u Preaident of tha Board of Control, who 
became the iicst Secretary of Stau for India b Che Ministry 
of his father the Earl of Derby. Lord Stanley, though a 
sound man of busineu, had none of his father's literary 
gifts, and wu, moreover, ss hp lamentably downstrated 
at the Colomal Office b the ei^ises, wbcdly dev«d of 
political inagbatiCQ. The Queen, far from satisAed with 
Stanley's draft, esked Lord Derby to 
'write it hlfflseli In his eKcelIcnl language, refneotberlAg that it 
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u I far—u q*****^ to mire Uma one bnodred 

t mlK^ ^ Pa«<ii ^Kl l piP . «C M<BB^ ttw difeM (OVODlDein 
ever 1^4ftar»blD0(^dva war. craftbeiB pledfa wtudi 
barfotve b terwian isd ciptaiBiEq tbe i rociplga of 

l)a,pvsvnt SdA 4 ffi-* dioaM laa^ib* bebnga of 

fnmmtj. lnTrfcnrr awi reMfinwi fediAf. pcoda^ out the 

privily wtab tbe UiM «a raedva n bdD< fdacBd ce aji 

aqttUty vttft (keaufet^d d tlw Britab <Iro*B. acd tbe prot- 
pvitj fafbvnc m tba Qw of dvfiiaklki^*' 

IbA Ooaaa'a w^m wan raapecUd. aM with tdiclnble 
raadl& Konptrtiealari/wnhapaneiadviawafeve&led 
if) tbtpwBfe vitk rafaraneatonUfiM: 

'PbTD^ idykiC'. mii hw llajaa«7. 'aa ilia trutk d Chria* 
liaaMr, a^ Mtooala ^ l m wiib ^Utada «ba aeUot diatigion, 
wa diaeWn atta ate aod (ka dawn to biifoaa ovr eon* 
TietM»M4va(evaD^aeta. ItdovRa^waaftdplaaaBra 
thM M aea abal ■) otjr «w aufe far Ua opkkea, or ba dia* 
^datadbyraMeeaCkiaralftoifi httfaarebaarvaaea. WawiU 
ibow M aQ alha aqial asd iafwaiaJ pfotacOao of tka l*w. 
and wa ^ alrietlr ^ ibaaa who may ba la 
4Mk«Uy aader « ttal ikay afailda fraa an iaiariarasca with 
tW idi^ bM ar woc^ af way a( «■ eab^eta QJidar pale 
ill 1 il|| Bl nip^iri ItdowfvterwSJthat, aofara» 
nay be, sv aabj^ af ■ hai aair daaa or eiaad, ba fuOy aad 
fr^ adadttad to wy «Aa» (ha dutis of whlA they nay bo 
quaUad by ttefr adeceaow, abflUiei. «ad iatairlty duly to 
dlaebaifa.’ 

PlaaUy, the ^aeae deckrad Hat (be aim of bat ^evertw 
oeot fbooM be the baoiAt of aJl h« aubHctt reatdeat In 
ladie. ’la tiwit paa|Nrlty wiD beour atteo^, ia their 
eoetaaCmaot os aa tMrty . lad k tbeir ^tkuda our beat 
nvard.' 

The prodanatioa j w iiAtf a tj in ladia. 

aod tba Qneea’a p le aw i a » raflactad la a letter to the 
Viceroy (t Dec. 1858). 

' It la’, Aa wxitn, *a —n of paat acirfiftioo (side to 

bertofadhoieff m dfcatf cenwi i ai fa t M a wHk that aamnoBa 
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Empire vhich a m bright a )«wei of bet Crowo, and whkh abe 
Would wiA to »s happy, ccateoted, and pea£«ful. May the 
poblicariM) of bo procbmatun be tbe bt^ning of a sew «a, 
and may it draw a veil over Hu aad and bloody paw.’' 

The Qneeii'a hope vraa, at least partially, realised; tbe 
proclamatioA inaugurat ed a new era. 
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THE INDIA OF THE QUEEN 

Crow* Ou Pfintfi- SUbUit^on. 

Th* Cimi 

A If* WITH fte nMoiBprton by tbe Croini the direct icve- 

reicnty aod the BMdittt corenootof ladiA. tbchis^ 

of Bht^ ladtt. nay of lulk. attn cvidonUy oo a now 
ora. Tboc«rt«TirtikkpneaarffhoMoiiay wMClkorae- 
torbod. mwtU.nnm.br tUM poipeiuil wtoW in 

In^ t^tbofMdyapaiate«ftb«unttG«faipoouaoiw 

«(iho €009*07. tod Mt boot by Oo penoul rjls of 1 
Mciflt of rotei «< cei Wud^ oUicy tod obanetor. 
no FrQtttte(kyicdL«dQ>««t«tbcM of Lofd Conning 

tbo ponoooBcy «d tbe cbM oOcan of Ok Co(^*ny wo» the 

rtTotoi Vt h«Pt 1“ n** ^ ^ Uitoilon. 

TfldrtT* bMcry vat M tdd. ikonteo. In 0 mM <d bw> 
gttiUoii'ptfto^’vMawaBymirtodby'nignt'. Slnco 
thoUvtbythotiolMcne. The Prior otiUeoonu far noch. 
tad bt pj fly (be peM'Mutny rafan o< India Uuro 
lavoboaotfaorifltfao^rw*!*****^*^^- Botoatbe 
wtolo tbM Vkcrvyo boa boa kaor aeo thu tbo 
Got«mc»>GmI. Ttw ofieo «< Vteoy, theo^ om of 
tbopootMt note tboCiova, hot Narwhot djfflinijbod la 

IffiportiDeo. 

Tbb RotAot ny oraor «tf ptndn; 7«i the rouons 
tr« Mt far U oak. Vfa^oyrity in^ 0 Ung, tnd 
difmflod u (he p c oilfa c ol t depury ■*¥ bo ft ar^Uot tho 
oadrtmco o< t ooperior. TU Crow* bat ttc« x8^ necoo* 
MEfly meant mere is ladfathoa beiore; the Reytl TitUt 
Ad of 1876. tfan^b oeverdy ta i lkii od at tbe tone, ga^ 
{onaal o^norioD lo o Ml dktoge vbnfa bod tlrady token 
place, and tbc cereoKOiia] aioits of membirri of the Royal 
HoQse, cobaimtiog m tbe Imptffal vmC of the King- 
Emptfcr tod Qi^B*Eiq)res at 1911. have grven avjb> 
(tantt to the a umiipiiti a o( (he Imperial Title 
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But the nic 4 «ni Vic«ioy ie not only the deputy of the 
Kmf •Emperor, he is subordinate to the Secretary of State. 
The Gcvemor«Genef 4 l bad always, it is true, served a 
master; after 1764 he bad served two masters. But bk 
masters were a long way off. Means of communication 
were cumbrous. A Goverfior*GeQeral ooold act first, and 
long afterwards could meeUy accept rebuke for what had 
been for many months an accomplished fact. He was. 
indeed, a real and personal ruler .liable, of coutm, to rabuks 
and even to recall, but ta the meuntiree virtually Irresporw 
slble. The pasUng of tbe Act of 185$, the setting up of a 
Secretary of State, and still more the inventioD of the 
electric telegraph have chenged all that. A Viceroy to-day 
can be rebuked and repudiated In a how, and recced in 
a month. To say that he has beccene a mere 'elarle at the 
end of a wire' is a palpable exaggeration, but it is the exag* 
geraton of a truth. 

If the poeltion of the Viceroyi hae diminished in lmpc^ 
tance. the work they have been called to do has altered In 
eharaeter. 'Conquest and enpansien'—these are the 
worde which sum up the history of British India from 
16561 'Defence end development' exe the words selected 
by Sir William Hunter to deecrtbo the work done between 
the luppreeelon of tbe Mutiny and ths cleee of the century. 
Yet tha work of the earlier Vleeroyi el the period can per> 
bape best be described by the word teaMuefcoH. We 
ee<^t no new conqueste. but we were determined to make 
our previous conquests Mcure. The map of British Indie 
(excluding Burma) is toniay tbe map dnwn by l.ord Dal- 
boosie- The army In India has not lacked experience of 
actual warfare, but with the exception of the second 
Afghan War 1676^, the tturcl Burmcee War (which wae 
little more than a military parade, though on a very im* 
poeing ecale) In 1S85, and the Tlnh campaigns which Lord 
Cunon felt compelled to undertake in 1697-8, mihtaiy 
operations have beeo of a minor character and mostly 
directed against the fierce and far from dMj^ble tribes* 
men on ow rrorth-weeierii frontiers. 
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' W« M Fnvrt ttnftok] : 

md wkuk •« wai p«»ft «»«B»® ^ " 

tt^awcbMBitiittaaofMkA W« M reapM Ok ri^U. 
jj-ar, iod tour fl< B*lne prtK« 
alt u iPd M o« ^ 

p*dty •ad tb*t load •dvt«-«K wl*i c« b« 

bj kwml pat* aad pod 4ki»uiaiMT ‘ 

N« ^ QwB'* PradaniMwB of i556 «U of 

creator ■9^6caim 0*1) t 3 B 0 . M io IMW aad apirit tbe 

Britkh CovoMunt ho*, from that dap to tUi, been 
icn^utomfr obwouit. The ne« iftMtion waj adsHrmbly 

ns»»l np bp Ufd CuMBBf io i6te; 

*T]M W VNtifw ^ Iba Rpil boiM of DiU. frcm wblcb. (or 

e« e-vmwim. oo had »"■« b—«-***« * 

v«fta»08mm«y.ho«bi»a^*»«?' Thol«epootoate 
to dio inumTihra of dv Ptaln* baa dioappeuod. Tba 
ijcwB oj KmA towud 00 Ibo vaiMatMMd rvtat OAd 

mroKetct powtf a 00 f ^ aaod 10 (or tt< fa« Wm b(M«bt 

Sm to (oeo mth » Pwiifalnrioo TWo la a raolKy a tfaa 
nanan a Ibe Sa*«^ a EaCkfid oUcb baa MW oxlatod 
boforo. oad «ticb ii Mt edp Ml. bal oorHy aekwwlodfod. 
by (betUola* 

Tbe NoOd^ceold. Mood, bavoboiai soft aakafactory than 
tho rdatktta «U^ alMo tbo Kutfay baro oa the wboio 
Mtwted betWM tboSoaania ud thaP«adat«7 Pnaeoo. 
To thmo |90d r^ttoM May cauaeo bava eeatrtbotad. 
m PrttM q iB C b fy MM to aadontaad tbat tba Quoen 
BcaaC wbat M oaU: tbat Ibc period of eeoquoot and ex- 

poAM «u at an Md; (bat M ctakb pu^t leiA forwil 

to a period of and tranquil^; that if they 

wero BO le^ pvMitud to o^age B tboir woetod occupa- 
UoD and attaA tbdr noi^hboon, that ua^bbearo woold 
no ko|er bo allowed to attack thBB. The Sa>Wi£a Power. 
wUc proUWCbif attack, was bomd to acc^ rspoosi* 
bibey fat dcftBCt Ip fw, it Mnaed oo aO alike the Pox 
Br i iamut. The pcchibiticB of inunal wars had. as we 

shall see. corviB aM niKipected rBcticBS: but meanwhile 
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the chiefs at any rate enjoyed & scom o1 secority, act only 
is afainet the Paramomt Power but a^nst their nei^- 
boure. aueb ae they liad never known before. The Para¬ 
mount Power deUberataly renoocced the doctrine of 
'Lapse', ao profitably applied by Lord Dalhouale, and 
definitely recognised the ri^t of the Princes, in default of 
natural heirs, to secure the succeasion to their thrones by 
the well-eetablished custom of 'adoption'. But rseogitl- 
tion of these old privileges and customs Involved a 
corollary. If we guaranteed the thrones of (he Princes, we 
were bound also to secure the well-being of their sobjecta, 
A trustee cannot allow a bensfidary to gamble wl^ his 
capitBl*asseti. To the enjoyment of phvUefes these was a 
fundamental condition. Rights involve duties; privilegea 
must not be enjoyed at the axpenie of subjaoti d^ved of 
the only affective cheek upon despotism. 

'If we respect your righti and privltegsi, you ehouid also 
respect the rlghte and regard the privUegee of thoie who ere 
placed beneath your care. If we support you luyov power, we 
expect in retom good govenunent. We demand that every* 
where . . . justice and order shall provide that every ntsn's 
property shall bs secure: that the trivaUer ihall eome imd go in 
laf^: that the cultivator shall enjoy the fniits cf hie k^r, 
and the trader the produce of his eemmerce: that you ihal) 
nske rosrde and undertake the eonatreettou of tJioee worki of 
Irrigation whkh wQ Improve the condition of the people and 
ewell the revenuae cf your StatM i that you ihsU enceumie 
education and provide for the reUef of the slek.' 

Thiee words addressed by Lord Mayo to the Rajput 
Prlncee may serve to Illustrate the ephit In which tiie 
Suserainty, as well es the Sovereignty, of India was under* 
taken by the Quecs and her Viceroys, the 'fundamental 
postulate', as It has bean happily termed, of the new order. 

No VIcaroy did more than Lord Mayo to confirm the 
' fondaunental postulate’, to conciliate the respect and 
afiectioe of the Princes to whose government It wu 
applied. He miisted that while it might be necessary, in 
the last resort, to displace a native ruler, in the Interests of 

m> 8 b 
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liis mbiects, im Bonle »isl be used as at cteusc 
fctecaentkB. if tteaA«ie*dsirfuR*jal»(“wMtie«s* 
in AW tean* iirtctanMe, tbe <d lie lawful bw 

w«e by ^ 

ot the (mmry MWaWntioo U ibe State by BnUeb 
offitflrt. lijrf Mayp i«li*ed. aa to hrillUat 
bu eeJd, that ’Uie peoeees by wto* ao Indian State casu 
hj old sto of asax^y » aMeaeahiy a Hov one. He kept 
hie hands ctoo of uy fiaistto ataio <d aAMUtion. But 
be Rttde erery Intotoy in India ondtotand that d he 
etf^anOy iiwyiwniH to aobycta the ecepoo wouM bo 
taken o« d h» iMMb.* In dse ORuae. hpwever» tho 

Kaetxi wM ttwiiUy Toteod u a lativo auoMMcr. aiu^ 

Lead Mayo did to vMi to U tbo« ancMaaoi for Che 
^ftf^^ alfXA n^yMwWh tMabvombfce h i n gthotUyo 
CoUm at AjM and o«b* ee8e«en fee the odueatiRi of the 
sow d Natto Prneea. Tb« wtoo and far^ooduf policy 
d iord Mayo haa becw Ua approptian tmt both to the 
iacr^ levocMMOt of Ow ladiaa SUM and is tba 
anbancod loyihy d ihm rdto. no Ibyo CoUofa, and 
iHitilnhii ca mbUu Itataa. and as tho Daly 
Co Dtft at Indore and the AHctoeo CoOeca at Lahde» 
have not. pvtepa. MUod an the hopM d their founders, 
but they have dm food verk (or India and ara Improving. 
!o tha deveiopeaent d geod rdatune herwaao tha ruhni 
PrhKoa and the Paraaeunt Powaf. ifaoatoirato aximple 

eat by Lord Mayo to bo« faltoiad by an hb snocdson, 

notably by Lord Ddton, Loiil Lanadowca. and Lord 
Cme. The Motta d that pebey vfll bo estimated 
latar on. 

Wo SMt pam to the to romantac hat not leea important 
tty rr nf ii il i nti eel n I in i < ham la pnel MiilniT India, and it 
la agDt&cant that m of dtefird Acte fame d to efioet that 
obfact wae the /tome CM Sersice Att td 1861 (24 & 35 
Vita, c Uy). 

OfaHthaMtihitioaswbkhEa^aAdhae giv«n to India 
tha Cm) Sserke s to mcot rgpstoto. Lord Zetland 
dqqtos it is 'onpM among to organtotloaa d the 
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Tvorid'. Mr, Lloyd Georg«, in ono the lest tpeecha be 
nude in FaxUament aa Piine Minlatef. »poke of that Service 
aa the 'atealfrune of the whole iDoctureand declaredthat 
hJa American friends regarded Ita achievement aa ‘ a miracle 
of the British giftfor government’. Members of thatService, 
be melated» are diacharging a very great trust on behalf of 
(hia country and on behalf of the people oi TwHia. ^VltbOllt 
then: loyalty and capacity, and their Indomitable and con* 
tinuotia courage and patience, India eould not poaalbly be 
saved from falling into the position of anardiy from which 
this country reacuad her a century and more ago.' That 
tribute was no less eloquent than juat, and waa foUovred 
by an emphatle pledge given on behalf of His Uajeaty's 
Govcnunant: 'There ia one institution we will not later' 
fere with, there is one inititution wa will rmt cripple, aitd 
that ta the inititution which built np the Britlah Raj—'the 
firltUh ClvU SefvicQ In India.’' ’That earvke, in lU itrlet 
aanie, eorvdtta of about iiOOO laen.* By 1,000 men, of 
whom about thr«a*quartari ars still BriClih.' 350,000,000 
of Aeiatica are govemad, and as wall govamtd aa ony 
people on earth. 

The aueleui of that Sarvico wm created by Warren 
Haitlngi, but the Covenanted Service datei from the 
paaaing of the S«tH indte Company Ati of I 79 J, which 
raaerved to membera of that Service the principal cavil 
ofdoee in India under the rank of Member of CouneiL 
’Covenanted’, becauM all the superior aervanU of the 
Company ware required (ai mambere of the l.C.S. itill are) 
to eubaulbe for their peoaioae. but were at the same 
time required to enter into e covenant not to trade, or 
recriva presents, Under thU Act than gradually de¬ 
veloped a body of trained adminietmton 'around whom', 
to uee the apt words of & J. W. Kaye, 'the old com* 
mercial rradrtlona did net ehng, who had not graduated in 
chicanery, or grown grey in fraud and corruption.' 

' Per^inwwinry PvluM, vq). tsi, cole. t5e^>7 (9 Acj. 1*94). 

* 1,014 M I Jefiaftry 

• By :9)e pwy^Ue tt u aeUautod »ul b« reduMd te 5* p« 
eoR. 
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Lord Vdl^ a Calb^e tl C4km fa the 

taimd< o< th* Ceoi^* Gvfl Serruit*: in 
ven rmW i^ io Eogb^ •! Hvleybory *ji< 1 Addi>- 
ccnbe *«a tbe »n» pwp®e, toi uader 0* CAart^ Ad <A 
z&za, tbe titweiiiH i w i to v«e sdll left to the 

Dinctdn tb Be«rd o( Ctttnd cook power to ^ove the 
by lb DirecMn fcf dwr training 
[fillurr both in and India. Ths CA«H«r Ad ot 

i$33opMedibsvvMtoliidafis,byUabi9toricdMlar«- 
tits that'BO ttlrrettf lb aaid ttfTiCvte. nor any oatorai 
bora asb^ <A Hk UajcAy nflideflt Ibrda iball, by 
msoe c< bk tdifK*. fiM ei IkrCh. da«c«a< Mleor or 
any el than, be frra bolding any place, office, or 

HDpleyroMliAdwtbeCMVafiy*. Per aoma lime wthlag 

BWh case of Ihk do^ratiim. and KlU loM ol Um tasttliva 

iatndocdea ol the pcM^ of c o oiprri dca by cMOiDa- 
tkci. Poor oadidaM im to be n om i nated tor each 
yaaacy and (be armhiTT awe Ibea ta oocapete in an 
'axaisiMdeB to iMft bcnaM «l Imledge and by lueh 
tttntotfa aa the Board of Coacr^ ihoaU direct'. But. 
altheogb tempecirfy abandened after a brief trial, the 
lyatM ei open ecoi^lMQ vae ftaaBy azkd permanently 
adopted lor UMlndkaSvrice to iHi- 

Tbe CAM Ad paamd la id55 ^ 

e( a nreMon to the poaftte e( tbe avU 
Stfrice aet to Indto eaJy.bwl toridentally. and after eome 
tottfval. to Fngh~^ eke. Tbe Ac( took away fiom the 
Cotft at Dwecteea (be rigbl of patroMfe to Indian appoint* 
mMta. and toraeicd (hat pattoMge aboold bencaforward 
be extfOMd to accordance with reguladona framed by the 
Board of CeetroL The atoaiDe wee drafted by Macaulay, 
who p^tod over a CcnmitteB ^pointed to 1854 by Sir 
Qtarim Wood. Tht Imva frcn (line to time bean 
ADdlfied in datad. but to wbitance they atfll govern all 
eppototaeata to tba CM S errto . Fbr more than half 
a cratosy eese of tbe ahlito am from Ojitocd and Cajo* 
bridge tad great PoUto Sdiocife took Mrviee to India 
and ma ^f tbe Indiao 'peUc aare te a model of aSdency 
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aad purity. But r«cruitment haidiy kept pace with lodien 
lequimnenti. The rapid territcrial exparmon wider 
WeUealey and his successors made it necessary (and in 
some of the more turbulent districts desirable) to employ 
in administrative work aoldiers and evm uncovenaoted 
civilians. The Ponfabls one notable example ofthe tuccaa 
of this departure from routine rs^ulalione. Burma is 
another. 

The Act of 1861 was passed in order, among othtf things, ^ 
to validate theee whoBy justifiable ixregularitlee. aodat the 
eama timeto regulate more strictly the Covenejited Service. (iMi). 
Under the CftarttrAcU c{ 1793 and xSjs all promotion was 
strictly regulated by seniority, sjid appolntmaAtJ were eon* 
fined to the servants of the particular Prtetdsooy in wlilch 
the oflke was held. TheActef zSdsaboUifaedtheruleMto 
•enlorlty. schedulsd a number of appelatraents which were 
to be (and still are) rseervcd to members of the Covenanted 
Servi^ removed all statutory reetricUona on appoint* 
mente not so reservad, and gave to the authoiiUee the 
power, under apecJeJ drcumstanoes, to appoint even to the ^ 
reserved offices other pereons who must, however, have 
resided at leut seven years in India, and aatiified the same 
testa SI are applied to members of the Covenanted Service. 
Moreover, the unreserved appointments were to be pfo* 
viiional only, and unless epedAcally approved within a 
given time by the Secretary of State in Couadl. ware to 
be void. Very ipariag use was In fact roade of this pewar. 

It should be added that the schedule of'reserved pcM did 
not apply to the Non*Regulation Province! such as the 
Punjab. Burma. Oodh. Sind. Assam, the Central 
Province, and the Korth-West Provinces i but between 
1676 and 1907. the Ken*Regulation System was every* 
where abandoned except in Burma aad the North*Weet 
Frostier Province. 

As Act ps i sfd in 1870, on the initiative of the Duke of am oi 
Argyll, having recited that 'H is expedient that additional 
facilhiee should be gives for the employment of natives in 
India, of proved merit and ability, in the Civil Service' of 
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authored the Govemmant of India, with tbe ^ 
proval of the Secretary of State, to frame roles for the 
appointment of without requiring them to paaa the 

exajoinatinn in London. The Duke of Argyll'! idea waa 
that they ahoold be appointed rather to judlclfll than to 
eaecative ports, but nothing came of ibia Act until In 1S7Q 
Lord Lytton's gorenunent frajned a eeriee of rules for a 
Sutotory Clril Service. 

t%» Undar this Khame on^ahrth of (be ‘reserved’ poata, In 
^^‘^lildltion to soma of the most Important posts in the un. 
fiscvtoa covenanted sarvica, were to be filled by natives of India, 
appointed under carefully made rules. In order to give 
r^ty to theconoeaalon, the number of appointments r"fdi 
efttf axamlnation In England wea, In ififio, reduced by one* 
ghrthi but Uu scheme did not work satlilactortly. tt failed 
to attract the higher classes of Indians, and only about 
fixty Indians had bean appointed when, in 189c, the 
syKem was again changed, 

Tta In t68fi a Commlwlon was appointed under tbe preeL 
^ ^ OiarlH Aitchlfon, who had Idmaolf recently 

•M. held some of the highest poaes In the Service. It was iv 
amuted to ’devise a achetne which ntlght reasonably be 
hoped to pctMS the necesiiry elements of finality, and to 
do full }ustiee to the claims «( natives of India to higher 
employment In the public service 
This CommMoo made tome important neommanda* 
tlens wUch wars carriad out h 2891. Tba ClvU Service was 
beneeiorward to coniiat of thraa branehas; (i) the Imperial 
Indian Gvil Service wu to replace the old Covenented 
Service ead te be recruited, as fornwrly, by open competi¬ 
tion in England, though equaDy open to Indians and 
EngHshman; (h) each Province was to have it! own Pro- 
vindal Service, formed by the amalgafnalkiA of a tfrtiin 
number of posts prsvuMsIy belonging to the CcveoaDted 
Service, and the higher appomtmmts in the older tm* 
covenanted Service. This Provtiicid Service was to be 
recruitod by the Local Govomment in the Province by 
direct nomination, by competitive oKamlnaiion, or by 
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promotion irom ths Subordlnnte S«rvic«; (In) The 'Sub* 
ordm«t« Service' wu to consist of the lower ^ede appolnt- 
menis of the old oncovenanted clau. The two Utter daarrt 
are recmted ftlmost eotird; from IndUns; the first daM, 
compri^Ag all the mcnt important posts, continued to b« 
mainly by En|liihmen, rhough there was a gradually 
increaung Infovon of Indiana, a large pcoportioQ of whom 
were educated at British Univervittee, and all of whom nt 
for examination in London, Catagoriea corresponding with 
those In the CIvQ Service were also introdiuvi into the 
men Unportajit technical services such as the police, 
forest, public works, and education KrTieei. 

Indians were far from satUfled with these changes, They 
reaanted the gndaUons of superiority tallied is the 
Aitchlson classificaticoa, and complained that tn tha 
Imperial Service, the pregrese made in 'Indianisatien '—as 
it began to be cnllad-^aa lamentably alow. Nor can It be 
denied that there was subetance In the complaint* A great 
Indian patriot like GckbaU had the courage tet tell bii 
couitrymen that the Brltlah cAcitla In India aie 'a body 
of picked men ; tl\tt man for man they are better than out* 
aalvea; they have a higher standard of duty, higher 
notions of patriotiam, higher notlona of loyalty to each 
other, higher notions of organised work and of discipline'. 

The tribute coutageouily paid was entirtiy deserved. 
Neverthelese Oekhale shared the chagrin of bis country* 
man at their failure to obtain tha higher poets In tha pobhe 
services. To meet their complaints a Royal Commisaion 
was appointed under the Gialimanship of Lord Islington 
in igte, but their Report was not publiabed, owing to tha 
oatbreak of war, until 1917, and by that tlma, as we shall 
see, any mtereet which the Report might have had was lost 
Id the larger declaration of policy made by Mr. Montagu us 
August of (hat year. 

Ucanwhilc, a significant change bad already taken place. CasMUea 
Despite ah the authoritative declarations of policy, dopite 
the recommendations of C4ie Royal Commission after 
another, all the posts in the Public Service which carried ' 
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a jakiy of a year or upward* were rtU» 

WorW-War, villi the exception of ninety, filled by EngiM* 
men. The War, in more ways than one, reateriaUymcdified 
the aitontion. 

During the War recruiting In England wbj wsponded, 
and no sooner did the War coma to an «id than the Jndm 
Gowfmdnl Aet of 1919 revotatioiu«d the whols ptwOon. 
But that Act, » far from aatiafying Indian aepiratloni, 
served rath« to aibnolate anti-British agitation: the 
impreMieD wn given that the Ei»gllsh were 'packing- 
ue* and that within a moeeunblo distance of time there 
would not be an English soldier or an Bogfah avfliao 
left in Indie, iirottaque as that anticipabeo was, the Im* 
prenion wa* itrsngtheMd by the pertnlssiwi giveB to All- 
India Servlco o®eers to retire, before they had completed 
the normal period of Stfvlc*, on » proportionate peasion, 

Dieeooraged by the proepect opened oot by the leglala- 
tlon of S919, haraieed and impedid In the perlormanee of 
thslr dotM by the noa<o<per 4 Uon movement of 1940^, 
eubjected to most unfair eritlclem by the Inexperienced 
legl^ton elected to the Provincial Leglslatone, ofteen, 
penleularly in the CHI Service and the Polies, availed 
thaneelve) b Urge numbers of this permliilon. By t^aa, 
soo officefs had retired on the special tema; by 19:4 tbs 
nunber had riM to 345, and as mo« of these ware men of 
from ten to twmty-flve yean' sendee, there was serious 
danger of a complete disorganisatioa of tho governmental 
madilne. 

Per the Civil Servant in Indian the Government. From 
the first he has been, as was lately obesrved. 'a curious 
nurtun of Minister of the Crown, Chief Permanent 0 £dal, 
aad maid of all work’. The unit of adminisiratieo is the 
DletTicl, and the Disirlet officer his been to the vest 
n»)ority of Indiana the Ijovammeat '-at crjce autocrat, 
counaellor, and friend. That this Oovemnunt should be 

ttddenly deprived of the stfvices ofa large proportion of its 

meet valuaUe and most experienced oSicers was an ex- 
ceedlj^ serious matter. Moreover, recniitlng suspended 
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doriii^ th« War, not ceaomed after its doH< Oxford 
was for sixty years C4ie of the prlndpel rvcruitis^ centra 
for the 'Indian Qvil’. During the hvs yean before the 
War it contrfbutad nsaily iso ncrvits to that service. 

During the yean the aggregate was only ten. So It 

was at Cambridge and elsewhere. 

To meet this wholly novd, end very serious dtuaCion. Ti* Lm 
yet another Royal Commlsdoi was, In 19^3, appointed by 
Lord Peal, then SecrsUry of State, under the chalmanship 
of Lord Lae of Farehasn. This Commission xvae concerned 
only with the 'Superior Civil Services* Le. the AU*lndja 
Services tad Central Service# of cocreeponding status. It 
reported In zgi 4 . at which tune the strMigth of the Services 
under review was as follows; 

Sirtngii. 

s. Indian Civil Service.3430 


e. Police Service.73# 

3 Poraet Service (ineledlag the Foreet Engfnesre 

Service) .417 


4 - Service of Snglnaera (eocnprielng an Irrlgttlea 

Brancf) and a Roads and Buildlogs Branch). ?aS 
3. Bdueatlonal Service.sat 

6 . Agrlcultunl Service.237 

7. Veterinary Service.54 

6. Hedkel Service (Qvil).4eo 

4^9 

The first three of the above Services and tbs Irrigation 
Branch of the fourth were, as the Statutory CoounJaaioa 
pointed oat, operating In the fiald 'reserved'under the Act 
of 19x9. and 'comprised the Services upon which public 
security and Anenos mainly depend*. Accordln^y ths Las 
Conuniesion recommended that recruiting for them should 
remain in the bands of the SeOetary of State. The rest of 
the Servicee operating bi the sphere 'transferred' to re- 
aponrible minialsrs in the Piovincee were, saving ths 
existing rigbta of officers, to becotae Provindel SerWcei, 
To this rule the Medieel Service was. for obvious reasons. 
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to lom It partial oictprtioa. TbuatheCoxnrmauonatSierpd 
b pca Uy and clcealy to tba principle oi the Act of 1919. 
Iheii' recoamendataoM. as Sir Alexander Muddiioan. the 
HomeMembtf, pot h, 'amctunt to tbb—that the Service 
ihoold be controlled by the authority which is ultzmaiely 
re^onrible tor the adrronatretion of the nb)e 7 ts with 
which the? deal’. This meant in aflect, that m the ’trans* 
ferted’ s^ere of the Provincial Covanunenta the whole 
admifuiirBtioa would be stafled by Indiana; that io tha 
nperlor poats of the Civil Ser>^ the proportion of 
Indians and £fi| 1 iihmen would, by a ^dual preeeas of 
’ Indianlaation become {by 1939). 30 to SO. aa a^inst the 
editing {i January 3919) proportion of 894 EngUabmen 
againit 3^ Indiana j while in the Police the Sngliah would 
U reduced from 384 to 434. and the Indiana ba increeaed 
from T«6 to »it. If everything goes aceordiog to calcota* 
tien there vfll thua ba by 1939 laM than XidbO Eagliahsnan 
b the two ’Seeortty’ Servieee to deal with a population of 
iSorallUon peopla. 

The Lee Conmlaelon alio d««U In a way 'generally 
aeeeptad aa ede^te' {ascording to tha Simon Cosuiui* 
lion) with tha griavaAcaa and apprehenaleni of tha EngUab 
memban of tha gnat Indian Sa^aa. with the reauli that 
British recruitment la now laid to be in a 'more healthy 
ccfidltioa', and that tha rata of re tl rmant on pr o per* 
tionate peneiea haa rapidly dhninUhed, 

Tbs The Statutory CommlMon recommended that the 
^^A^'Secority Swlcea' Q.e. the highg poati of the GvU 
Service and the Police) ahould eentintia to be recruited on 
' an All'Indla baris by the SeeraUry cf State, who ahould 
have power, after eonaulUUon with the GoveraneDt of 
India and the Provincial Covemments, to require the 
lattcf to sn^y theae Sarvleaa 'in auch numben and is 
auch appointinanta aa he thinks necessary'. The quota 
tbua cttployed would 'vary acccrtiing to drcumetascee 
ud migfat ev«]tuilly' (but 'net for some tiroe to cocBe*) 
'diiappeu'. Provingraapooalbllity for the malntesanee 
oCLawandOrdarts.navertbelese.tobeabeolote. Diareliy 
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in tU$» t£ lit other gpbereft ot Provineul Government, is to 
<)iMppw; foil responsibility is to be vested in mimsters. 
Only in the cue of & grsve emergency «oiUd the Governor 
be authorised to override tbdr advice. 

That the Commission had theniselve* acnte misgiving 
M to the wisdom of their final recommendstions is obvious 
Iron the language of their Report,* Those misglvinp can* 
not have been dissipated by the events which have occurred 
—notably at Cewnporo—since ite publication, and they 
are widely shared. As to the futore, everydilng must 
obviously depend on the course takao by constiturionsl 
•volution. Dut, in any event, It Is certain that the position 
of Civii Servants, of the FoUce, and indeed of all the 
All*lAdlan Ser^ees. will mere and mors approxhnate to 
that held by the cocreepoBdlng Servieea (whm thsyeatist) 
in this country. Indian Civil Servants have hitherto been 
indiepenuble cogs b a machbe modelled on autocratic 
Unas. The qualities primarily required la men to whom 
the Covarmnent. virtually absolute, of vast diitrlcta hss 
been committed, have been resourcafubsu and initiative. 
Nor have they failed to aahibit them. What, asked Lord 
Cunen. in on# of his farewell speeches In India, la the 
secret of the success which has attended the work of the 
’moet sfielent and hich*mlnded Service in the world'? 
Hli answer was unambiguoua: 'It lies not in systems or 
rules, not even ewlunvcly in tralnini or edocatlon. It 
consists in the men,... So long is we can continue to eecd 
tothlscountry the pick of tbs youth of our own .. .weere 
safe, and India is «afe also'.* 

^ce tboee words were spoken ^ zpog) the poUticai 
eonditieos have fundamentally altered In India; but unlem 
and until England should decide on the complete abandon* 
znent of India, the truth of Lord Corson’s words will remw 
unuapairid. Only SO long as the Services are coalntamed in 
the full efBclency which have hitherto distinguished them 
can we remain in India with the self-respect due to oux* 
selva, or with advantage to the pcoplee of theea^continent. 

' «.S. U, ^ 4I. • p. $63- 


xin 

THE PROBLEM OR EDUCATION 
'THEni*ph» Iiidfai who bis gruped the edocationil priv 
bai got oMfer to the beert of thin^ than any of Us 
comrade, and be who can ofer to «e the ri^t odocatioival 
pracrlption is the tmephysician of the State.’ Those wsfe 
Lord Cwsoo’s words. They weft ipohen at the moment 
whtt he waa laying dowo the great office he bad flBed with 
such distliictlnn. That they rapteseoted his innennat 
convletloni none can doobt who have Mowed hie career, 
or read thsepeecheshadeKTcrsd In India. The edncAtionaf 
problem la India ralSM lisuea ier wider and deeper than 
thatofaducation. It|oee,ifldeed,totheV8ryreoto{our 
aUqua poeltlen u an Imperial Power. Sren in tbs 
narrower lanee it la of all the proUame which have con* 
fronted BriOih government lo India perhape the raoit 
tangled and obetlnate. For theimpeoveinaitt of education, 
ae for the elevation of mankind, the rUd»^^etcclaQl bad a 
ilraple recdpt: Imitate SngUnd, Imitate EogUah political 
Institutional Imitaia Sngliah sport, leam the Sitgliah Ian* 
gusge, study EogUehUtartture, EngUibhrslory, and English 
phlL^hy, Thia robust faith in all things Raglieb wu 
nagtdficent; bn it was not science, ncs even, perhaps, 
pebtlca. It paid too little heed to diffsrencee of tiadition 
and of rac«, and to tbs etage of dviluailon which the 
red^ente of euch unqueetlonable benefits bad reached. 
Yet to cooqutf a eenntry and not to confer upon its people 
Euglish civUiMtlan in its entirety seemed (c the Victorian 
Englishman to be evidence eUn^y of selfishness, and the 
betrayal of a saerod tmit. After aQ. England was in the 
nineteenth cantory the moat advanced, the meet prosper* 
oue, and the most aucceeeful coontryln the world. The beet 
tbiogpoor foreigners coidddc waste copy her. Itispnper 
to add that many eoUghtenadforeigaets shared with Eng* 
liihinen this conviction. It wunot always sc. The break- 
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of the old Colonial system, the lose of the Araerkao 
Colonies, the eonceuion of legi&latiTe independence wr^ted 
from U2 by IreUnd, liad somewhat chasteoed the of 
seU-conddence. The ivue of the Kapoleonle wars, and the 
unmense acceee of wealth due to the lodustiial cevohition, 
had not yet revived it. 

The <^bee Aet of exists to prove that the Empire- 
buUdenof the «^teeoth eentvnywere, Qoder the pr uawfe 
of circonwtaoces, capable of appreciating the nwics of 
other traditions aad alien culture*. In India, Warren 
Hasting*, under ilimlBr pressure, founded la 1781 the 
Calcutta Uadrisa, primarily with the object of providing 
education for the Mohammedan oScsni In the Courts of 
law. Eleven years later, Joanthan Ihuiean, then English 
Resldeot at Beoarse and aftsrwardi Governor of Bombay, 
•stabttahsd, with the a&tlra concurrence of Lord Comwallui 
a Sanskrit college for Hindu* at Benares, and in the 
'twantlea Hindu colleges were similarly eatabKshed at 
Agra, Poona, aud Calcutta. 

Uranwbile aarioMmitiodad folk In SnflSAd, eapedally 
thoae who were bfruncadby the evangeDcal movement of 
the ^ghtesfith century, were coBcemed that so Uttle wu 
being done for the education—particularly the menl and 
religious instrucHen-^f the 'natives' of India. Among 
tbsM pbilanthreplata one of the ableet ahd most ardent was 
Chariss Oram, who. ha^dng made a large fortune in the 
service of the Company, entersd Parliament as member for 
Invernass^hiis (x804>ld) and became Chairman of th* 
Court of tHreotora In sSoj, Grant, like Vi^lberforca and 
Zachary Macaulay, was a member of tiM 'Qapham Sect' 
and in X79S wrote hla Obttrvatiam on tht Stak 0/ Socifty 
among thi Aikke tnbj$^ «/ Greet BriUUn nni on Iho memu 
^ improvini if. In this pamphlet, which in 1813 was 
printsd by order of the House of Commons, Grant insisted 
that it was a natlonol duty to promote educational and 
ovangeliaing work in India, and to hi* powerful advocacy 
was due the insertion of a clauas in the Gtofisr AcS of 1613 
making speciAc provision ('not Isas than one lac of rupees 
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in «acb jeax') for *th« revival and iaprovemeDt of Htera* 
ture^ and the encoMrageiDent of tKe laanaed natives of 
India, and for the introduction and promotion of a loiow* 
l«dfe of the adences anumf the iohabitante’ of Britieb 
India. The money was mainly qnnt on the teaching of 
Sanskrit and Arabic, m providing for the translation of 
Bagf ish books Into those ksguagec, and in grants to sduca* 
cio^ soctetin each as tha Book Society aod School 
Society of CalcotU. From 1833 onwards the Bombay 
GovtfTunent made grants to a Sodaty for Education in 
that PreddeAcy, and in tha same year a Govsnvnant 
Education Cammlitae was eatabUshed in Bengal, Three 
yaart afterwarda Madras followed suit. 

But tbs first aarloM attampt to axtand a knovladga of 
Wastarn Ideas of eouna through the medium of the ver* 
tiea. aacular Ungosgee—tothe Indian maeeee wei due to the seal 
asddavotioncftbeChrljtlanrBlssionajlaa. Later on, one of 
the main obctadea to the aKtanefon of popular adncation 
arena from the act unnatural IdsntUkntlonof ’ English ’ edu* 
cntionwlthrall|ieuf propaganda. Meanwhile, tha sealof the 
tnleelomriis was beyond all qoestlon, and to them wse due 
the Amt great impetus to vemaculej education among the 
Indtan peoplee. A network of indlgenont ichoole, both 
Btahralnie and Moalam, had indeed eurvlved In the vUlagai 
through all the tumoll of the past centorles, but at the 
beginning of tha nineteentli century native education was 
at a vary low ebb; the teaehari wartiU«paid, inaffleiant, 
ud wholly untriinsd; Intellectual darkneie wae setUfog 
down upon a land which In distant days had been din 
tinguishsd by seal for education. The flnt UlsMenery 
College was opeuad at Sarampor-^hen under Deu\tsh 
JurMiction^ 1818; in tBse tha Anglicans opened 
Kibop’i Collage at Slbpor. In Z850 Alexander Doi!, the 
tunooe Scottish nuMlonary and edscatloiust, founded in 
Calcutta the (koertl Asembly’a Inifitntinp e healthy 
germ from whkh tha Scottish Church’s Collago and School 
developed, The 2csl of the Chorehea Incited to emulation 
men like David Han, a Calcutta wetchmsicer of' secularist' 
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»)rupetbie». who with a great Indian refonner. Ram 
Moban Roy. iounded a Hindo College b Calcotta for the 
tiaininf of nati^^e tmehm of Eng^ah. A nedkal 
ww founded in 1695. 

Meanwhile, the Company's Chaner wm renewed by the Th« 
Act of J833. That Act by the abolition of the corontfcialj^^ 
monopoly of tbs Company, and by iti inalsteoce upon the tSsj. 
employment of Indians in the work of administration, still 
forther turned the attention of the Government of India 
towards the edoeatinnal problem. 

Under that Act Macaulay, as we have seen, went out to 
India (1834) u merabff ed Council, and added to bii 
dutiea the ?r««idsn^ of the Comnuttee of Public Instnie* 
tlon. He plun^ ait once into the thick of the flarea eon* 
troveny alreadyin prognae between theiewho ehamfdoned 
English as the vehide of higher education, and thoee who 
preferred the elaaaleal laaiuiges of India. 

'All edncailonal aeClea'. wrote Sir Geerfe Trevelyan, 'bad 
been ai a itandstlU for aome time back, on aecoant of an l^ 
laosneitable dlSamee of o^eo tn the Committee of PabUc 
Instrueties: which waa divided dve againit &v« on either eld* 
of a contreveny vlul, Inevltabla, admlttlnf of atither poet* 
posement nor eoenpromiee. and ecodueted by both partla with 
a perUaaeity and a wamtii that ww aetb^ but honoorabk 
to thoee coneeratd.'' 

Hacaulay'i famous Ulnute of a February iSjs praeHciUy 
decided the matter. 

'How etande the aee?' he aaked. 'W« have to edoeale a 
people whe cannot at preeaat be educated by means of their 
ootbeMofigue. We muet teach them aome foreign language. 

The claim of ev own language It ie hardly necmaaiy to rw 
Capitulate.... Whoever koowe that language his ready aec« 

(0 lU the van Int^ctusJ wealth which all the wUeat nitione 
of the earth have created end boarded in the cotme of ninety 
geoentlcms. It say eafely be aald that the htaratnre npw ex* 

Cant m that language ia of far greeter value than all the lltera* 
tun which three hundred yean ago waa extant in all thi 
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d Ehe world Ns Is 4 ils aB. to todu 

EtflubbtbQlAf^UAfeKpolUQbytherolingckM. Itisspekea 
b^tbebi^iercIuoofiutrvwattbetBM ofgDvemmeni. Ilia 
likfily to tbe tongna^ oi coounerco tbrou^oat tl»e 

ifiu cd the Slot li la tbe lait^m^ of two Svopeu 
CMUwmiiica wtkieh m riuig, Iba orta is tlie aoutb of A£rka, 
tbe otbar io Asamlasla, cocununiliM wliich art avery y««t 
bacomtni mora nopotajil, ind more docal? cooncctsd with 
ou Indian Enpira. Wbalbar wa look at tbaintrisaic value of 
oorlitaratura s at tbs partlculef eltuetlod of tUa <«uatr 7 . we 
ibiB aae tbo atron^wt reeaon to tbiak. tbai« of all forden 
tonfuaa, tba Enillib tonpa la that adilab weold be tbe mst 
aiefttl tc OUT natlva aubjsta. Tba qoaallon sow before na la 
flroply vbatbac* wfaan le U Uiour power to teach tbia lancnafa. 
«a than taad) lasrMIW [U Saukrtt, Anble, and Feralas) 
la wbkfi, by ealvenal o o uf aa al en, there are ac books n aay 
fubjed wUA daaerve to be oompared to eor awn; whether, 
whn wa tea tieeb Eenpean idaBce, we iheU (each ayateme 
wUdi, by oalvanal eoi^aealen, whenever they differ treoi 
thaae of Eure;*, differ for the wane; end wbetber, when we 
can paitDftlae eeand phlloeophy and true bletory. we ibeU 
aenteBance at the pabtte expaaae, medical doeutaea wbldt 
weald dl^raa an EA|llih farrier, aeOcMay, which would 
aove laa|hter In the |irla at an Bnfliah boardlni^hoel, 
Uitery, eboundlni with kknp thirty feet hl|b, end rel^ 
thirty tbeoeasd yeera loa|, end reognphy made up of aeea 
of treacle aod aaee of betHr * 

Uaeaulay'a brilUhat Mrceant did not exhauat tha alterna' 
tivea; and In Bnan Houghtoa Kod^ion, a profound 
Orientelift who waa then Rondeot at Kbatmandu, he 
aoceuntered a foeaan worthy even of hie etoel Hodpon 
malntalAsd that the trae iaeue ww not. ai Macaulay, with 
a debater'a isitlnct. had Inslated. between En^lieh and tba 
and sacred lasfoagea of Indie, but betweerv En^> 
hah and tbe vema^ar languagee. Taking fiengali as an 
example, 'the lasguafo of thirty^even nuUiene', Hodgaon 
poinM out that it had aln^ good dlctlofvarUa and 
grammaia. andpo tow ued an adequate 'precision and com- 
paK’, while Ua dose rolationehip to Sanakrit ‘afforded 
nieana of enridunsnt by new tenne com p e t e n t to earpraee 
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any unagin&bU modiftcAtlcp of thought’, ’ll any sch«iM 
of public insQwtlon were real^ to reach the lodien 
peoploe. it must', he maisted, Hike is its basis their mother* 
tongoes.’* 

Macaukf's scheme was based on the idee that the lodiao 
peoples would be reached by a process of infiltration from 
above. Of this prooeas Hod^n was profoundly mistrust* 
M snd predicted what would hnppan. 'So one'Sided a 
system would', he urged, 'at the cost of Government rear 
up a vast dam of Eag 1 ish*educated young men who would 
look to political or oOicial careen which the Government 
would be unable to provide for them,' and could rMult 
only in 'tending forth a host of grandiloqoant grumblers, 
at able to damw as unable to work. . .. You have', he 
added, 'an indigenous eystam of vernacular inaffuetien 
which has grown naturally out of the wants of the paopla. 
Build upon it.' 

Hodgson wrote of what he knew. Tt was setialted 
that In Lower Bengal alone there existed no fewer than 
toOiOOO indigetMua village schools. Their methods were 
primitive, and the risalti. as measurad In litsraey, were 
negligible. But Hodgson would have itartsd from them: 
have eneoanged and improved them; have trained their 
teachers in Kormel Schocls, and provided them with hn* 
proved text*booki in the vernaculars. Hit method would, 
doubtless, have beeo much dower than Uacaulay'i. bat It 
would have been far safer than the 'inverted pyrtmid' 
erected by the latter. 

Macaulay’s oAcial poeltlon gave him the means of sic 
snatching, for the moment, an easy viotory. Nor have the 
fruits of that victory been, even yet. fully and Anally 
gathered in. Nevertheleae. It wae to the principles artd 
methods of Hedgson that the famous Ihspatch of Sir 
Charles Wood reverted. Lord Hardingehsd, In the mean- 
tlma, made the significant announcemant that an' EngUsb ’ 
education roust be reganied as the excluuve avenue to 

• B, H Hedfeoe. Twe LeMtrt lU Biweaien ijO>t /kMo. 

tf. Hsowr*! «/ iTodfM, ep. j I j Hq. 
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pobtic anploymort. Bat dapite ev«ry Und of official 
antouragsmant tb«re vtft, at tbe date of Wood's Dbpatdi, 
only z«9&tudMCa uaaH tbe Gorenuneat coUegea b Bengal 
and Otiaia. Sir Charlej Wood did, indeed, give hia 
approval to tbe achamea already adopted (or educating the 
uppa tbroQgh be medlom of the SngUsK language, 
Uterature, jAflcnophy, and hktory; he proposed that uni* 
varaitlsi should he eatabifahed in the three Presidency 
opitala; but tha aspbaiis of the Dispatch was upon the 
prsiaisg osed of popbar educaUoa and upon ths use of the 
vamanlar languaiM M the ocdy pcMibU media for impart* 
iBg It. The emancipatwn of the press (1853) and the 
ahandoomsnt of Ftfsan b the Inferior Courts of law 
gtvs added p^t to theas proposals Purthar,Weed 
prop^ that s^arate Edoeadon Departments should be 
orpidisd ia each Prseidaoey and LieutenaAVGovaraor* 
ship; that in adequati tywa of inspection should hs 
iascftatsd; that the State should stabUih a large number 
o( new coUsfss and schools, technietl, sacondery, end 
primsiy, if) all of which the vamaculers should be used, 
and that gensrous grents In aid should bs mads to private 
institotioni. Towards the promotion of sdueation for the 
Uchammedsn minority and tor woman he showed UmMli 
warmly sympathetic; and. flaally, he laid great stre« on 
the importaKS of maintaining eosnptote religious neu* 
trality. It fell, u we bava sees, to Lord Dalbouale, him* 
sali an enthnsiBst for edacatiOB. to carry into efiaet Wood's 
policy. Ha created a new Department for Education; he 
tftabllshed Qonaal schools for the trablag of teachers; hs 
largely increased the number of elementary schoole under 
pvernmant control, and hs gave generous aseistanes to 
non'ottdal schools. Yet the eggrcgats results of his afiorts 
were dkappdntfog. For this the outbreak of the Motiny 
was, of course, prunaiily responn'ble; but apart from that 
there were other, more eerious and more permanent 
obctadee m the path of the edncttionel retomiar. By 
the total number of elementary schools, either directly 
cooducted, aided, or recognised by the State cr by local 
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•uthorities in Britbh India, numbered only 26,500, and the 
popila thereui about 1 mlUoQ, Iq X^n the 

Departmeit o< Public Instruction was educating 263.654 
children at a cost to the Government of £186,598. Lord 
Mayo, who had just (1869) taken up the Viceroyalty, wae, 
bcAoever, a keen edoeatioolst and with the hdp ol Sir 
Georp CarapbeB, the liautecant-Govemoc of Be^al, did 
much to improve this state of affairs. Mayo had no belief 
m the theories of Macaulay; 

'I dkllka', h« wrote to a friaod, *this filtration theory. In 
Bengal we are educating in SngUdi a tew hondred Ba^ at 
great aspease to the Slate. Many of them are well able to pa; 
for thaooelvea, and have no other object in Isarang tban to 
qualify for GovenBneat amploy, In the meanwhile we have 
done nothing towarde extending knowledge to the roiUon. The 
Babee will never do it. The moraedecatlon yea give tbam.tba 
more they will keep to themselvoa, and mi^o their hureaeed 
knowladge a mecne of tyranny, IfyoQ wilt tlQ the bad Bagllab, 
which the 400 Babne U*m ia Calcutta. Altere down into the 
40,000,000 of Bengal, you will be ultimately a SllurUn reck 
Inatead ef a retired Jud^. Let the Babus learn firtglUh by aL 
neajia. But let ui ako try to do eemething towarda •*i*‘h*rg 
the three R'a to "Rural Beagal".* 

Sir George Campbell did much to cony out the policy 
of the Viceroy. By 1874 be had, aa Sir WlUan Hunter 
points out,' covared Bengal with primary schools ’; he hod 
more than doubled the number of chAdrsD receiving in* 
•truction therein {400,7^2 aa compared with 263,854 In 
1870); ho had *reeuseitatod the old indigenous msehaidsm 
of rural Initructien, and without actually curtsJling high* 
class sducatlon, had created a bona hde system of puUic 
InsOTKtion for the people of the country.'' 

Lord Mayo’s educational efforts did not stop there. He 
was deeply tmpreaasd by the special needs of cartsiD 
hitherto neglected clamae. For the 'Poor Whites’ he did 
hia utmost to provide some means of instruction in the 
Presidency towns; he urged upon the Local Governments 
* p, lie. 
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IhBMC^ily of ma^dng jpedalpfoviMon to me«t thonajits 
of Mohunmedaos who 'had faUec behind In the race of 
life uadat the British system of public instnictlcofor the 
sons of Rajput Chiefc he tftabhahed. ai already mantiooed, 
the Mayo Colley at AiTneor, while for the »ns of the 
Princes and Chiefs in general be designed an' Indian Eton, 
In which they should mix witli each other and learn to lit 
thenaelvM for the duties of their future position in life'. 
Unhappily, L»d Mayo's splendid work was cut short by 
the knife of a ccnvlet; but his brief r^iima was diatin* 
guished, neverthdeis, by a remarkable advance ia the 
■pbere of edocatien.’ 

I By iU 9 the nomber of public primary echooU In British 

' India had increased to S6,ooo, of their pupila to s,chm,ooo. 

' But encouraglni, and even impoeifig, as OieMfigureamay 
appear, they meant that hardly the fringe of the educa- 
tkODii problem had been touched.' Accordingly In rSfls, 
Lord Rlp«n appointed a Commis^, under the sealeoe end 
able preetWy of Sir WilHam Hunter, to invectigataanew 
the edoeational dtuation, though univerrity and tachnietl 
edocatlon were unfortunately ipectAcally excluded from 
ite purview. Hunter'! own portion wee oleer. ' I die* 
believe', he said, 'in GalKng a thin veneer of English 
cultvra for the upper clasiss a eystem of public inetru> 
tlon.* Hii Commis^ wu Inetructed by the Supreme 
Government ae to reoiganise education la India that' the 
dHTerecit branches of public instructlen should if poealble 
move forward together and with more equal step than 
hhhtfto. Tbe prlndpa] object, therefore, of the inquliy 
of the ComroMon should be the present state of elemen¬ 
tary edutttion throughout the [Indian] Empire, and tbe 
means by which tble can be extended and unproved'. 

Iho Commlasion did their work thoroughly. Tbsy 
visited ttoh of tbe Greater Provincee, they euznined 19$ 
wilneeKs and considered 395 memoriab presented to them 
by over a qos.rter of a million people. Their Report con* 

* Wooter. ff l}9 saq. saO 117 vq. 

* u* te* (i9So)tanc kMoIs «ua is,»ee,o«o pcfda. 
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talnari no fewer then 300 recommeudetioiu grouped under 
lix mein heeds; (x) Primery educatjon; (2) Secondary and 
coUegists InatructioD; (3) Tr^temel, mecbanism: ioapectioo^ 
teatr-books and control; {4) The external relations of the 
Education Department—grants in aid and private effort; 
(5) Female Inatruetion. and that of cIshh needing apedal 
treatment, such as Mohammedans, the children of noble 
bmfhaa, and aborigual races; {6) LegisUCion. Technical 
instruction was, as already mentioned, excluded, to 
Hunter’s r^et, from the scope of the Commiapon’s 
inquLrlss. How near the subject wal to the Preaident’i 
heart may ba seen from his Convocation addrem delivered 
as VicO'ChaneaUfir of Calcutta University In 18B7, That 
addrew was mainly devoted to a powerful plea for todmlqJ 
education under University auspices. The condition of 
Oreat Britain, u regards technical adueation was, he eon* 
elndsd, bad enough, that of India was lacalculahly wone: 

Her aivdsnt seats of Baplre furnish arOScen whose right 
hand has not lest Its cuming, Bst the taming celllloM of 
Bengal are still wedded to an overeaskad aell. The Cakutu 
University la atlli a mare examlnlag body, which yearly adds 
thouienda to the cr o w ded prefeealwa of law and journaliaEo. 
It hae no faculty of appUad adanea, no workib^ for puHcsl 
training In tha arts.' ’ 

Of Hustar’a auggastioos In regard to teehLlcnl education, 
nothing came. Meanwhile, tha Conunisalon of 1682 was 
not barren of rsiults, which may heat ba lummarisad in 
Hunter's own words: 

'The vemacalar languagoi wan dsAnitely racogxilasd ai the 
madlum of hiatniption, only in the iodlgeiMUS and primary 

schools, but In a great part of tha eurrlooluin of aecendary 
education.... Tha primary schools ceased to be mere nunerise 
for fertmg up little beys into EogUab-teachug histltutloiM.* 
Tha Commiaslon explicitly declared that, ’ primary instruc¬ 
tion be regarded as the instruction of the ms.sses, through 
the vernacular, in such aubjeets as will best fit them for 
their position in life, and be not oeceaearOy regarded as a 
' «/ 5 (r IV. ». p. 960. 
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portion o* msSniction leading op to tbe Univenity*. 
Plainly, tiie edoatkioal 'UdOtf' wu Ues kigUy »t«eci«d 
in tboM days than new a. Yet the Hunts ComjBiantm 
did not. u wOl be seen Ists. kick it down. On the wliole, 
however, th* rerilt* oi the Honts Report, despite the 
bet that the Govemaeni adopted prstleally all Iti 
reconunttdatlooa, were dleaiqi^tingly imagro, though 
Hooter could pomt wHh Juitldable pride to the fact that 

by i&w, out oi the four milBon pupile in Indian Seboob and 

CoUagM rMogniacd by the State, three and half nllUona 
were rec^ving education entirely in the vsnecular, and 
the remainder partly In the vernacular and partly in 
the Bogllih language. The moW Impertuit outeame of the 
Hunts CoramWon waa, however, rather in the aphere of 
secondary than of prlToary educattoo. As regtrdi the 
latts there were by zpoa—tUrty years niter the reformi 
oi Ltfd Uayo-on^ about 96.000 public prlroary schools 
in British Indie, with some j.aoc.ooo lebolan. The truth 
M that the obUaelM in the path of elementary education 
w«B, ae a bfUHant French critic has pointed out, atmMt 
Iniormewrttbls. The meet formidabU were the Incredulity 
oi the people ai to the value of the article offsed to them— 
always excepting, of couree, the ’EogUeh coUefta with 
thdr paeipott to public employment’—and the Ineom* 
pataee of the Ul>p^ and iO^ducated teaehse. 

' Ffieeeeied; writes U. Joeeph CbUlley, ’ oi only haH developed 
wUdt teve with difficulty received soim rudlmenti ef 
vwy elementary knowkdg^ these teachsn are at meet capable 
ornpestji\gt« their pupdi what bM been told to them. They 
csanoc change the chancts o< the iMsea, even in the dlraetlen 
«t s^Udty.’ ‘ 

Thtt fatal faculty for vectal r^roducHon is not, be it 
obeerved, eooAned to the teachers of eloraentery schools. 
4 Such wee, In rough outline, the educational aituatioQ 
'* which confronted ons of the greatest of reforming Viceroys 
when bereached India in 1696. Of all the eminent SngUeh' 
men who, down to that time, he 4 ruled lodla Lord Curson 
< Ct CbtlBev, 4 MmantiH t/ frtHti /•M pp. etc m' 
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waa, m an aademic same, aeoraparaUr tbe most 
tin^ouhad. That he sbouJl to ose hb own words, have 
'tbxown hiznaeU with buroiiig z«al into the subject of 
educational reform' was only nat\iral In a remarkable 
addreos to th« Educational Conference which he sumnoaed 
(0 Simla (a Sept, i^oz), and over which he penonaly 
presided, the Viceroy surveyed the whole field of ducat* 
tien. In o s ec o n d addnea at Simla to the Directcn of 
Public Insinjctioo on the eve of his depertuis from India 
(89 Sept, 190$) be summed up the educational pcdicy and 
aehievemente of his memorabla adsunislrefion. By any 
one who dadres to understand the problem, thoa addrasee, 
with a third delivered at the Annual Convocation of Ce l* 
cutta Univeraity (tj Feb. zp 04 ), daaerve to ba studied with 
close atteoUon.' 

The young: Viceroy by no means uadenated tha impor> 
tanca of tbs reforms efiaeted by bis predseeseors; but 
neither did he ignore the weak polaU In their handiwork. 
Ws etarted. he declared, on the wrong tack 'by a too 
slavish Imitation of BngUih models and to this day ws 
have nevsr purged ourulves of tha taintHe was fully 
aUvsto the fatal results of Mscaulay's eoloesal Uundcr: hii 
erection of an 'Inverted pyramid'; his Ignorant prajodlce 
against tbs vernacular langosgee of India. 'Ever since the 
cold breath of Uaeaulay’s rhetoric passed over the field of 
the Indian languages and Indian textbooks, the slemen* 
tary education of tbe people In tbdr own tongue* has 
shriveUed and pined.' The vernaculars, Lord Curaon added, 

'ere tbe living language# of thle great centlnaot. English Is tbe 
vehicle of leaning end advancement to the small mbwity: 
for the vsst bulk it Is a for«p (ongoe which they do not speak 
end rarely bear. If tha vamaculars witatnaH no literary 
cnodek, no clsasia, 1 might not be 10 wtlUng to raconunand 
them. But wa afi know that in tbam are loifariiiad fanous 
treasores of literature and art; whUa avm tbe ae Crete of BMdera 
knowledge are capebla of being communicated thereby in an 

< Thtf an |Klat«e M •Mmw a Uf 4 Cwmk M 7 <iAi M. tUUlfhl, 

pp. 
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iduMQ ifld iri whldJ be nrideffteod by 

p«fJe to whew mir Bti«M ter™ end id^ 
thtog but an ujuntellipble | ergon.' 

It «w * mistaks too, to a»unie that becaow cartam snb- 

iecta wen ad^tod to the Western inteUfict they amid b« 

MuaUy asBbmkted by the Ewtem. As tor Uni/eraty 
edwatton it wm, Uri Corwi held, a. moet unforti^te 
thing that tbsUniversUw oI Calcotts, KadiM, and Bom- 
hey, 'the ini froUa of the broad and Uhefal Education 
Diqiateh of 1834 ahouW have bwa founded on the modal 
of London Unhwtty-at that Ume a purely esunining 

body, and that, UtoT on, Lahore and Allahabad BhouM have 

adopted, though with aome defietwieea of eonatiwtlon, a 
ilinUar model. Wontef all:'bymaklnc eduoalUmtheeole 
avenue to employment in the lafvlea of the State, we tin- 
eenKlouily made examination the sole test of education 
and oondamned the tsachen to become 'merely the pur- 
veyora of a evtals article to a cite# of purebaeen' The 
coMeqtwee ie that' while we trim the wlch of the intellect 
with mechaidal accuracy, we have hardly learned bow to 
light up the lamp of the wul', and to many itadente 'the 
Uolver«ty mearw aothlof mote than the Anel atife in a 
loos and IrkMoe leriee of exanunatlone'.' An Indian 
Oxierd or ui Indian Cambridga coold not, of couree, be 
ermted iu a moment by a etroke ofthe pen, but eonething 
could be done to cniee the deplorably low etandard of 
bl|b«r education, to improve the teaching and the text¬ 
books in the aAUated coUegee. Secondary education wu 
Ime unsatisfactory than Higher or Primary education: but 
technical Inetnietion wee deplorably neglected. Such was 
the main burden of the Vlctfo/e eetruhlog analyw. 

He wts not, however, content with mecely negative 
oiticism. He promptly took steps to remedy the defecte 
heeo dearly tliscemed. Thefirstetepwaa the appointment 
of a engulariy competent Dheetor-ijenenl of Education, 
m the pason of Ur. (now &r} H. W. Orange. In 190a a 
' tOm dMikiw «« OoB BOte dm 0M sfeKh. bel ta«T laWi. 
{■Hr npnavM L«d c«neB*i eewldrto apiaiM*. 
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Uomraties Comioission was sfipointed under the Prat* 
dencf of Sir T^omae Rai^ h , fonaerly L^sJ Member of 
Couodl, and thor reconunendationi xvere largely followed 
In Che of 1903-4. Finally there came the ecm- 

prehenetve Sducation Reeohitim of 1904. 

\Vh(it had, in fact, been accompUeheil by all this 
activity? In the fint place, a great Impetue was given to 
primary educatioo, \^en Lord &ireon took office four 
out of every hve Indian vUlagaa were without a aehool; 
three out of every four Indian boys were without fccmal 
educatioa of any t»ifi/i ; of Indian girla tbirty*nine out of 
every forty. A large annual grant—thirtjHnne laes—waa 
devoted to the extenalon and tn^rovenant of elenentary 
edueation. Training achook for taMfaeri ware nultlpUed 
la every direction, and the pay of the teachen, where 
Inadequate I waa Increaaed. For leeoTtdary adueation more 
teaebere, more competent teachera, and mora inapeeton 
were provided. The conunerclal and induatriaJ aldte of 
eeeosdary tchooli, aa agaiaat the purely literary, were 
devaleped, and greater etnphaak waa Udd on teaching than 
on eeaminatioaa. Aa regarda Higher Educa t ion, the 
fovanlng hodlae of the Univer^tlee were entirely o 
tfganlaed; the duty of teaching aa well aa exaTnlning waa 
enjoined upon them and greatr power and aeepe were 
given to tha teachera; atrlngant condition ware laid down 
for all CoUegea which aoagbt attUatlon to a Dnlvenlty, 
and atreM waa laid upon tha importance of providing 
hoatfl] acfiommodatlon fcv itudenta who did not raeida with 
parenta or guardlana. Of all these raioma the lnaplrln| 
motive woe, in Lord Cunon'a own worda, 'the easttrig cifi 
and throwing away of tha miaeraUe gyvea and maMcles 
that had been foatenad upon tha Unba of the youth of 
India, atuntiog their growth, crippling their facultiea and 
tying them down’. 

LordCunon’a aplendid efforta to improve Indian educa¬ 
tion earned him no gcatltuda. The masaea were entirely 
indifierent to them; the advanced pohtlelana were bitterly 
hoetfle. He waa accuaed of a ainiater attempt to bar the 
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doorof oppoitofiity to Indiui toqUi, ftnd to uiid«nnjp« the 
influence oi thdr leedcfs. His nsioe. es he wrote 

to the Seativj el Stttt, was loudly hi*ed as the author 
ol the doom of biibsr education In India*. The Viceroy 
«(S, Indeed, stroa^ uough to carry his reforms as tar as 
the etatutfrbook, but paisiTe resistance prevented them 
iron getting any failber, ' The changa actually brought 
about were*, as his btogiifiher sonowfully confeMea, 
«out of all proportion dther to the time and thought 
wUch the Victfoy bad devoted to than or to the violence 
oithe oppoMtlon with wUch they had been assailed.... In 
its broad OQtlhu the ayetam of higher edocatioo remained 
much as It bad bean Wore.* ’ 

c«i(«ne In little more than a decada after Lord Curaon's dopu* 
_| Vu^ tuxe yet aeotbar attempt was mada to And a remedy for the 
bIuSl ftdmltted defects of higher educatloo in India. A strong 
*Si ^:S' commMon wsi appWtad in 19171 under the distmgulahad 
dudrmanahip cl Dr. {now Sir Ulchael) Sadler, and more 
reaUncholy reading than that provided in their Report 
{t$X 9 ) it were dlfflcalt to imagiae. Lord Cunon nu^t pr> 
pou, bat the Indian politSdan diipoaed. The erase for 
examifkUiens, so far from being checked, wu stimulated. 
In 1917 so fewar than :6,ooo atudeflta sat for the Matricula- 
tlen ctamination of the Calcutta Untvarilty alone, and the 
Smon Commliakon raportsd that the number of Its 
students had In 1930 raaebad tha amastng total of a^iOOC. 
Mcanwhils the Sadkr Commieilon found that 'an cfleetiva 
synthetfs betwaan collage and univeevity was still undls* 
covetad when tha reiormi of 1904 had been worlMd out to 
their conclusion *; that the foundation of a sound univanlty 
QiganisBlioa had not yet been kid; and that' the proUame 
of high training .and organisation were unreeolveil*. 

The Sadler Commiialon Issued in 1929 a voluminous 
Report and mode more than one hundred detaUsdrecom' 
mandatlons. sod in 1990 the Government of India 
conunended them generally to provindal Goveniments. 
The GovtntiwU India Aei (1919) was now coming Into 
* StKift hMity , Cmmn, a. (C^. 
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operation, and in 1921 the re^Hansihility lor education ki 
the Governors* Provincee was, under that Act, transferred 
to ministcfs ropoosible to the Local LcgaUtuiea. The 
luvotal principle of the Sadler Report was that the old 
type of Indian Uoi^waity, pi‘e*eminsntly represented by 
the Calcutta Umvendty, with Its lat^ comber of aiftliated 
and widely scattered coUe^, should be replaced by 
centralised, unitary, reeidential, teachinc autonomous 
bodies. Toalimltedexlentthisprinci^hfis been adopted. 
Of the aeventesn univeraltiea in India, el^ have been 
eetabliahed aince 1990 (Is addition to three new ones 
fouitded between 1916 aad 19XS). Of the whole munbar, 
seven are *mere or lea unttary *. but the total number of 
stiidenta In them Is lea than half the number In Calcutta 
UnivertHy alone. The Sadler Commlalon aJeo recorv 
mended that intermediate coSacei ihojld be atabliihad, 
en the one hand to prepare atudenta for the untversltla, 
and to relieve the latter of a larp sumbar of stisdaeti quite 
below any onivsslty ataodard; on the other hand to offer 
a lOund coUe^ate education to itudenti who did not pr> 
poM, and sboisld not be encourafed, to proceed to oniver- 
iltia. The Simon Conuniialon reported that * the low age 
and low standard of matriculation and admiatiwi to aeme 
univariltlea bring into them at present numbers of young 
and vary immature itudenti who are quite incapable of 
profiting by real imivarsHy education and who In Europe 
would atm be treated as achoelboyi. Some experimante *, 
they add,' have been made to meat thli obvious mlaohlef *, 
but the force of the opposition which wnckad the Curson 
raferms haa, it would seem, oot sensibly shated. 

Inside the unlvsrsitlea the Simon Comnuition note some 
Improvement (since the Sadlar Report) in respect of the 
development of tutorial instruction, the equipment of 
libnriea and laboratories. In honoun, pcet-graduats and 
research work, and observe that the value of social 
activities, of corporate lite, and of residential hofteh as 
conttibuting thereto, are more appreciated: but the funds* 
mental vices revealed by previoua investigations remain 
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to the cnoet pert uMorrected. Standerds of Mbrrimon 
are in 6oise unrvenititf 'deplorably bw’; the osiver* 
sltiee are orercrowded with men wbo 'are not profttlog 
tttber tolellecfuahy or materially by tbeit uidvemty 
training’; raaay, too sadly admitted, fall by the way, 
having wasted predons years of youth; ntany succeed m 
obtaining the coveted BA. degree only to find that the 
careers for which abno It fits them are bopehesly doggad 
and congested. The dlaaitrouj poUtkal recults ot the 
dkease of unemployment among these balf'Sdacated and 
dMUmkinsd youths era the conononplace of every coo 
snnUter on Indian aSain, But whfls diagnceie is eciy, 
curative treeDnent as Viceroy after Viceroy. Comml sa k in 
aftar Commiulon, have diicowed, is exc^tionaUy iiSU 
cult. Evidently the whole syaten of education is top* 
heavy, end the first need is a readjvstmnt of the balance 
ai between tha unfverdUei and collagec. on the one hand, 
and* escondary, technical, and primary schools on the 
other. The seccnd la an lenprevsiunt la the qaahty and 
anlncfMsaintheAumberoflnspeeton. This need hat been 
intensified by the provmdallaatlon of the educational 
service and by ' tha pregreeaive eatlnction of the Indian 
EducatkAal Service’, 'nie cloeHig down of recrwltownt for 
the latter service, acoompanied hy ’the Mura to recoottl* 
tute tha provincial aervice (after a period of nearly five 
yean) has', as the Sieton Comralasin pointed out, ’bean 
dleactroua to the organiBtioti of Indian education 
Alike In hlgtiar. eecoitdary, and primary education there 
to much. then, that eaUa for the immediate attention of 
Governmenta, Central md ProvlnclaL To the Weetem 
nfnd It is IHtie !«■ than appalling to leam that out of some 
yeo million peopls in all India {inehiding the Indian StatM 
and Burma) nnUions are illiterate; that they cannot 
even (for such is the low test of literacy) write a letter to 
a friend and read the answer in the vernacular; while 
then wre {to 1921), despiteaU the development of Eng^ 
education, onlys) million pec^ who were able to read and 
ante a simple letter la Eaglisb. In eome Provmces the 
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piaiCTpl« erf compul&ion has been aii^ed, but tb« applica* 
tion of it is left to loc&l option, sod in fact, when adopted, 
it tt rarely enlorced e ven for boys. For girb. of whom 
only i per cant, are literate, compul^on has nowhaie 
been acl^ad, not, In the existing state of public opinion, 
ia there any lilnlibood that it will be. 

Such is the precent position in regard to this problem of 
problenu. Can it be matter for aurptise that it ahould be 
viewed with grave apprehandco by eE who are concerned 
(or the future of tbs British Emphs in India, and In per* 
tlcul&r by e Coomiseion charged with Che doty of 'inquir* 
leg Into the working of the syitem of govemmeot, the 
growth of education, and the development of rsprcMUte* 
tivB inatitntiona in British India', and with the further 
and still heavier reaponjit^tiy of reporting 'whether end 
how far It ia daalrabla tc setabllsh, aartend, nodlfy or 
rsetrict tha prtndpk of raspontibla government theninV 
Aa for education the reapooeiUtity hai already bean 
ahneet entlialy shifted ea to the ahonlderi of the Indians 
themalvai. We in this country were slow enough in 
facing up to tha problam of taachlfig our maatara to read 
and writs: ws have not yet awakened fulty to the duty of 
teaching them to think. Unlsea and until tha latter dsty la 
accepted, and can ha fuldUed, it were safer parbapa to 
neglect the former. 'Slementory Inetructlm,' as Sir 
Richard Jebh said many years ago, 'ualssa crowned hy 
something higher ia not only barren bet may even he 
dangeroua. It b not well tc teach our democracy to read, 
unless we alao tttch It to think.' literacy la no real ten of 
thinking i there Is Indeed a large amount of concurreotteatl* 
monyte prove that even a B.A. degree does not necsesarUy 
involve that painful proesaa. Yet to the Western mind the 
idea of establishing repreaentative institutions, much more 
responsible Govsnim^, among a people who, (or the meet 
part, caa diatingoieh one candidate from another only hy 
jdctMal signs, scema not so much craiy aa grotesque. Yet 
the English language was the spentaneoua gift of the Eng* 
lish people to British India. Adnueatontotherl^hatUge 
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of Eoglisb Ut«ture wai loUowed by repeated a»surarvc« 
Hat ths British Ptfliareent end the BriUah Crown desired 
nothing so moch aethe admaston of Indiana M the public 
SOTices. These assurenccs wen ioQowed in turn by a 
gtflee ol mttsures conceding larger and larger powen of 
self-government, Toan enumefationofthosemeasuMawe 
muat preaendy tun. Meanwhile, it haa seemed relevajit 
to otamine In araie detail the wioua aspects of a problem 
on the solotion of which the euccefi of any measure of 
autonoffly must umpieadonably depend. 
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CONSTITUTIONAX, EVOLUHON (r85e-J909) 

THE more important atages in the consUtutlonil evo> 
lotion oi the English E49t India Company have been 
iadieateh is preeedmg chapten. But ^ transference of 
Briiiih India to the Crown marks tha opening of an arv- 
tlrely rtaw ara. It nay, therefore, be convenient to aum* 
marixe the preceding etagei before proceeding to akotch 
the progroei of evc^uiion ainee 1658. 

Under the enginaJ Chartergrantadby (^ueenElUabeththe Ta« 
Court of the Eut India Company wu authorised to' make, 
ordain and coneUtute . . . reasonable laws, oonetitutiene, 
orders and ordinarvcea * and ^to Impoae pains, paniahmante, 
and penattiee' provided each lawi and penaltiae were not 
repugnant to the laws of England. Tha CUarterof George I 
(I?s6) conferred upon tha GoveTnere«ta«C«uncll of the 
three PreeldencMe power to make hydaws and ordinanoei 
for tha permni within their iav«ral)arli<Uetlo&i. By virtue 
of tha authority conferred by the grant of the Dlwaajri 
(i?d5) the Government of Bengal eet ap Courts for judicial 
and revenue purpoiei, and that introduced a dad eyttem 
of Ccorte, half deriving authority (rem the BrltUh Crown, 
half from the Great hfogul-^ duality which wu not 
Anally elmpMAed until z8dt. 

The RtguUitini Aet Of 1??$ subordinated the Govern* am «( 
mente of Madru and Bombay to that of Bengal, and'^^ 
the minor Freaidancice were required to transmit to the 
Governcir*G«terel and Coondl 'advlea and Intalllgenee of 
ail traneactione and mattere relating to the Government, 
revenvee or inteceet of the Company'. But the same Act 
gave to a newly constituted Supreme Covt a right of veto 
upon the legislation of the Gover&er*General4n'CounctL 
This veto Wemn Hastings Ignorsd, and an Antndin^ Aet 
(1781) jostifled bie action, and amancipaicd the Governor- 
General from the control actually ambiguous and poten¬ 
tially mischievous, of the Court 
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Art rt Pitt’S lita* Aa (17B4) Ifltwdaad what was known as 
ijU- 'doubte govemmmt'—the dual conttol oJ a Gov«nBnent 
D«p*ftia«nt sad the Court of ttracton. Though the 
natchinery wM embrous* and the pcowdure daaiory, tie 
swWm worked, thanto larjaly to the abM«e of tel^pile 
commonkation between London and Calcutta, much better 
Itsn might have been expected. But the Art also affected 
the goremang bodiee hi India. The roemberahip of the 
Gorenior-GeMfal'e and the Prelacy Cflunob waa re- 
daced to three, of whom the Comraander-hv-Chief wai to 
be one and to have precedence neat to the Governor. All 
appwntmenis to thee* offices were to be in the band* of the 
OkxI of DUsrtow The control of the Govemor-Ganecai 
over the miner Pre^denetee waa strengthaned: but this 
was not enough tor Lord Cornwallis, who accepted ofiea 
only on condition that he was empowered, in ipertal cases, 
to override his Coondl. Aa Act to that eflart was paeeed 
in X786 and the aaae Art eaabUd the ofRcei of Governor- 
General and Commander'in-Chief to be held by the aaroe 
person. Even these powers CoistwalUa found Inaaftelent 
and they were further anlacied in 1791. 
cssH»f Extended poweri were wciferred upon the three Presl* 
AM, isij. Coundli by the Chartir AU oi till t«it peat w« 
the confu^ thus eofendered. The legal and Judldal 
syetcm of the country now 

'rmtad on no 1 m than Ave bodies of Statute Law, besides 
havkti to pay bsed also to the English ceminon law, Kindu 
tsti Hobannwdn law and usage, chirten, end lattera patent, 
r^uiatioM aatheriaed by statute or deriving their validity 
oltber from the Company's general powers ol govecnmeot or 
froa tbrir acquired rights sssuecesaon to nariw govenments, 
drcular tfders of courts, and treaties mada by tbs Crown or the 
Indian Govenonani.' ‘ 

Nrither judgea nor fuitori knew where they stood. 

CtefW The CItartm’ Aet of i$33 altenptad to diminish tho coo* 
AM tsjj. fujion on the one band by depriving the minor Preeidenam 
of sJl power of le^slation and veotmg it exclusively in the 
* Ueetag«<tehDs(tfd p. <9. 
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GoveRVor*G«o«tal’in-C«uoa], on tlie other hy establishing 
an Indian Law Commission char$«d with the taak of regu* 
latingths Courts and codiiyingtba law. The Governments 
of Madras and Bombay lesented the corvcentratioe o( 
legislative power at Calcutta, and acoordin^y the Act of 
id53 strengthened the Govemc^General^a Council by the 
addition of 'Initiative membera' representing the local 
CovenunentJ, When acting in a legialstlvn capacity the 
Council was to include, in addition to the Govemoc-Genaral, 
the Commander ^•Chief and the finir' ordinary' memben, 
the ChM Jdstieea of Bengal and a puisne judge of the 
Calcutta Supreme Court, end four representatlvea ap* 
pointed by the locnl Govenmenta of Uadnu, Bombay, 

Bengal, and the Nerth'Weat ProvlncH. 'fhis evidently 
marki the reu^itien of two new principles of great alg* 
nificance. On the one hand, leglslatlen was 'for the first 
tlma treated as a special fuzvctlon of govamxnaat raqoiring 
spedal machinery and special proceaseaOn ths ocher 
hand, we have tha gem el leeal repreaenUtlon In a cantral 
!eg:tsUtura.' Tha sittings of the Legislative Coundl were 
to be public and its proceedings effieitUy published. 

The Mutiny brought the old system of gevsmmant to 
an snd, and the trartsiereftca of British India to the Crown 
waa followed by a serlw of inHSures which, in tha sggre* 
gate, by thatr progrsaslva and cumulative eSect, have gone 
far to transfer political rasponslbUity from the Imperial 
Crown and Parhanent to the Indian poeplas. 

Of thaaa measures the first was the Indisn Cot 0 Uil 9 AeiolTM 
r86t. Thai Act modified the composition of the Goverso^ f 7 atSf» 
General's Sirecutivs Coundl and entirely remodelled the rSer. 
l^slatlvesyatem of British India. A fifth'ordinary'mam* 
brt waa added to the Council and of the five members tbm 
were required to have served for ten years in India ondst 
the Company or the Crown, and one was to be a barrister 
of five years’ standing.^ For porpoiee of legislation the 
Council was retnloiced by the addition of not leea than eiv 
< U/C. p. »«. 

* Fever O eppeUt e etnh naoW |iT«B ktsc. 
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or more than twelve nwmben, to be nominated by the 
Govetnor-General for a term of two yearv Not Irt* than 
btif tb* * BAftdonal* members were to be nqn<ifficial. The 
iMit of the GovemoT'Genefil wae WQuired to every Act 
pi n ^ by the Council, and all wch Acte wse subject to 
diseUowaftce by the Croro. No BlOe relating to finance, 
defence, or for^ edain coohl be intiodoced without the 
previeue sanction of the Governot-GeoeraL Power was also 
given to the Govenor>Oenenl to issue Ord m a nctf m cases 
ot eanergeticy, bat they were not to reraain in fores for 
more than six months. In view of the growing tendency 
to generiJ debaU and eritieism of the Executive, the func* 
tlens of the new Legislative Counol warn eOicUy hnited 
to legMlitioni and dlseuanon relevant thereto. In Coondl. 
dtf^s ware reached by a maiority vots. though the 
Geveraer^SeMral bad, under exceptional eircumstances. 
the power to ovarrule them, 

Sines iSds Executive builneee has been more and more 
dt^arrmeatalised. each of the chief departments, aueh as 
Fioafice aad Education, being placed under the spsdal 
dkeciM of a member of Council, aielsted by one ^ tha 
Mcretaslee to the Cevennent of Indie. The Govenm* 
General MmseU retains Immediate control of ForelcB 
Mairs. The CoundlksomeUnue spoken of as a'Cabinet'; 
but although there are certain ob'Hous analoglee bstween 
the Viceroy’e Council and an Soglisb Cabinet (ae a.g, the 
assodatton of a member of Cotmdl and a ' Pormacont’ 
Secretary in mch departmenO, the description ie mislead* 
kg. The Council lacks the peculiar and distinctive chsrec- 
tarktic of an Eoglsh Cabinet In that It Is not dependent 
upon or responelble to an elected Legislatare. Such ‘re* 
iportaUlity’, It Is needless to edd. is one of the objects at 
wbicb the Congress Party ets ccpw (Z93Z) aiming. Mean* 
while, the Executive Council more closely resembles tbe 
Cabinet of an Amarknn President, thoogb again the 
anakgy is by no means exact. 

Tbe Act ol ififiz restored the ngM of legislation to tba 
■iTftg Cosodls. SiiniUrly rednforesd by additional members of 
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Uadni «nd BwnWy. it directed tlie Goveroor-G«n«ni to 
eatmbliah by prockmetion e Le^k^atlve Council lor Bengal, 

•sd gave him power to eetabliah such Couacale elsewhere. 

Thus Bengal obtained 1 Council in 1862. the Korth*West 
Provinces and Oudh in I8d6, the Fonjab in 1897, and 
Boima and various other proviftcce ui due coutm. 

The year i86x was innher memorable, in a coMUtutional TM Jadi* 
sense, for the pe«^ng of the Iftiian Hiik Courtt Ad. which 
abrilihsd the old SaAr Aiaiat (Courts generally inherited 
by the Company from their native predeceseora} and set 
up new Hl^ Courts of Judicattue in Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay. Each Court was to consist of a Chisi Justice and 
not more than fiftean judgea, of whom at least one*thlrd 
ware to ba barristers, and at leaat oa»-thlrd to be cove¬ 
nanted CMl Servants. All the judgM wera to ba appointed 
by, trtd hold c&ca at the plearure of, the Crown. 

In the aphare of eintral govsremant there is no impor* 

tant dev^pment to TMord between the mauure v||^' 
of iddz and the legUloUoa deviled by Lord EHiftarin, reyaHy. 
and carried Intc aflact by Lord Lanadowna as Viceroy, 
and Lord Croas (ai Secretary of State}, in i8pa. The 
viceroyalty of Lord Ripen (1880-4) however, 

memorablabotb ferwhat he adilaved in the aphera of le^ « 
government, and itUl more for the agitation arouHd 1^ 
propceals which ha failed to carry. Lord Rlpon was the 
nominee ef Ur. Gladitona, and was in eleear sympathy 
with the views e( tha Prime Ulnlsfier than with tha leu 
sentimental vlewa of hie immadiata chiafa at the India 
Office, Lord Harrington and Lord Kimberley. TheMceroy, 
blmseli an amiable but commonplace politician, was largely 
•Indoanced in his policy by the legal member of Couadl, 

Ur. (afterwards Sir Courtenay) Qbert, a scholar and jurist 
of greet distinction, bat belongmf to the same radical 
doctrinaire type as Macaulay. The first important act of 
the new rd^me (apart from the reversal of the Afghan 
policy of Lord Lytton) was to carry out the intentions of 
Sir John Lawrence by reetoring Mysore (the administratioo 
of which had been takw over by Lord WilUem Bantinck 
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in i&ti} to Uw yoong Kahirajat. the formw Pimc^i 
adoptod iOfl. who had been caiefuQy traioad for lufi dutws 
rir\ A *r BrdUh wpeTvWon. The nwt, and more 

ouaaUoiubU actwasthe repeal^ the raf«e«IarP«« 

which had b«a paiaed in iBW to curb the and 

anarchical taidanciee of wme portiona ot the native pre». 
A» fl fact the Act was only »ce mvoked durinf rta tour 
vean' cumncy. Not that that afforda evidasice that it 
had not folfilled a umIuI putpcee. Perhaps tha contrary. 
Any way the Act rspsaW by Lord Ripen In 
MMtantially. though in mors struigsot form, ro-snactsd 
diifWg the World War. 

More pennansorty important was Lord Ripon I mfcm 
of local rovsffnmant. A M genenvUon of Indians had by 
"“*■ this time fflioyed the advantages of a' Wastam' education i 
net a fsw Indian gentlemen had studisd tha worWnf of 
Englkh poliikal jnstliuttens at first hand ^ many ©f them 
had imWUd the pdltical pbiloso(iy of M>U, and had come 
to Shan the EngtiihmaQ's oenvIctloB that 'hbsciy was 
insepawhlofromparllamsntiiygovcrftrMot, Indians were, 
aa ws have seen, sssKlng and finding ssnployment in the 
Pohttc Swvieea, and at tha Bar. and had been promoted to 
tbs Bench AmongthaseBnihsh-educatsd Indiana there was 
linmted a not uanatBial ambition to obtain lor tha people 
of their own room a larger measure of saU-govemment. 
With this ambition Lord Ripon and Mr, Rbart wets In 
complete sympathy. But they wisely began with local 
government. Betwun 1B63 aud xSfig a sarka of Acta wae 
peseed to estabUeh Dietriet Boards, and eubordinaU bodiss, 
and to extend the powers of municipal cofporatione, 5 o 
far as pewibls an elective and aoiKfhcUl element was Cog 
be introduced, The Goveramant of India wisely refrainod 
from any attempt to m^oce uniiormlty ia local adminutra* 
tioB; wide dlscxetionary powers is^re conferred upon the 
kcal authoribM in order that they might apply the general 
pinciple with soma regard to local condHions and neces- 
shies. Lord Ripon was under DC illuaioos as to the probable 
afiect of h »8 reforms, ‘It Is net be conitfsed, ‘primarily 
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\vltb B view to improvements bi ^diahustratioo that this 
measure is brou^t iorwsrd. It is chiefly dseiiable as a 
measure of political and popular education/ 

Both In India and at borne these measures were regarded 
with some suspicion and not a little ^>pwhenaon; but the 
opposition to them was negligible compared with that 
aroused by a Bill, fenernUy known as the Ubert Bill, which 
^pceed to remove from the Code of Criminal Proeediire 
'at Once and completely every judicial diaqualiflcatlon 
based merely on race distinctions It Is now gsnerally 
acknowledged that ths judicial lacuhy ia far mere common 
than executive competence among Hindus; but racaaJ 
feallngi were Utterly aroused, eepscieHy among tbs Indigo 
and tea planters and other non*€Acial clnuss in India, by 
tbs fugfMtion that Europeans should bs put at tha mercy 
of naova judges. Racial prejudice* on one tide embittered 
thoes on the other, and Ia faoe of the agitation which 
sprang up. ths Gevsnunent withdrew ths BUI. A com' 
promise was finaUy reached In Z&84 by which Burepaans 
charged before a IDlstrlet Magistiate or Ssedons judge 
might claim e mixed jury, not lees than half ths msmbeti 
of which were to be Buroptus or Amerlca&s. Other 
sbnllar privltsgsa, denied to Mtlvsi. were conceded to 
Buropeans. * 

Amid tha angry tumult which niged round tha Ilberc mim 
BUI n far mora Important event was almost ignored, portly cmpm 
pe^aps because, before it actually happened. Lord Ripon, 
widaly mietrujted In England as a Radical tad a Roman 
Cathie, but by Indians regarded as an 'angel', had been 
replaced by a Viceroy who enjoyed confldsnee and popu¬ 
larity. 7 <ord r>uffenn. 

In the flnt months of Lord Duflarln'e viceroyilty there 
neet for the first time at Bombay (December ifiSfi) a 
National Coogreas rspraaenting the most advanced section 
of educated Indian opiiuon. How far the Congrsse was. or 
is, representative of any class except that to which we had 
ounelves given a queai«national character by the common 
use of the English tongue, it is difficult to say. Certain it 
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U Iiowevu, that £rom it* fii»t iae«tin| ia 1885 down to 
the waent day, the Coograi has gathered a raf^y In- 
creating number ol adherents, who with ever•mcreaani’ 
Tehenence have demanded the coocrt^ of 0 ConsUto- 
tkn framed on the model of Weatem damocrecy, with a 
TOfewntatlve aj*d elected Leg»Utu« and an Eacecutive 
remon^U thereto. The fuU programme waa not at first 
M Wisely lonnulated, b« it very aoon became evident 
that this was the ultimate goal of the Coogreae parly. 

Lwd Duflerin, while determined to •upprsea incendUry 
ixiirJB. jjitatioo, dada^ hlmaeli in favour of giving ' a wite 
In the edmlaistratl® of public afialn to such Indian 
lentlenen u inda»»' their iMUjulMmenU, and 

-the confidence they Iwpire in tbrir fellow countrymen are 
marked «t aa fitted to awlit with their couneels the re- 
nendhie rulers of the country’. He expraely dlsdalrt^ 
any Idea of Mlabliihlftg a perliamantafy system for BrlUeh 
India. Hedemibedhietehemeaj'eplenfoTtheafUarge* 
mint of o« provincial councils, for the enhancement of 
their itatui, the multtpUcation of their funetione, the 
mrdal Introduetloa into them of the elective prinelpU and 
the libenliietien of their generil cbtraceir ee poUfiseJ 
mstituttena’. But the elective elemeot muet always remain 
in a nttnonty and the peiuneunt control of policy always 
bo left In the hande of each provtadal goverainent. 

/irSM- These principles we frankly though aolloualy applied 

CM iQ tbe Act of 1899. The Leglalative Ceundle, both imperial 
, 4 ( 1 , lies. ^ prtrvioclaL **r* by that measure considerably en¬ 
larged. In the Imperial CooikU the additional m^bm 
were to numbar not fewar than ten, or more than exteen; 
aot more than six wore to be offdals, and the 0«v8fllo^ 
GWal'in-Coundl was empowered to make such regola- 
Uona as would lecofe repraenUtion to various intewfts 
Slid Claeses. Three regulattons providsd foe the appomt- 
ment ol ten iwn-offidal membcra from lha lour provindal 
Cooools and one selected by the Calcutta Chamber of 
Cummeme. while five were nominated by the Governor- 
General. The Legulative Councils of Madras and Bombay 
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v«n «fl£h «Qkifed by twenty additioiial merabos, and of 
these not more tbsn nine were to be oSdals. Tli« non* 
ci£iciel members were nominated by District Boards, Uni* 
venitte*, Munldptthtisa, and viriou associations, profes* 
atonal, commercial, and territorial. An offdal majority 
was still retained, bnt as regards the unoftcial minority 
the principle of election was virtually admitted, though 
the term itseli was carefully avoidfid. 

Not leu noteworthy thon the enlaigeaent of the 
Councils and the extension of thelrrepresentative character, 
was the widening of thnr functions. An annual bodget was 
to be laid before them and they wars eotroeted with the 
right of dlecuHingi though not of voting upon it The right 
of InterpeSatiog the Executive siembera, denied to the 
Councils in iddi, wu now conferred upon than. 

Tha advance thus registered wee substantial; but it 
failed, of coone, to eatisfy the more anient spirits in the 
Congreei party, who maintained a more or lees conttamoos 
agittrien until itrger, though itlU cautious, eonceeslOM 
were embodied In the Morl^Minto reform of 1909. ' A 
wave of political unrest*, to use Lord Korley'e own words, 
was indeed slowly sweeping over India. 'Revelutienery 
voUu, some moderate, others extreme, grew articulate and 
ahrll], and ol^ms or aspiratlona for extending the share of 
the people in their own government took more organised 
shape*.’ 

'Political unrait* li one of thcee political euphemiams'UBnM' 
under which la concealed a muititode of amUgultlea Per ^ 
nearly half a century the Brftlab Raj has bean confronted 
with an agitation whose precise character Is oot ea^y 
detenoined. Were India a 'nation*, it would be accurate 
to describe it as a 'national* movemant, and that there is 
in it an element of nationalism it were mare aftsctatlon to 
deny. Yet It is equally true and pertinant to observe that 
any element of 'nationalism ’ which It pceeeasea must be 
aschbed wholly to the policy constetently pomed by 
Great Britain in the govenunect of India. 

' Uoa^. fjtttlbtttot, U. 140. 
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Lord DsJhouue wa* not tlifi firet nor the lest of British 

OTo^tiiwiistocoirtributetowarfatbe'naflkij^olanarion . 

The whole leftdenty d Brithh roU he* been towards 
unifieetion^-oKoU ofiteritl, end Hand m hand 

with theproce- of unlflationhM gwe e policy of 
evchitioo—the introduction into India of the pohrtMl 
Institutlone femilier to Engtahmeft in thdr Eoro^en 

hem# Mote end more of pdiCicii rtsponaWIity hes been 

devolved upon the ihouldw* of Indi^ Tl« 
delihefttely adopted has been embodied In Acte of P^e- 
oent. and bu bm repeatedly reconanewied in 
PredaBUtiooi; net beet emphatically in the» dirtctly 
iddjMKd to the Prinooa and Peoplei of India by eocceselvc 

ah 8 ..^ 1 lHJ«*pSS*of uaifiatlon and of pditlcal edwtloo 
oee. the ‘Bngliili' education initiated by Maeaulay^a famoua 
iUtiute has been a factor of momentous Importanca. Save 
for by the EngUah language, to 

lay aotUina of the pcJitictl id«s to which it la an tv«nue» 
there wild be no semblance of an Indian ' nationality 
to-day. Twa, that taigM b 

at milUeni out of the 550 mlUione of the Indian peoplea, 
but It Is thees people who form the pelitioallyHninded 
InteUigentM and lupply the leaden of the natlonallat 
movement. Eogllsh has not only provided a common Ian- 
nage to thoea who otharwiu would itUl have been con* 
lined to a tower of Babel, U has also fumlibed thorn wUh 
the eimttcrings of a pohifcal phlloecfty. whoUy W^tern 
In origin and content. 

^ Ob the Intellectual foundations laid by Macaulay, Lord 
Dfllbousie aod his succeseon built their material super- 
iCructure of milways, portal and telegraphic communica¬ 
tions, and so forth. Lord UwKQce was thought to have 
performed a wonderful fast when he aceompliebed the 
jouraey from Calcutta to Ddbi in a fortnight, To-iay he 
could perform It in two days by train, m a few hours by 
air. But means of coramunlcatioo would be as futile as 
the possession of s winmen language had not the British 
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Raj lmpc6«d on India—•not only on British Indi a a Pa* 
Briiamiica, and given to Indians rights of free speech and 
free meeting as ample as thoM enjoyed by EnglJshjaen at 
home. All this is freely acknowledged by all reeponsibla 
Indian politlcdans« and it was especially emphasised in the 
remarkable speech addieased to the second session of the 
Indian National Coogreee (Calcutta, 18S6) byMr. Dadabhai 
Naorofi, the veteran Paxaaa who was tho Ant Indian to «t 
in the House of Commons. 

' I eik', ha said/whether, b the meet gloriow days of Hindu 
rule you could Imsgirve the powMllty of a meeting of this kind, 
whether evea Huidus of all diflarcot pravhicee of the Ungdem 
could have collected and epoken as ose aatlan.... It le under 
the drlhslng rule of the ^jueen and people of Englaiid that we 
meet here tcgethv, hindered by none aad allowed to speak out 
minds without the leeat fear sAd the lout hs^atlon. Soch a 
thing is possible under Brltlsb rule end British rals oaly.... 
We are thoroughly senelble of tha numbckse b l ess in gs eon* 
farred upon us, of which tbs very eadrtttce of this Congrea is 
a pre^ In a outshsll' Ware it not for these bleeeings of British 
rule 1 eeuld not have come here t>day... without tbe least 
ter that ny chUdrsn might bi robbed and killed la ny 
abNBee; aor could you have eome frco every comer of tbe 

Kc. Kaorejl epeke no more than the literal truth, and Ui 
words deserve to be roeallad to 4 ay. Sir Charte Dilks was 
net Uea accurate when he said,that *tbe hardest thing that 
can be said of [Britleb rule in India] ie that tt <• too good 
Brttkib rale hae been. In a eenae. *too good*. It hu 
incurred the Inevitable nemesis of gratuitous and sente* 
vHut doctrinaire benevolence. But it is relevant to present 
vsuu to recall tbe fact that tbe policy was deliberately 
deaigntd to educate tbe Dependencies for Independence. 
Tbe mid-Victonan statesmen had that goal constantly in 
view. The tout representative work of tbe Usnehseter 
School was Sir George Cornwall Lewis's CoveremsKl 0/ 

' Qvotad br casoc, /■eio, p. 9^. 

• OfwSvnrtlMh. U. $95 
UM eg 
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(1842), Md iO doctm* « gcspd » ^ ^ 

forth « foUw:'» # dommant coontiy undcfitood th« 
tme n*tare d the a<^Mlage» ^ ^ 

ua dependenc* of the related communWiee. it «oukt 
vQlootMlly rewpuae Ike legal IndepeodeMa of sack of i« 
own dependeDM* w we fit for independence (p. SM) 
EdDcation ‘ for preeent aelf-govenuneftt aod ewawal mds- 

pendena ie now^ wrote Arthur Milla in : 056 /t^ umver. 

i*ll 7 edmitted elm of our Colocdal policy India lA not* 
afld new eouW bt a Britdah ‘cobny’: but the doctrine* 
wUek inipiied the policy of Ike Colonial Office we« 
not wlfhoit iMr influence on the India Om«, though 
thw flpidi«tlon would ovldeoUy haw to be nwh more 
ndual In an Asiatic Dependency than In ft Britlek Colony. 

After the clcoe of the 'eUtiee the Menckerter School 
ceased to dominate EngM polltici. It wte kikUd by the 
triumph of natloniliem in Europe end by the revlvel of 
high 'ProtectlOft'. "ni* peelEft •«?«* ^ 
omniaed !&t»n&tbne] Exhlbttlone, who looleed to the 
development of intetnattoial trade to beniah war from the 
eerth, were rudely dieeipated by a eeriee of' natl^kietic 
were and by the advent of *tU^Utik. The rvationi, o« 
end new, begin to ecramble ind ilru|gte for e piece in the 
trot^ eon. In the coone of tknt #ltu«U Buropeane 
came into not Isirequeot conflict with coloured pMplee, 
and from those eonflicte they did net elwiye emerge 
vletorioae. , , 

The reverue nffsred by the Italiaoe In Abyseluta in 
1887 end 28^ caused eeme excltameot in the Indian 
baaean. The dricate inflicted upon British forcea la the 
earlier stagei of the South African Ww cbusmI much more. 
If a bandfaJ of Doldi tarnws, rightly etroggliag to be 
ftM’, Goold thoe defy the Imperial might of Britain, what 
might not be eohiaved by S50 millione of peo^ la Indian 
But far the meat Important of ah toch eventi was the 
defeat of Btuaie et the hands of Japan (1904-5)- On this 
p^t ell coiitempore.ry teethnoay concore. There could, 
indeed, be do greater contrast than that presented by 
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JapAnuidIndiit. Ne?ertb«l«w.afi« writer in tKe$e«fX«rj7 
R 9 vi «9 (July Z90B) pertinently ebeerved: 'the of the 
triumph of Jnpwi wnote upon the receptiTe and impreaaon* 
able srinds ui (he new generation in India lilce an alluring 
trumpet cad’. It did. Therepercuaaionof tbatnoxoentoua 
war waa felt thiou^out the whole continent of Aria, and, 
indeed, in all iMJts cl the world where coloured racea were 
ia contact with whlttf. Uoet of all wis it felt in India 
where the Japanese victory was craftily represented as a 
blow to the prestige not of Ruaeia only, but of all the 
Western peoples, not eiscepting. of course, the Eagtish. 

The Russo*Japan«e War eoiiieldsd with the closing year ^ , 
of Lord Curzon'a viceroyalty. Well bad It been for that ' 
great statesman's reputation, and for SngUlh prestige In 
Indie, had he resisted the temptation to return to India 
for a second term of ofacs. He retumsd under no illusions, 
but undsr a stem sanse of duty: * I was well awaie that a 
severs struggle lay ahead of ma.' It did. He was cordially 
welcomed on hia return by Princes and poaianta i but quite 
othsrwiso by the eeU>cenjeleoa inteUlgentsit In Bengal. 

“The inpllcatiene which underlay his educational poltcy 
wera regarded as reflecting on Bengali character; whfle bia 
achame for the partition of the Province was incerprakad u 
a contemptuous chalienge to thslr natlonel asplntions'.' 

The partition policy was, in truth, nothini of the sort; it 
may have been unlmaginativa, but it was dictated solely 
by eounderatioQj of admlrastrative convemence end 
eSiciancy. Unfortunately, those eoastderarloos made no 
tppeel to the Bengali p^tidans, and the policy wee, in 
deference to persistent tad pesilonate egHation, reversed 
ifiiqtt. Bihar end Orissa were, indeed, created into anew 
Province, thus to some aKtent relieving, as Lord Coreon 
d^red, the overworked Govaniment of Bengal, boi 
Eastern Bengal, with its preponderance of Mohammedans, 
was once more under the heel of Calcutta. 

More potent as a stimulus to agitation than the policy 
initiated by Lord Curxoo were the circumstancei at his 
• AeeaMtaay, 24», U. 360-9, 
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resignatlcm. Not l»ju*tOuo generous wm Lord Morley’i 
tribute when he declared that nara* would there be 'a 
Vicw^his si^tflor, if indeed his equaJ« In force of mind, 
i& pasknat* and devoted mtereet In all that concerns the 
■ell'bonf of India, with an imaginatkin fired by the 
grandeur of the pc^tical problem that India presenti.' 
True. But this wu the Vwfoy who was thrown over by 
a Gorenunsnb of his own friends at home, and virtually 
Gonpelled to rtfign ondsr drcomstancrt deeply galling to 
hk pride. Whether he was right b tblnUog that to com* 
bine in one penon the oftcea of Coramandar-b-Chlef and 
Uihtary Ueaber of Council involved an undue lubotdina* 
tlon of the dvil to the military poww; whether Lord 
Kitchener, as Con 3 fflaiiderda*Chl^, was right In inalating 
upon the eomtaatlon: and whether the India Office were 
right b sapperting the soldier against the Viesroy-^hees 
are matters on which a layman may heutate to pronotmee 
an oplfiien. What is cerUb I* that the aupemeMoa cf 
Lord Cursoo, the ttroDgeit andproudeet of recent Viceroys, 
dttU a tenible blow at the pr^ige of his high office, and 
seiuibly dliidniihed the ree^ due to the Klnf'Emperor 
whom he re prwe ntsd. 

Hardly bed Lord Curson been soeceedad M Viceroy by 
^ ^ poUtlcal friends b England were 

t^iae? rooted at the p^, and the Radleal Party, after a political 
esUa of twaiaty yean,' returned to power. The advent of a 
Radical mbii^ with Lord Morley, a staunch Home I^uler, 
at the India Office, gave fr«eh to the 'naaoaabsta^lii 
India. A rdlgloue revival among the Hindus etlmulated 
and aiAceMedpreparaUans for armed inSDTecUon. A cam* 
palgQ of violence and aseaaetnatlon was launched, and 
many innocent victims p^ with their livee for the weak 
bsnr^oleoce of the new regime. In 1907 the Congr««e pro* 
nouncod b favow of *<^t has come to be Imown as 
'Domblon statos'^nterpreted m India is 'national 
autooomy within the Bridki Coounoriwealth of Nations*. 
Meattwliile, neither the visit in the winter of 1905-6 of the 
• bralM «ely bv a ireAUd •poll «< oBlee, iSpa-j. 
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then Prince and Princess of Wales, nho were received with 
immense enthusiasm, nor the tact that the new Viceroy 
and the new Secretary of State were kiici>ni to be coatem* 
plaCmg 4 further inscahneat of constitutional reform, 
serionsly intemipted the esmpsifn of violance. To ^ nd 
ot the fofdgn p>vsraineQt by any me&ns effectual for the 
purpose was incalcated as a religious duty. Bomb outrage* 
and aasaasinations wse repotted from different part* of 
Indiathoughthey were moft frequent In Bengal. In Decern* 
ber 1907 the train in which the I.intenant*Govemot was 
travelling wai derailed by a bomb; in May 1908 two Eng* 
llsh ladiee wen killed by a bomb intended tor a DieCrict 
magietrate; later In the same year t District officer, Mr. 
Jaclcson, waa murdered in Bombay, and the trial of bU 
anaaalss revealed the extstaoee of a Brahmin aacret eociety 
with wide raznlAcationa. Then waa Mhoua rioting also in 
ths Punjab. 

The Govanunent was lerloualy alarmed. In :907 leglala* 

Uen waa pajaed on tha Uaaa lamlliar in Irlih 'Coercion' 

Acta. Local Govemmenta ware empowered to proclaim 
certain dlatrlcti with a view to the atrletar control of public 
meeting!, and to deport ofieadara. Hum preeautioM were 
followed In X908 by Acta maklni It a felony to roanuiaetura 
Of to ba fnpeeaeMlon ofaxplosivei, or to Incite to murder in 
the preea. while a third Act, pasted at a ilagla aitUng ol Om 
L cgUlatlve Council, coofemd upon tha courta in eaiaa of 
aeditloua vfoleece rimmary jurl^iction. In the aame year 
Bal Gangadhar TUek. a Poona Brahman, who atood forth 
aa the iMdtf of the extramlate, openly )aeilAed the weapon 
of aaaaasination, and invoked Ueiauics on the heads of the 
murderers, wu tried and aentcnced to six yean' inprisoo* 
msnt. 

Soch was the atmosphere in which the eonititutlona] 
reforms known ae the Uerley*Minto reforms were launched. 

Meanwhile, on a NovemlM 1906, b«ag the fiftieth aimi- Pr^k* 
vemry of assumption of the govsnunent of India by 
the Crown, the King*Empecor took the opportunity ^ «^vn, 
addr^eifig to the Princes and Peoples of India a Pro* 
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dunaJion. TlKRi5y»liMaW'wreadt^th«Go?emor. 
G«narBl M a Gaud Duibar in Rajpfltana 
Th* Kini-Emperoe, lookin| back on too lapour* oi iot 
past hali-cantuiy vith dew wtudwa', 

Mlad the sdcDdid li|ht against the' caluaitiea oI Kawre » 
dicosHt and pUgue; the wonderful matanal advance that 
India had made; the ImperfM admlniitimiioci cd law; and 
the nniwervipg loyahy d the Feudaiofy Pnnc« and 
RuUne Chleli whose ‘rightt and priviieges have hem 
rsaiMcteil, praewed, and guarded'. He referred to the 
paramount duty ol repreeeing 'with a rtem am guilty 
coneplniciee that have no jurf cnwe and no aeriow ata 

andareabhoneot to tha r«t maa ol the Indian 

and declared that inch woepiradea would not be eufleTad 
to InMfTuK the tiak of building up the fabric of lecwity 
tod order’. 'Step*’, he edded. ’are being contlnuoMly 
akn towardi oWiteretingdletiiwaonj of race aa the Wit for 
aceem to port* of public authorityand he then onaounced 
that further meoaure* towardi the tUM and were In fn- 
perttion. The meet notahla paawge of the Prodamatlon 
ran aa foUovre: 

'From the Srat the principle of repreeenutlve inaUiutleni 
bflgaa to be gniMlly lirtrodMed, end the Ubi bea ooim whan 
that prlacbh may be prudently eatended. Important 
ff t i nn tJiiong yon, npremtinf idaae that have been feetered 
and eoeouraged by Bntiah rule, claim equality of cltbaoahlp. 

aDdegreftWAafeinlaglalattonandgoverement. IhepeHac 

•ethfactlen of eoeh a ekim vUi strengthan. set impair, ealatirg 
authority and pow«r. Adminktratlen wUl be aO the more 
eflclwt, H theoScms who «ndwt It have greater oppoctunl- 
tkaa of contact edth thoae wliora it eflectt and with thoM who 
influena and reflect couiroou o^nkm about it .’' 

the mesHge Iteelf. we l«ra, ' wm much approved in 
Bombay a&d Madras; Bengal pronounced It dlsappoinCiitg 
and wholly unworthy oi tbe occasloii.' Bxtiemlst raga 
were frankly abusive of 'wotda meant to cheat men as if 
thsy were cbildnut'.* 

I IMdamatlea^s prints ui faU kn an Appndciae Lord MwWyt 

vQl. Jl. • MitfUmf, l*. a?®. 
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Neither by prane dot cneiei&m of hb rhetorical exercise 
was Lord Motley diverted trorn the mm path of hie Indian 
policy. The nteesiitee taken by the Govenxoent of India 
foe the reprewion of crizM had hie full approval. 'You 
mu&t', ae he truly nbeerved« 'protect the llvee of your 
officers. You rauat protect peaceful and bannleaa people 
both Indian and European from the bloodstained havoc 
of anarchic conspiracy.' But he was determined that the 
necoaity for a^ylnQf 'Coercion' id fields fat removed 
from Ireland should not delay ameliorative reform. Lord 
Mlnto was In complete aocord with him, and after three 
yean of pstatien and correspondence hia propoeals wen 
(mUined to the Rouse of Lords on x? Deeembsr igU, sad 
were embodied in a BUI, the second reading of which be 
moved on sj February 1909 ' 

Lord Morley disclaimed with emphasis any idea ofhjiw 
attempting to ist up parliementary government in India: 

'If it could be seid tb&t this chapter of reforms lad dirsetly 
Or noeeeaarUy up to the <itsbll£\ment of 4 paiUamsotry 
system in India I for one would have nothing at all (0 do 
with it; 

Under the Act and the Regulattona mads under its 
authority: ({) All the Legtslative Councils, both Central 
and Proving, were increased in numbers: the Viceroy's 
Council was snlergsd from 16 members to 60; the Councils 
of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay from so to 50; the 
Cousell of the United Provlnea from 25 to jo. (li) The 
principle of election was Introduced alongside that of 
nomination. Heneefeith every Coorteilwuto be composed 
of thne ‘• le sf e of members: (s) nominated o ffi c i al msm* 
bers; Dominated non^offictalmeiDben ; (e) elected mem¬ 
bers. In the I’rovincial Coundli the elected meraben wen 
to be retsinsd, partly on a locaUty basis by muoidpalities 
and district and local boards, but mainly on a vocatiooal 
be^ by UniversHUe. Chambers of Commerce, trade asso* 
datiens. and groups of persons with common inlsrects 

' Tlift two tfMchw —y M md la Horioy'i InAo* pp. jf- 

9}. ud 
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such asUndlioldera and miseltftodmem* 

b«w of the Vkaoy's Council vera «Uo elected mdlrectly, 
inoetlybythaPrcmdilCouneito. Sepejaterepreoenution 
wu alio juafanteed to MobAmmediiw (in) Tlie Viw/i 

CooDcU retwiwd » official majority; on the Provhwial 
Counoh the majority waa unofficial, bat not necrtaarOy 
eleciad. {iv) Not only tha *i« but the fanctiona o< tha 

CouncUawereeulariad. They were invetted with powm to 

move, and to 70 » on, weolutlcina, not only on thebodfet, 
bflt on any matter of genertl pobhc Interest: but the 
Execnave Oovomnwit wa* not bound to act cm audt 
reeolutlone The right to Interpellate mimatefe wai alao 
extended by permlmion to put aupplementary queationa. 
(v) Aa reg^a the Enecutive Coundle tha maxlmmn 
number of wdlnary membare in Uadrae and Bombay wae 
niead from two to lour, of whom two at leut cnuit have 
bean In the e»vlc* of the Crown in India for at iaait twelve 
yean. In 29M the Secretary of State appointed a Hindu 
barriettf, Ur. (aftorwerda ^a, ae leial mambar of 
the VkaroVa Council, and. on hie redgnatlea, a Moharnme- 
dtn ge&tlemaB. Mr. Syed AU Imam Two Indian lantla- 
iiMfl had la been appeiated mambeie of tha Council 
of India, to tbs gnat advantage, ae Lord Morley declared, 
d the Secretary of State. 

Lord Morley claiaied ferhia meaaiiree that they marked 
the 'opening of a very Important chapter in the hletory of 
Gnat Britain and India '. Perhape 1 but Lord Curaon gave 
erpr^on to doubts which tha axperieMs of the laat two 
deeadei haa not dlapelled: 

*1 wendv', he eald, 'how tbeee change* will, in the lut 
neort.aflsct the great siaes of the people who have no vote end 
whoheTSieercelyevoke. TotbaepMpIs.whofonntbeboJk 
el lbs popeladon of India, rapresafitative govaruDefit and 
pooler inatitutUdU nieen nsUung whatever. The good 
government wtiioh appeik to them ie the government wfaich 
potects thwn from the rtpedoue SKneylsodac and landlord, 
utd aS the other ibarks in human dUguise which prey ap» 
th«e unhappy I ba*^^ * mi^vlng that this cUae wiU 

not tare m^ better sidac these changes than they do now. 
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Th« mugiviAg, u w« sbfil] see, was ooJ^ too foUy jusd- 
fied; yet it wa* Lord Curton wbo was lai^dy it not 
prunahly req«Hiable tor tha much more extensive and 
more momentous changes announced in the historic de* 
claietion ot August 1917 and efiected by the Coo«rHm«U 0/ 
lndi 4 Aci of Z919. 

How tar the Unley'Utnto retorms 3atia5ed the Congress 
party and the great body of politically-niindsd Hindus ^ “ 
must be considered pr^ently. For the moment they were 
overshadowed by the visit ot the Klng-Snperor and his 
Consort, and the dramatic anuouacementa made by His 
Ua^esty at the Delhi Dorbar ot 1911. 

^eo with the wonderful example ot Japan in mindi 
and not Igaoriog recant evenie in the Tuskiih Repubiie, it 
>s sbU penclsalble to doubt whether the genius of the 
Oritfital does not And more appropriate tuUUment in a 
Personal rather than la a Parliamentary regime. Be that 
as it may, it te undeniable that the' taliamao of the Royal 
Pretence' (to use a once famous phrase ef Coldwin Srolth's) 
has never failed to evoke a wonderful rsspense wbea It 
hu bean employed, u It has been employed with IncreaslBg 
frequency since India pejeed to the Crown. In the Inat 
Mty years India has welcomed three of the lone ef Quean 
Victefia, her grandson, and gr<ac*|randsoo. u succeealve 
Princes of Wales; but all these visits paled, ef course, in 
comparison with that of the actual wosrtr of the Royal 
and Imperial Crown. On 7 Decenber zpit theh Kaleatlei 
made their State entry into the ca^tnl ot the Vognl 
Emperon and, on the zsth, with stately and luperb c«re< 
mordal the great Coronation Durbar was held. The King* 
Emperor announced a serise of administrativs changes 
ccmsequentlal upon the 'modification* of Lord Conan's 
partition of B«n^; the creation of • Govemor^n-CouncU 
lor the freshly dehmltsd Province of Bengal; a lieutenant* 
Govsmorebip for the new Province of Behar, Orissa, and 
Chota Nagpur, with a capital at Patna; ai>d a Chief Com- 
missionship lor Assam, But these were matters of relt> 
tlvaly sm^ importance. Great was the sensation when 
iUt K b 
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the Kifig'Empcror aonooftced that tba capital of the 
Indian Empixe wa* p r a sw tly to b« traBafer«d from Cal- 
cotla to Delhi and that the wpaerae Govennnent waa to 
be eatahliihed in a new city planned (and now built) on a 
of loa^ftcenc*. Aa to the wiadom of the 

tranafcwiwa oI the «at ot government, opinion wa* and 
la eharply divided. Waethe chao^eduetethepromptiDp 
of an hiatoric imaglnatiim? Or to rtiategkal conaidetM 
(iooa? OrtoadeMretopuniahtbaeeditioueasdanandiical 
HIndua of Bengal, and to 8«'ify the more loyal Mohamme- 
daoa? Ona tUng U leant waa certain: the transference, 
wwe or imwM, would impoae immenM flnanclal burdene 
i^n a noaa too opulent community. 

Such conalderatioas. howsver, ware evoked by subse* 
quent radectioa. At the time the efiect of the great cere* 
mony wa* dauhng. 

'Thatlaeonparahle avomeat.' wrote an eyawitaeM ot the 
•cene.' *wbM the Mnnarelu eeated thameelvea open lhair high 
ttooaae benaath a Ming goUen demo, In the midae of a 
hundred thowead of thslr acclaiming labiacu, will aaeoredly 
NmaiAktheeyeiofthoaepcmantajtheineat v|vld memory ot 

tbdc Uv«. It was a ma}«itic and moving rite fraught with 
deep ametloB, compeUtng thought Into uawented ehannola. 
Ihe greetings «t the moltttode let the uel upon the vahdity of 
the foltlih Empha In the Baet.' 

So an eyewitness ot that auperb pagaant nught woU 
havathougbt and written. AretroopectivaglanMovorthe 
yesjo whkh followed the Delhi Dorbtr irralsUbly eoggesti 
more sombre rafieetlons. Yet oingilng with them is one 
wUeh to ill tame must recall one of the proudeet menent* 
in tho long and splandld story of our race. Throe yoere 
after the l£ing*Empercir> Coronation Duibar, the whole 
Imperil fabric, of which he ia the eomer*stone, was 
ih^cen to Its foundatioos by the tfiock of worId*wsr. To 
the victory which ultimataly erowued oor eRorla India 
made a superb and spontaneous eontribotion. Of that 
contribution nothing cao ever efiace the memory. 

* if. SfaWi, p. 99*. 
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THE PROBLEM OF DEFENCE 
'IN Europe wo »r« a oiaRtiiiio Poww wbo ore mei«^ colled Indiee 
opon to deieiul out ebom fiom inTiuan.... In ve hove 
both 0 Mftbcord and a land irontiv man/ thonaanda of mile* 
in Ien|tb.... Tha aafel/ of oar Indian Frcober ... no kat 
than iotoroa] rofoRD i$ part of Bn^land'a doty. . . . India 
la lika a toi rMO with tha vaat ooat of the sea on two of her 
faeaa, and with moimulnj for her walls on the remainder. But 
beyond thoae walla, which aro aometlniea of Vy no oieana In* 
•upartbla htifht and admit of belii| eaally penetrable, eztsnde 
tfiadeof vai^nf hreedth anddhnenslone. We do sot want to 
ocenpy It. but we also cannot afford to see It occupied by oor 
fcee. We aro quite contont to let it remain in the hands of our 
cUles and friends: bvt if rival and unfriendly induenceo oaep 
up to It. and lodfa themselves rJ|ht under eur walls. w« are 
eompalJed to Intervene because a danger would thereby irew 
up that rm|ht ooe day menaca eur seeorlty. Tbie Is the secret 
of the whole podtkn In Arabia, Persia, Afghanwein. end ae fav 
aaetwsrd as Slam/ ‘ 

In tbeoe vivid sentences Lord Carton aeetuately dladnoied 
tha situation which confronts the British Emp^s In India. 

The problem of defeoc* ogalivst external enemies Is under 
all ctrcamstanese a vital problem. On ita sohiUon depends 
lltefuily the life of a nation, Sell^reservatlon ia the 
primary law of the State. Preceding ehaplsre of this book 
have bean mainly devoted to question! of Internal organisa* 
tion arid constitutional readjustment. But lo the abemee 
of an aseurance of external security the discussion of such 
to^ would be the mereet futility. The fortunate citinne 
of a State where public order is rarely disturbed, where no 
foreign invader has been seen for centuries,* may perhaps 
recent ai dieproportionatc the space allotted by com- 

> tmt M Mia. . 4»7^. 

> Tb« Pnect dsKeew oa t&e ni*(i ene VTsWv uwOs ewtag tM 

S dwd^e «VB snC th» {«parilA aRMlA OwiB« tb« Wwld-Wu euaht 
kp< «e b« wted u aeefkMi wWeb ptev* tbe rule. 
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mentators on aftairs to quastions o( amy orgaros*. 
tioa arid to problem* of del«nc«. But thcee problem* are 
primary, and thougb they must be sommanly treated, 
cannot be ignored. 

ledUfi The term 'Fordga Policy’ ha* meant very dmerent 
Fowga „ different period* In the hktory of Brituh India. 

'' Per a fall MUtwy (i 756 -i« 56 ) ^ connoted tha reUtioM 
between the Eut India Company and the Indian States. 
In the half-oeatary between 1838 and z8B8 it meant 
primarily the rollon* between BritWi Iivdla and Afghani* 
Biui. th^b before that period ekwed it wa» beglmun^ to 
take leriou* account of the relation* between Great Britain 
and other European Power* In Asia. Thl* wt*, nvdeed, 
only one aepect of a larger problem. The era of natkmtl 
evelutlcn in Bmope wa» giving place in the la*t decadoa of 
the olMteenth century to an am dominated by imU- 
piiHk, European poUtka were ceuine to be excfaalvaJy 
Buropeen Under the influMM ol new condition* tsnpotod 
ty dlecoveria in phyakni and mechanical icienca, the 
whole world «ae becoming one. Tha European chaneelleriie 

were concerned a* much with the expaneien of the Euro* 
pean States In other continenU, with the «eranble far 
Africa, the acquiiition of Padftc Iriandi, the oompetltion 
for market* and territory la the croplaj ae with their 
mutual reiatlofii on the European continent, 
thpie. Thh momentcue djange in the preoccupatioM of Euro* 
pMA diplornacy reacted powerfully upon Aeia, and not 
(ea*t upon Ifidia. 

'Our Indian domtnlnii now directly tourit thoM of Turkey 
M iranyparUof the Arabian peninsula, thcea of Rueriaon the 
Pamin. thoee of China aloog the enbre border of Tarkeetan 
Bod YoQMn, thoee of France on the Vppet Mekong. In our 
deelifig* with them the Foreign Department In India [then, ae 
kiwayi. u nd er tbc immediate control of the Vkeroyl is becondni 
tbe Aiiaiic branch of the Foreifn Oftca m Bnghnd.’ 

So Lord Canon wrote in 1903. and be wrote with truth 
end wisdom, a* well is with enoepttonai and firet'band 
knowledge. 
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In order to ia troe potpecuve the doalinp of 
the British Government io Indi* whb tier inunediate 
neighbours It is tfsentiel to apprehend e more remote oon* 
udention. SborUy before hii death in the Duke of 
WeUiD^OA advised Lord Mehndbury. who succeeded in 
that year to the Poreigu Office, to keep on friendly terms 
with France, but' to oiistrust the Bmperor oi Ruaaia like a 
Greek of the Lower Empire '. Neither Lord Malmabury 
nor any other stateaman of that period, except perhaps 
Lord Aberdeeiii was likely to ignore thet edvlce. On the 
eeatrary, from the time of the Greek Wet of Independence 
(idas^) until the conclusion ol the Anglo<RtiisleJi egre^ 
ment of 1907, consiatenC mistniat of Ruaaian ambltiOD, 
fitful eppcaiUon to Ruaaian advanco, was the mainiprlng 
of British PorMin Policy, and detarmined the relations 
betwsan British India and hi neighboura. 

Until the rd|ima of Lord Auckland (i$36-4d) we bad 
virtually no contact with othar Aalatic Stataaj but the 
bread reault of the rapid expanaicn of the Companya 
dominlooa batwaan the rule of Lord Wclleslsy and that of 
Lord Palbouale waa to eUmlnnta buffer Stataa, and to 
bring ua Into immediate contact with the biU-tribaa ol tbs 
Himalayas and with the leoaaly compacted and turbulent 
n*hn which aeknowladgsd the authority of the Amir ef 
Afghanistan—when, but only when, ha was strong enough 
to enforce it. 

To the tragie and humiliating circumstancaa attendant 
on our earlier attempta to interfere in the internal pelitiee 
of Afghaniatan reference hu bean already made. From the 
time whan British India paesed to the Crown (1E58) down 
to the advent ef Lord L>Tton (1876) there was, except (or 
the Umbeyla or Black Uoantaln Cwpaign (i863-^), and 
4 Utile war with Bhotan, a email State on the Tibetan 
fraotler, almost unbroken peace In India. To the end cf 
his long life DeatMuhammad, the able Amn of Afghanistan, 
not only kept hla own fretful realm in awre, but remuned 
faithful to ^ troaty-cngagemaite with the British, even 
to the point of renting the temptation, afforded by the 
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Mutiny, to try wd rajovet Peibaww. But his life 4nd 
rei^n anded in iSty On hi* the usual «ar* of sac- 
cewfoo broke (Wt between the wrvrvon among his wteen 
SOS. Now o«, now ajiotbef, of hh sons obtained a tem- 
parifv ascendancy, now in Kabul, now in Kandahar, or 
again m Herat, TTiepoUcyof Sir John UwT80ce(Viceroy, 
1 ^ 64 - 9 ) was to abstain from interfarence in the domeetic 
aftaira of Ai|banisua and to recognise u»y itfaOo ruler 
whichever and wherever ha might he. This, under tbs 
dfcuiBftancas, though sn onhawlc was probably the meet 
prudent policy to adoptee regard!the Amin. But another 
cmphcMion eupervaned. Russia wainowhovering on the 
northern frontiers of Afihanietan. The steady ndvane* 
of Russia in Cmtril Aiia had for many years put tnused 
eonuderaUe perturbation to the British Government, la 
the middle years of the eectnry (i844*53) ^ 
Nkholas I hid. isdssd. made mors than one attempt, 
appwsnUy imesrs, to oxrivs at a friendly areement with 
Grnt BrHalQ m r^acd to their relatione in CentraJ Asia, 
Kb overtuTse were coldly tee^ved; the Crimean War 
ensued: and after the wir Rmala, denied by Bngland and 
Pruce aceui to tbs Msditiiraaean, again turned «st* 
wards, and rensvsd her aetiviUee in Central Asia, The 
tended at Calcutta in the early 'tixthe wu to regard 
tbow aetlvHlee with a mrelsee if not a benevolent eye. 
Lawmee, Isdsed, sxpTSissd the opinion that Rueaia' might 

pcove a safer netg^our tban the wOd tribe* of Contral 

Asia'. CoMeqoently, the agent! of the Cut were left free 
to fiah in the troul^ waters of CenUal Asian poLtics. 
OpporturdtUe for that epoK were not lacking t in 1264 
Rusuan troops occupied Tashkent; four yean later they 
captured Samarkand, the capital of the Khanate cd 
Bokhara and at one time the capital of the famous empire 
of Tamsrla&Q. After the capture of hla capital tbs Khao 
of Bokhan coded to Russia tha whole province of 
Safflatkand. 

That acquisiUoB brought Russian territory up to the 
northern frontier of A^aoistaa, and on the eve of hn 
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dsptrture irom Jiidi& (1869) LawTenc« addnssed i Dli* 
patch to the Seoetary ot State indicatijtg, ea it Moasd, 
toiD« ww kpn uig ill his policy ot 'suaterly inactivity H« 
lUfg qted that we otjghc to have a ‘clear underytandiag 
with the Court of Petersburg as to its project! and designs 
in Central Asia \ end advised that Roasia ahould be warned 
* In dim and courteoufi language that it cannot he permitted 
to Inisrfere in the afialra ol Ai|hanistan or in those of any 
Statewhichlieaconlifuoua to out frontier’. Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government, then in power, pratorsd laiwrence's earlier 
manner, and adhered to his tormar policy of 2eiassr*/a*rs. 

Sher Ali. the most successful of Dost Muhammad’s sons, 
had now established himself on Us father’s throne and did 
net view Roaela'a advance with the same philosophic 
detachment. Ke was, on the contrary, sahoeily sJarmed. 

In 1873 the Raasians secured Khiva. At Khiva they were 
within 400 mllta of the Indian Frontier. Accordingly. Sher 
All endeavoured to persuade Lord Northbrook (Viceroy, 
2870-6) that ’the intereeti of the Afghan and ZngUeb 
Governments are identical, and that the frontier of 
Afghanistan ii in troth tbs frontier of India’. But the 
Gladstone Government coaid not be persuaded of the 
truth of this propo el tien, end Lord Northbrook was fn* 
itrueted to Inform the Amir that the India OfBee did not 
share hla altnn. but that ws should ’maintain our settled 
policy in favour of Afgherdstan if the Amir abides by our 
sdvlM in external sEaln'. Lord Northbrook obeyed his 
instraetlons to the letter. He had previously sent the 
Amir 90,000 rides and a large present of money, but what 
the Afoir wantedmore than money or arms was anosourance 
that If he were attacked by Rusna. England would defend 
hbn. That was withheld. Petrooisad by Whitehall, repulsed 
at CalcQtta, Sbsr Ali threw in his lot with Russia. 

In 1874 Mr. Disraeli displaced Mr. Gladstone, Lcrdt, 
Salisbury went to the India Office, and Lord Lytten. a ten^ 
of the novelist, end hinsdf e poet with a variad ■xporience 
in the diplomatic service, was, to the genoal amazement of 
a public who had heard of ’Owen Meredith' but knew 
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nothing ai L«d Lyttoo, ippcuited to wc««d LonJ North¬ 
brook M VlcAToy. Lord Lytton’s admifiistntire work is 
India w&» adminUe; he carried throu^ impoRaot 
fijjandal reforTst; hia handling of the tamice crieta of 
jg^^-S^^ooe of the worat on ncord—war recogwsed u 
mutoly; and be preaidsd with great dignity over the 
biflocic Durbar which wa» bdd on x Janoary 1B77 to pro- 
clabn the aasoraption by Qaeen Victoria of the new UtJe 
of Emprei of India, conferred opoi her by the KJUbitterty 
oppoMd on it» paaaage Into as Act, of 1^76. The Viceroy 

XaMoi- cordially appro^ the Act aa marking the inauguration of 
a 'new policy by vlrtoe of which the Crown of England 
ihoold henceforth be Identified with the hopea. the aaplra* 
tktta, the eympathien, and interasti of a powerfol native 
ariat oOT cy* Denounced by the Manchater School in 
England aa ' blurrau a charactarijtle Mt of mebdmma 
performad by a poUtittl charlatan, the Act fuMked the 
hope* of ita author. On Diaraell’a part H wu no ludden 
iMpfratloni It wu merely an item in a coherent and pra* 
datarmlacd achema of policy. ' Yoo ought at onea , , , to 
tell the people of India that tha relation between them and 
their real ruler and Sovereign Queen Victoria ehaU be 
drawn nearer.... You can only act upon tha o^nion of 
Eaatcm naUone through their Inugbiatlon/ So DiaraeU, 
than In oppoiltbon, bad epoken at tha time of the Mutiny, 
in ha epeke u Piret Mloietst of tha Crown u foUeve: 
"The Princea and natlona of India... know what thia (tha 
Royal THlee) BUI maam, aod they know that what It 
meaiu they wlab.' No one could better have Interpreted 
the mind of the Prime Hmieter to the pe^ee of India than 
the Viceroy of hie choice. 

Aie))«Bl> Unfortunately, however, it ia in onmexion with hie 
****' Afghan policy that Lord Lytton'e name aj Viceroy hue 
been almcut exclusively aaeociated. Lord Lytton'e first 
move waatotryaad persuade ^ei All Co conclode a com¬ 
prehensive treaty under which he was to obtain what he 
most desired, the reccgnitloo of his yoongee and favourite 
sen, Abdulla Jan, as hstr to bis throne, a fixed and aug* 
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mBnt«d Tobsldy, and B definite pledge of Englnh sopporf 
ag&inst foreign aggression: wfeile he, on his pari, was to 
accept a British Rstident at Herat. To the latter conditicm 
the Aniir was strongly opposed, nor was he wilHng even to 
receivs a complimentary mission to announce the Qusod’s 
aaumpiion of the Iropaml title. He objected that if ha 
received an EQ{liah miaalon he covld not reiiise a similar 
reqoMt from Russia. Whether Sber Ali was sizicerely 
anxloos to bold both bis powerful neigbboun cquaDy at 
arm's length, or whether, repulsed by one Viceroy after 
another, he had already decided to throw In his lot with 
Rus^, is not ceftsin. Could the latter aJteinailve be eub- 
itantiated it would go far to )uaUiy the course suteequantly 
adopted by Lord Lytton. Critical opklOQ hu. uniorlu* 
nataly (or tyttoa's reputation, inclined to accept the 
lormar alternative, and conssToently to eodcrae tha 
condemnation pronouneed by cootemperariee. 

Meanwhile, Lord Lytton had In December idyd coii'Quetta, 
eluded with the Khan of Khelat b Baluchiataa the 
Important Treaty of Jacobabad, by which we acquind a 
right to gariieen Quetta, a position of natural etren^ and 
etrat^ieal importance, since by giving us the command of 
the Bolaa Pais It enabled us to turn the fiank of the Afghan 
frontier. Quetta has cinee become an integral part of 
British India with which it has been connected by a rail¬ 
way. This diplomatic tncceea, attained through the tact 
of Meier Sandasnan who negotiated the treaty, naturally 
eiarmed the Amir, and strved to etrengtban bis resolution 
agalnat tha reception of an English Resident. 

In however, Sher AU tec^ved, it may well be under 
eompolUon, a RosaiaD mission at Kabul But whether 
under compolaiun or not, its reception rendered it impera¬ 
tive, unless British prestige was to be Irrsme^ably 
damaged in Asia, ths.t a British oussion sboold be recaived 
with equal honour. Acuwdingly, Lord Lytton infonned 
the Amir that a British envoy of high rink. General 
Sir Neville Chamberl^, at that tuna Commander of the 
Madras army, would forthwith proceed to Kabul. 

Mi {i 
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The Ch&oiWlain reisuon. with an escort of a^Kiut x.ooo 
men. left Feabawar on a September and sneamped at 
Junrud, three miles abort of the IQiyber Pass. Sir Neville, 
havn^reasGQ to suspect that the advance of the miasum 
might be c^pocad. took the vise p«ecautton of sending tor- 
vard Uajor (aftsnvarda ^ Louis) Cavagnaxi to demand 
Ittve for the muakm to proceed. Leave vas refosed by 
the officer commandiDg the Afghan troops in the Ebyber 
Pbb ; it was made clear to General Chamberlain that, if he 
proceeded, be would eocounter armed resistance, and the 
mission was accordingly abandoned. 

That Lord Lytton acted preapltately was geoeraily 
acknowledged at the ^e. It is now known that he acted 
ID dagrant disobedience to 4e orders of the Cabinet 

'He was told' (as Lord Beaomsfteld wrote to Lord Cru' 
brook a6 September 187S} 'to wait ontil we had rec«ved the 
ajtfwer trtffi Russia to oux raaonsdance. . . . He dcecbejeri 
ut ... He was told to send the mi»0Q by Kandahar. He has 
uiit it by the Khytcr and received a mob which it may 
09st ifs much to wipe away.' ‘If Lytton had only been ^det 
aod obeyed my orders,’ be wrote to Lord Salisbury (3 October), 
’Ihave&fi doubt that,imder the advice ofSuiata,Sber All would 
have been e^uahy prudent.' ’ 

Lord Bcacoosfield’s words, wrUtee before the djsasters 
occurred, constitote a much more cooebisive coodennation 
Qi Lytton’a preapitaU conduct than anything that was 
subsequently said or done by Ur. Gladstone a nd Lord 
HaiCiDgton. The BeaconsSeid Cabinet, however, refused 
to ‘let down’ the ‘man on the spot', and their loyalty to a 
colieagne cost tberu their places. The Afghan Wax, com* 
bifted with their policym South Africa, soled their fate at 
the general cfecoon of idSo, and brought Mr. Gladstone 
back Into power. 

Lord Lytton’a position was confessedly difficult. His 
Tsai blunder was precifMtancy, That be was right in 
ins is t i ng that Sher Aii should receiTe a British Mission 
cannot be denied. The Amir's refusal created a dangotius 

' fieelOo, Pi«r4«M, VO], vi. ehep. a. <gf . pp, fi t »» 
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tttuAtion, Nothifig^ as Gecaral Cbajuberlain wrote (0 tbe 
Viceroys, 'could have been more humiliating to the digmij' 
of the British Crown and natioc To the refusal to receiTe 
an Bnvoy from the Queen-Emprea, at a momast when a 
Russian miaion was actually ban^ entertained at Kabul, 
what aoswer coold there have been save the one which the 
Viceroy actually ga^e ? 

An ultunatum, with a abort time*linrt, was sent to Sho* 

All, demandini; a lull and umnediate apolcgiy and a pn>- 
ou&e to receive a pomanent British Embasssy at Kabul. 

A largeforcewaaotobiliaed.and on the expiry of the time* 
limit, was ordered to march. Ten days later the Amir's 
reply was receired; but the war bad be^tm. 

On at November the British force, 30,000 to 40,000 A%tui> 
abong, advanced in three cohunne: one by the Khy* ^ 
ber Pass, under the command of Sir Samuel Browne; 
another through the Kuram Valley, under Major*GBDeral 
Roberts; the third, under Sir Donald Stewart, throogh 
the Bolan Pass on ICandihar. Before the end of 
December Browne had reached Jalalabad, Roberts had 
fought his way through the Shutorgardaci Pass, and in 
Jnouary Stewart entered Kandahar. Sber All, realizing’ 
the hopelen&nefis of romance, Sed Into Turkstan. with 
such xneinbers of the Russian mis^n os lingered at Knbul, 
and there in February 1879, having vainly besought the 
Ruiuans to deliver him from the misfortunes they had 
brought upon him. the unliappy victim of Rossiao am* 
bition paffH away. His eldest son, Yakub iOion, released 
frois imprisoninimt balore his father's Bight, established 
himself in Kabul : in May he presented himvlf in General 
Browne's camp at Oandamak, and terms of peace were 
quickly arranged. 

By the Treaty of Gandamak Yakub Khan agreed to Treacr «/ 
receive a permanent British Embassy, with a suitable ^ 2 ^ 
escort, at KabuL and agencies at Herat and elsewhere; to se 
conduct his foreign policy under the advice of Great 
Britain; Co give fadlhies for trade, and to sJlow such 
a rectidcation of the North-Western trontier ns was 
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a^or 

,„,^^a» to EnS^id, «.! ft. G<.v.™n«. 
o^trf itsdi wid the awntry <“ 

^,ific lad *d««ja 4 te fr&nliec for o“ liidiii® Empae^ 
Lard Uwr«n«’s waniinp wet® ignored; the advi^tee ot 

tif 'lecwarf' pdicy tflumfhed; the todkn 

ta rest oot ui»D the Indue, bnt opOT the coming 

f^. One^the p«t eddien who 

forebodings ehoirt the pace, Ro^ 

lhcni^that‘pea«bwibeensigDe<lt«quicUy, and that 

It oudtt to have t«n dictated in Kabul.* , 

Sforebcdiags were only too sadly lUSQfied. Sir Ixw 

“^Cavi^. wboS d^tic tact had ^ “ 

SS^SXie ragotiatbne at Gandamai, 

muioR to KaW. Taldag with him only a sm^ escort, 
he readied the cajMtaJ in Joty x& 79 - ^ Septmber he and 
S S^adee were raurdeced by the Amir's nu^moua 
Tha new* reached Simla cm 4 
two dayalaWf Roberta left to lalce ccramand of^ Kabul 
^ Strct. Stewart's army bad hardly left 

which wa at once reoccupied. Roberta and his h^ low 

rewbed Kabul eaffy in October. Yakub pronipUy abl¬ 
ated and was deported to India, Effocta were W 
discover Cavagnari's morderere, and the oty ^dislncl 
S^it WlAced under martial law. 

KihuJ 'much more Rusoau than Eii|toh. the offic^ 

arrayed in unifams of Rus^ p«dtcm, Rusean mc^ in 

the tfeaenry, and Russian wares m the Beaaara ®efo« 
he left, be brought to light much evidence «to ^lan 
ID AlghaDBtan. and he placed «cm formal re^ 

Sahuopinion the recent rupture with SherAhbad been 

iLenieans of unmasking and difickrr^ a very eenooa 

racy against the peace and security of our Indian Empire . 

Af»pfndaiv. 
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M« 4 n«hile bis ow posilion in Kabul W 4 » iar from 
s«ure. A gtV aM again be had to beat ofi tbe tribeamm. 
and not uiitU the end of December did remforcements 
reach him from India. Early m May iSSo, Stewart and 
his dirision, after a successful engagement at Ahmed Kbel, 
near Ghazm» joined ham at Kabul. 

Before this, an important political dedstoa had been 
arrived at. To retain Afghanistan was out of the quettiOQ. 

How could it best be made to contribute to tbe tranquillity 
of the nortbem frontier of India? There were only two 
alt«nativ«. To erect AJghanistan into a strong, united, 
and friendly bufler SUte; or to break it np and so render it 
impotent for mischlai Ccnld tbe friendship of the tribes¬ 
men or of their ruier be really assured, the former was the 
obvious policy. But the tnbesmeo were hostile, and a 
ruler was still to seek. lord Lytton dedded therefore 
on the policy of dirintegration, Kandaha r or Western 
Afghanistan was to Sher Ali. a cousin of the late 

Amir, but Sher Ali declared, truly enou^, that he could 
hold H only with tbe help of British troeps. Northern 
Afghanistan was stall unprovided for. Opportwiely at this 
moment there appeared open the scene the strong man 
w badly needed. Abdui Rahman, a grandson of Dost 
Muhamroad, and a nephew of Sher Ali, had bean, lot nearly 
ten years, a semUcaptrve pensioner of Russia in Turkestan, 
where, with ronarkable shrewdness, he bad taken tbe 
measure of bis jailer-hosts, and had demded to throw in 
bis lot, if be got the chance, with tbe Si^sh. He no 
sooner reappeared in Afghanistan than the tribesmen 
rallied roond him, and Lord Lytton offered to make him 
Amir of Kabnl, But Abdur Rahman wanted to be Amir 
not of Kabul but of Afghanistan. He had not to wait long 
for the realisation of bis ambition. 

The new Amir had j ost been in Kabul (2* July lubsia* 

iSdo) and the British preparations for evacuation were all 
but complete when a new danger arose. Ayub ^an. a ser. 
brother of the late Amir Yaknb, gathered round him a 
large force of tribesmen in the Herat disCrict. and armonne- 
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in^ u & ujididAte tor the Uirone marched on 

EandahAt, General Prunrosa, lelt in command at KajuU> 
har. eent out a brigade under fingadief'Geaeral Bunovs 
to stop* him. With a totally inadequate lorce Burrovrs did 
tua beet to carry out hi& orders. ButatMaiwandonayJgly 
brigade was cut to piece by a torce overwhelmingly 
wperior, and only a remnant got bade to Kandahar. 
Primrose and his force in Kandahar were oow in unmineot 
danger. Kandahar iisdi was invested by the force of Ayub 
Khan, flushed with recent victory. A notable resolution 
was now taken by the two gnat soldiers at Kabul. The 
GoTemmaot we inclined to attempt the relief of Kan/la- 
baxiiwnQuatte, Stewart and Roberts, with thwnitimate 
approval, dedded to do it from Kabul Roberts with 
10,000 picked men was to succoor Kajidahnr, Stewart was 
to lead back the rest of the Kabul garrison to India 
On 9 August Roberts's fsjnotis march began; by the scat 
be had covered the 318 rhiin* of country that separate 
Kabul from Kandahar. On 1 September his trhimpb was 
conflnoed andconsuininatedby a brilhaot victory over the 
Afghan forces outude Kandahar. Ayah’a army was anni¬ 
hilated, and his political pretensioDS were destroyed. 
Roberts became the idol oi ths army and of bis country* 
CQSD. The Afghan Wax was at an end. 

Mr. Even Lord Lytton shrank from the task of a permanent 
occupation of Nortium aud Central At^is.nistan. But the 
p»i>er. disposition oi events no longer reated with that brilliaat, 
bnt impetuous, Viceroy. On the defeat of the Conservedvo 
party at the polls (April xSdo] he at onca t ende re d his 
nalgoation, audit was accepted. LordHsxtinftcmrdgned 
u TnA'ti Office in Wiitehall, Lord Ripen, as we have 
seen, went to Calcutta The new Govenuneat, despite 
s &oog protesta from the Queen, determined upon a com¬ 
plete and immediate reversal of the policy of their pre¬ 
decessors. On one point only was there momentary 
hesitation. Lord Ripen realised tha difilculty of 

abandonir^ Kandahar. 2b>berts regarded Its retention as 
of ‘vital importance*. All the soldlen in Imha and most 
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of the CTTili^ne were with him. llie Queen erdratly eap- 
ported his views at heme.* Bet there were streog arge- 
ments on the other aide. Sher Ali proved hims^ to be a 
weak creature, incapable of maintabiing the portion ia 
which we had placed him without out help, Abdur Sah* 
man r^arded Kandahar as esantiel to bis hold on Herat 
To retain it meant frictioQ with the Amir, hostility with 
tha tribesmen, perhaps war with both. Lord Hartington. 
themgh not without grave consideration.* decided that as 
toon as It could be done with dignity and safety Kandahar 
must be evacuated. Lord Ripon was hroagfet round to the 
view that the retention of Quetta would give ns sJl the 
strat^c advantages we could deure without the artun 
expense and pcesible danger of gamsonigg Kandahar, 
Quetta was retained, and in April zS6z the evacuaticn of 
Kandahar was completed. Thus tha Treaty of Candaoiak 
was tom up. and Abdur KaJunan, havii^ expelled Ayub 
Khan (who had temporarily regained possesMon of it) out 
of Kandahar, at last ruled over *a fneodly. strong, and 
independent Afghanistaa*. The policy of dismtagration 
was repudiated, and we reverted to that of a bufier State, 
Thanks to tha timely emergence of a strong and exception* 
ally sagaeiaus ruler that policy raheved us of d^er, 
though not of anxiety, for twenty years. 

Keanwhile, the Russuns. though beaded ofl trornTbe 
Afghanistan, did not ddist from their activitiea in Central 
Asia. Those activities axcited serious alarm both in Lon* 
don and Calcutta. It seemed, indeed, doubtful whether, 
dtf fdte the good will of Abdur Rahman, the' buffer' would 
remain intact. There were rumours that Russia was pre¬ 
paring to occupy hferv. Russia disavowed the intention; 
but early In 16^, relying upon England’s preoccupation 

> Qbmo yuurWl LMUrS, vo). hi (Soo»ed S«w^, ii, b. Tbe 
Qu«aa. AMgb ftdni«in«thsS|tlBic>itb«d«0nteWt»SMafllwaAMiiT 
Rihaaa by *'**^»^c ow Kaodsbir, to be' Wmi aeSd of tbU by 
(ae opoMte at cotopsteM niiitary rfiTinninlsin sad se* to eecapt as 
Am! • dscMoe (bat i« ooly based oe pailj crpediMcy*. 

9 »J9 
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in Uw Soudan, ahs did oceopy Merv and Saraka. and tbos 
came within foo mile* of Herat. This 8i«p was in dir^ 
violation of GortebakoS's assorauce givao to tie British 
Government in 1882, that Merv ‘lay ovitsido the sphere of 
Koauan nsfloence’.' 

Nevtfthdess, the Britiah Government tamdy assented 
to the proposd for the appomlment of a Joint Conuniaion 
to delimit the northem ifontler ol Afghanistan. The 
di^ed bopodary line lay between the riven Han Rud 
andOrus. Sir Petar LumsdM, the British Conuniasioner, 
reached the Afghan frontier on 19 November 1W4. His 
Russian colleague, H. ZebnoL excused hims^ on the score 
d illness untfl February. Fdwuary came, but still no 
Z^w. The afiront was onmistaJcahle, and Bnash 
patistce was abnoat exhausted. The Bosaans lueiony 
employed the interval by occupying various eligible points 
In dispute. 

Matters came to a criw when, in March 1885, the 

ioiei Panjdeh, a deputed peat on the Afghan 
frontier about a hundred miles due sooth of Merv, The 
news of theexpuMon of the Afghans from Penjdeh aroused 
public ewltematt in Englajid to the highest pitch. ‘We 
know', said Gladstone, ‘that the attach was a Rusrian 
attack: we know that the Afghans suffered in life, in 
and in repute: we know that a blow was sOuck at the 
credit and authority of the Sovereign, our protected aBy, 
who bad committed no oSence ... we most do oat best to 
have right done in the autter.’ The Bntisb Government 
aeted with unosoal promptitude. They called out the 
Rsoves. and moved a vote of credit for £11 millions, 
millions of which was for the Soudan Expedition. The 
Vote was a g r uM t to without a diBentieat voic^-a broad 
bint to Rorda which did not a UtUe to promot e a peaceful 
issue. The posonalicy of the new Viceroy materially con* 
trtbuted to the same end. In 1884 Lord Ripon had given 
place to Lord Dnfiecin. one of the ablest diplomatists, and 
one of the meet brilHant and magnetic personahtiee of the 

' SteMiiriw, ^Lmi CfwmV*, U, p. 4t». 
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d&y. Lord Dufierin went to lodk. wfth a lonf ud varied 
expgrieccc of world-politiits. Ait«r holding nrinoc offtcee in 
the minietriee of Lord Palmeratcm and Mr. Gladatooe he 
served as Govenvor^eoeial in Canada (i87a>6). where 
he helped to coosolidate the nev/ federal union. He was 
Bnrisli Anibas&ador at Petersburg during the difficult 
period which followed on the Congress of BeriiD (1879^x1. 

In x8Bi he was Oansfened to Constantinople and did mUch 
to reorganize the government of Egypt after Arabi’s 
rebellion in i88s Viceroy of India (1884-8), it was his firTt 
task to deal with the dlfbcolties arising from the Russian 
atta^ i^n the Afghans at Peajdeh. Abdur Rahman 
fortunately happened to be at that moment the Viceroy’e 
guest at Rawal Pindi. 'My country', the Amir shrewdly 
remarked,* 'is like a poor goat on whom tbe lion and the 
bear have both fixed their eyes, and without the protectfon 
of the Almighty Deliverer the victim cannot escape vary 
long.* But like every one else Abdnr Rahman found Lord 
Duflerin'8 charm irre^lble and he readily accepted tbe 
suggested arrangement. Fenideh. for which Adbur Btah* 
man cared comparatively little, was left in the bands of 
Ramia. but in compensation the Amir aecured the exclusive 
control of the ZubUcar Pass, for which he cared much. 

Between Rusw and Afghanistan the matter was thus Aasio- 
satisfactorily adjusted. Between Russia and England, oa 
tbe contrary, n^oriatioos werepaotraoted unbi July 1867, saw, 
when a protocol between the two Po^vers was signed at 
Petersburg. By the agresment then reached a definite 
check was put upon Russian advance towards Herat, and 
the froQtdec was settled up to the line of the Oxus. B\it. 
checked on tbe west^n frontier of Afghanistan, the 
RusMans continued theii advance northwards and east¬ 
wards, and in 1S9S annexed the Pamirs. Their frontier 
thus to inarch with that et Turkeatan to the 

east, and on the south wfth that of the British North-West 
Frontier Provinces, tbe frontier being defined by another 
Angfo-Rusdan Convention signed in 1895. "Ihe boundary 
I Is bis Aiftebiofr^ay. 

Kk 
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CTlUn', wrote & Alfrod LyaU. 'now s«t up by Brili^ and 
San offiom on tbe Hindu Kusb and by tbe 
rtcCTd tlie firat dehberatt and practical attempts made by 

the two European Powm to sure the contact of thetr 

iii««ntly eroding A^tic Emptre*.' 

TT^ Not.bowevrt.Qirtdtheconchslooofthecciryr^^ 

*•«»<>• Ajurlo-Ruaslan CooTention of 1907 was a cemplete under- 
^ rtandine rackBd th. tw> Empres 

■At, ^ tin Anglo-Ruasian Entente was really laid at the 
AkwaraaCoDterence, where Great Britain was repreaented 
by Sir Arthur Nicholson, her accomplished Ambamador at 
Peterabure. Sr Edwaid Grey, who had come mto ofto 
at the end of 1905. threw himself with ardour into the ^ 

of unpTCF?iii| relations between the two countnes. SirEd* 

ward GfQf started tixm this FiDC^: ‘ When the ml^ls 

of two Powers are constaDUy touching and rubbing agamst 
one another, it is hard to fad a half-way house between 
oastant liabOity to friction and cordial Iricndship,’ The 

btereats of England and Russia bad, as we have seen, bem 

robbing agunst one anothar in Central for the best 
M Tib«. pert of a century. Daring *906 and * 9 » 7 . howerer, there 
was a frank interchange of views between Lxmdon and 
Peteobnrg, and »t last, 00 31 August 1907, the mooientcus 
neaty was concluded. The treaty covered ah the out¬ 
standing qwetioTu between the two Powers in Central 
A^, and hv perttcular dealt with -nbet. AlghaiusUrt, and 

Peistt. In regard to the fast, both parties pledged them¬ 
selves to respect the iiUagtify of Tibet, fo abstain from all 
interference in internal affairs, to sack no concessions for 
railways, roads, telegraphs, and mirvee, or other rights in 
Tibet: not to send representatives to Lhansa, and to deal 
with Tibet only through the Intermediary of its suserain, 
1 A#- the Chinee Government. As regards Afghanistan a still 
*'*' more impcrtairt arrangement was concluded. Sub)sct to 
the consent of the Amir (which has never, be it observed, 
been obtained), the Russian Government recognized 
A^hanislan 'as outside the sphere of Russian influence; 
they wigaged that all their political relaUons with Afghani- 
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Stan should be conducted tbroogb the mteimediary of 
Great Britain, and undertook not to send any agents into 
Atgtianistan’, Greet Britain, on Hs side, declared that 
there was no intention oi changing the political status ol 
Alghaniaian; that British infuence would he exercised In 
a pacihc sense, and that no steps were contemplated, or 
would be encooraged, against Rusia. Finally, there was 
to be complete equality oi commerdsl opportunity in 
Afghanistan to both countries. 

Most important of all was the agreement concsning H ^la. 
Fer^. The two Powers engaged to respect the ist^rity 
and independowe of Persia, and Co keep the dCN^r open to 
the bade and industry of all other nations. P e r si a was. 
however, mapped out mto three spheres of fnfiuence. The 
Russian sphere embraced the north and centre, inchidiiig 
the chief Persiaji cHles d Tahiis, Tdieran. and Ispahan. 

The British sphere was in the south and east; It indndod 
the coastal district of the Peraan Golf and of the Indian 
Ocean to the frontiers ol Baluchistan. Between the two 
spheres o( influence was interpesed a neutral sone. in which 
both Powers were free to obtain political or comnercial 
concessoos, wtnle renouncing any such freedom in the 
spheres assigned respectively to Russia and Great Britain. 

The of arraiigement were sharply oiricised in 

both Houses of Parliament and in certain sections of the 
prees. Sir Edward Grey retorted that the treaty must be 
judged as a whole; and while uoi admitting that it was 
unduly favourable to Russia as regards Persia, pointed 
conclusively to the snbstantial concession made by Rusm 
to us as regards Af^anistan. 

To retrace our steps to India. With Lord DuEerin’s Lord 
attitude towards the constitutional prohlem we have ^ ^ 4 ^ 
aixeady dealt. It remains only to reeprd the steps he took 
for increasing thasecurity of the British Empire in India. 

The PeBjdeh incident reopened the question as to the 
adequacy ol the Indian army temset ail the various demands 
that evldentlymight be made upon it. Lord Dofierin, with 
general approval.initiated a series of measures to streogtheD 
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BrUhh and «o,«« wlive aoldjra; he introduced 

i»» b^n .MSi « •“ 'i'"' 

ne* coMlatt oi ©V8T 40'0« 

^la tto cOMUtuttda new fcrca of Burwa military 

.w 'mU*. Ktoi oI U»« Barm., hid lilely fivlbl 
iroubli fftinirtly K> Ui twn lotlirtii hut InatotiUy 
M.Kv,.rv«.nt. Th. mirttto 
L“n lad TmUMrtm hid, u "• hive e«., h^ 
by Urt Amh-i. in .a^_^P=«n *“ 

Lord Dtfliide afw th* * 9 ^*^ Burme«* « « 5 ‘ 
Lord DufUrla cumpletod Lord Dalhou^i work, Kluj 
TWbaw, anOfiontt; doipot of th> woril type, waj r^ulrtd 
(• roeeWa a Brltiih Envoy »t Mandaky, » give Bciti* 
,MtiU laeilllW lor trade with ChhCv and to oonduot h- 
fer£) wlfcy in aeeordanco with the advice tondered to 
himbyCt®tBritain. Korafueod, Hlicapital,Mtndday, 
waa octupied by Conaral Prendtfgul. without any teal 
fMkitnnee (aB Novombar itts) i wu dapc«d and 

WsklMdomwajanwadtt January 1686). The country^ 
wKh an area larger than that d Prance—waa, howaver, 
faduceJ to obedkaca only after two yeara of honaaisg 
rjetrtlla warfare. Ooca conquered it was rapidly brooght 
into a Slats of high admioUirative effldency by a band of 

skIDod civUtana. Burma waaralaed to the status of a Lieu* 

tenant-Oovamorahip in 1897, and in ipaj was cooatitutad 
a Governor’s Province under the Act of 19x9. The Statu¬ 
tory Comnuttioo {1930} bas recommended, with ganaral 
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approval, cbai it 9ho«ild be dissevered from India, and 
become a separate Dependency. 

Lord Dufierin retired in 18618 and waa succeeded by the Lard 
Marquees of Lanadowne who, like bimself, had beea^ ^g ^ 
Govamor-Gcneral of Canada, and like himself was ani0SS-e<' 
Irishman—though in Lord Laiudovne^s veina a large in¬ 
fusion of French blood mingled with the Irish. 

Under Lord Lansdowne and his immediate auccessors, 

Lord Elgin and Lord Curson, qusctlona of frontier defence 
were kept almcet continuously to the fore. The general 
situation, due to the absorption of weak Asiatic State* by 
great European Powan, could not be better described than 
in the words already quoted from Lord Canon's spaechea 
The boundaries of the Great Fowera were not coteruiinoui, 
but were sspantad from each other by belts of territory 
defined by Lord Lansdowne as a 'sphere of influence 
within which ws shall not attempt to administar eunelvea. 
but within which we shall not allow any aggreielon from 
withoutOn theee tarrltoriei It was evfdeatly neceasary 
to kcap a watchful eye. The whole of lbs wild htn country 
stretelUng from Baluchistan up to Kashmir waa debatable 
land of this type. In 1890 Lord Lanidowna was impelled 
to inoorporate In the Trans-Indus Protsctorata a sUea of 
territory inhabited by the Pathani. About the same thne 
the government of Ktehmir waa takiA over, but although 
a British Reaidant wo* setabliahed at OUglt, Kaabmit itieU 
waa not annexed. 

Various attempts had bean made, alnce the Peojcleh 
Incident, to obtain a more aeearate and satisfactory da- 
limitation of the Afghan'Roslian frontier on the one aids 
and the Afghan*Indian frontier on the other: and in 2B93 
an agreement was rebcbad between Abdur Rahman {with 
whom under Lord Lansdowne relations wars somewhat 
strilned) and Sir Mortimer Durand, acting on behalf of the 
Government ol India. The Amir's subsidy was increased 
from twelve to eighteen lacs of rupees; he was to be 
allowed to import rifles, guns, and munitions ef war at dis* 
oatlon (a point on whi^ he was very inuatent), and id 
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«um h. p™™d to «Wn tom iot^o. «itb th. 
W»slri>. and other frantief <no«’ 

bmk h. tt. *»=»! 

d^ciwistic rf Lord Unadov»i»e ^9 rtpme wu d« » a 
SS^^Srrance In the ««II hUl-atata ot 

of A««n, was «irt totoipor «< 

men to report cm tie 

which bnd anwn frcmi a diaputod fwcefl^ 

houM. Hl» intarlewc* w« re«oted and op^. ^ 

fighUnf •nao-J. Mr. QuicUon and 

hSvlnjr bw enticed Into an kterrww with the ^napaU. 

find bruttlly put to deeth, A emaU ior« wa thra <!*► 
pafchad »^o»py tie capital; 

&! waa av««ed, andtha n»fd«r. htnfed, Tho^nie- 
tralion of the country wae tempowdy «««^ %^ 
Brltleh Political aewit, vbo aboUebed elavery lA the State 
and alUrted other uaaful rafocmi. Svit the State waa not 
annexed, "nve yeunf 

at Ajmer, and whan he attainedhU majority waa reitortd 

to hli throne. . , 

Aaotbar border ddeftain the Khan of IChalM waa, in 
conaadoenea of a Htiat of revolting murdeia and otbar acta 
of violence, requJred{jM » 

Thue did the paramount Power aafocea a docent 
atendard oi bebavlov upon the QUafa of the tarbuleot 
trfbea within ill ephere of InBuance. 
rt Lort El^n carrlad m (i 8 M“ 9 ) ‘i* of hla prade- 
« CMaor. He completed the demarcation of the Afghan 
boundary; debBitad the frontier batweon Burma on tba 
one ddc and CWm «jtd Slam on the other; he condudad 
with Ruwa an a^emant aetdine the irmtiar between the 
two ireat Empttea la the PamirB, end in 169^ be waa com* 

palled to fight MM of ouf many * little were ’ on the northern 
IrootierlnClntra]. CUtral waa included, under the Dorend 
■UMment with A^haniatao, in tbe Britiah ephere of in- 
Suenee. la XS95 Dr.Koberteon, the BritiA agent at . 
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was sect to Chltial to look into the caiu« oi diituifc*jic«« 
which had cccarred there and iouDd himself best^ed h the 

aptal. The Malahand Field Force of 25^0 men wss 
dispatched to extricate ham, but the relief of the garrMoc 
WM actuaUy effected by Colooa Kelly's brUlisnt march 
from Gll|lt. Lord Elsin wkhed Co Chitr&l; the 

Hoeebery Government vetoed its retention, but before the 
evacuation could be carried out Lord Salisbury had re¬ 
turned to pcwtf (J895). and reversed the decision of his 
predsceaSQc. 

Uuch more serious were the operations on the frontier 
in iSpT-B. One rUni: after another took place among the 
fleree tribes of the Himalayas, and before they were suj^ 
praised two large armioe had to he dispatched into the 
distiict: one under Sir Blndon Blood operated agimst the 
Mohmands to the oortli of Kabul river: another under 
Str WUliajn Lockhart ageinat the Afrldls south of It Ac 
knst 40.000 troope were employed, including a contlngest 
of the Imperial Service Corps, who. under Indian princes, 
fought sl^ by aids with the British tneps. and Che 
esMalties ware heavy. The tribeemsn evanlually made 
luhmiialon. paid the fines impoesd on them, and sur¬ 
rendered (heir arms: but they had proved themaelvsa no 
unworthy antagonieti, and they have tince ehown that the 
continuaAca of their submiaeioa is conditioned eolely by 
the degm of respect Inspired by superior military squl^ 
ment and preparedDMs. 

In X699 there arrived as Viceroy a man who brought a T«rd 
strong and an eveaptlonally well-informed mind to 
bear upon the problem of defence a s indeed upon all 19^ 
other problems demanding eobiUon at the hands of the 
Government of India. 

No Viceroy that ever reigned In India had aver prepered 
hifneeli lor the great task with such assiduity as Lord 
Curson. Foorthneealreadyhadbevisltedcbecountry over 
which be had long since made up his mind to rule. He had 
made a firsthand study of Asiatic problems in their varied 
aspects, had published valuskble nonographs on the subject. 
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fijiitlc nlflW ^ him, 

th* ‘«*^5 m cm- 

drf«« <rf the frontiers are we now cod- 
^rtment be initiated an enbrdy new 

ttnik-toiormderto the parelyB^ 

r.^:szrr*sr«=>r. 

could with conaMteney, and without violent Inter* 
ruirtbruTbe apfJied to the whole line oi our Horth-We^n 
i:«n^te Pamir, to BelueWMen', Ace« 4 lnf^y he 
tomwlfttoi and eerrlod inlo tfftcX a poUcy oi 
eonconlretkm as a?e»nel dlftiilon, and of trlWco^Ut^ 
in^ of exaaperation'. Ha withdraw the regular tro^ 
frm advanced poMtioni In tribal Wtlttry, ««»tP«ad 
them m poeu upon or naer to the Indian frontlw, and 
reelixed Sm in Wbel iraet. by 'bodim of tr bal^wea 

trEied up tjy BrUiah oftcew to not ai a tnlHfra In^anjo 

M their own nnttvo valleyi end hllle. In other word*, ha 
aubatitulad 'a policy of irooUar prrteoM dra»« irom the 
people thenuoivea lor tha coatly axperimcnl of larp lorta 
and isolated poeta thwwn forward into a turbulent end 
lanaticel country •, To wf^t and aurteln the now policy 
hogrenlly Improved the railway eommudeatione with enti* 
cal pcbnle on tha ftontlara.and be crowned all by the crea* 
tlon oi a Nonh*Weet FremtUx Province, In April J902 he 
hdd at Peshawar a |t«*t EKuber which waa attanded by 
3,000 pottons iodudhig the Chiefe oi CJufral, DU, the Mato- 
kand Agency, the Khyber, and other border diatricle, and 
reassured them as to the peaceful btention* oftheBrltlah 
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Oovsrninant. We sincerely deured to leave the Clueb in 
pc«ie«««n of their territoriee, 'You ut\ he eeid, 'the 
keeper* of yoor own house. ... But li you dirt out from 
behind the shelter of the door to binss md pUltfe end 
slay, then you must not be euiprUsd ii w* return qulchl; 
end batter the door in/ We paid (he chiefs and tribes 
aUowancea for kee^ng open the pewea and roads such as 
the Khyber and Kohet pa lies and the Chitfal road, end we 
opened to the young men a manly and wdl-paid career in 
thait own eoantiies in the local mlllHin, In the levies of 
S«*t. and IHr* and Cbltral, In the Khyber Rifle*, the 
Senana Rifle*, the Kurraia hOUtU, and the Waziriatan 
UUiUa many thousands were employed, and to thcde who 
proved worthy the India amy Itself was opened. 

Speaking, towards the end of bis term ta Vwany 
(jo Hsjch xpOH), Lord Curcon referred with JusUAabU 
pride to the luccsei of hii policy. Hs could then look back 
upon ' five yenr* unmarked by a tingle expedition on the 
entire Moith'Waet Frontier'. On a frontier i,aoo mike in 
length on which previons to tdpS there had been almoet 
conttnnous fighting/ only 109 nten had loet their livee in 
five years! He then surveyed the situation from GUglt to 
Beluehiatan, showing how, at point after point—«t GUglt, 
ChHral, Dargai, the Khyber and Kohat pastes, tbs 
Sacoana, the Kumim Veliay, Waairiitan, British troop* 
bad been withdrawn and replaced by dlsolplinad native 
levie*. So much improved was the whole frontier situation 
that it was at one time deemed safe to deplete the ladien 
army by over 31,000 men in the interest of Imperial cam* 
ptigns in South Africa and Somaliland. 

Prom the North'Weet Frontier tennineting in Balu*n* 
chistan it 1 * DO iar ciy to the Per^ao GuU. Almoet from 0^" 
his undcrgreduate days Lord Carson had taken a deep 
interest in Persieji aSalrs, and eo loog ago is Z892 had 
published two bulky volumes on the tvibjeot. In a graphic 
and characteilatjc chapter on the FtfMan Gulf he paid an 
eloquent tribute to the great work achieved by Great 

* pgewoB tSjc ibS a tSare ww w tl>an ?« Bfpodcboai. 

Xn 1,1 
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.ndin^taito<wmefeatBn..inh.dMd^^^ 
Gflli ibould b« d08®d to iofeifntradart.wbileaheMksa to 

conce««» tor h«e«. aho did 
j«ay no h«til9 ToliWnl Influence ahiil 

Ifltroduee in discQfdwt feertre* upon the wsne . 

•Let Gmt Briteto Mid Rua«', he edded, -fisht 
« eonieoee their dtBerwce* elewhert. 
iatT^ of napilnMy ««*« «« 
won t»de. I ihould regard the 

p«»to GuJf tt Ruaak by sJiy pw«f M A dehberMe ln«« to 

Greet Britain, M e wenton rupture of the tUM “ 

tntmtknel provoatioii to war; Mid 
Rrftlab Mtoito, who woe geUty el e«iwadft| toeuAeeur- 
r»d«r,M»tr*ltotohliMuiitjy.‘' 

Twelveyaan eftetthoeechnracterletlcwordewerawTitt* 

Lord Curton, ee Viceroy d ladle, wee mekbg e tnum- 
nboi crofie* fpo« pert to port on the Oulf, wortrf by 
^mVoETn^vel fldUle (Nov.J)ee. xwV Few 

peen Pownbeil etlele y«r»be« flehing in thoietreubUd 

thelf eetlvltto bdnf perticutoly^cn^ dwi^ 
oor weecMpetion with Sooth AJrke. Frenee hed eiteb- 
llehed e ContuJeti tt MuKet fa i8^, cud <«r y«« Uter 
•ecretly ecoulred e ooelinf^etjon et Bunder Tliiih, e^e 
five ewey frem Mueeet. Newt d thle iteched 
Celcutte. but Downfng Street prderred to aceepj en 
officiel deaia el the fed from Pwie. The Vi«i^, hew- 
aver adini oo hn better intowetlon, diepetehad Colonel 
Meede. the PeliUcal Agent in the Gull, to demand from the 

SoltanofOmeaereveeationdthecooeenrioo The Sultan 

demurred bot Meade waa wpported by a Britlah cnitt®, 
end to Admiral Douglee'e Ibreat d bomberriment ^ 
w^.ejid revoked the concMdon. Ae the Sullen had in 
1B9X egieed with the British OovemmenlaeTer toalieneta, 
Of permil e f otogn Stale to occopy, any of hie territory, the 
conc^ion was a groai breach d faith, and the threatened 
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bombAidmenf justified. In Februuy 1900 e Russiui gun- 
boat arrived at Bimdar Abbas with a simOar object, but on 
the oppoitone apptArance of H.M 5 . Po»<me In the same 
port, apparently thought better of It. 

By tar the finest harbour in the Cult is, however, 
Koweit, and on Koweit both Gennany and Turkey cast 
longin g eyee, with a view to making it the tarminua of the 
Bagdad railway. A German nlaalon reached Kowdt over- 
land In zpoo, but the Mubamk had in the previous 

year concluded with Gnat Britain an agreement to allow 
no foreign intmslons, and accordingly declined the German 
overtura. Turkey wae no more eucceesful in its advanea 
to the Sheikh than Germany. 

Ever sinee hli arrival In India Lord Curaon had beM 
prseaing upon the Foreign Ottoo the Importance of a more 
active poli^ in Perita, bat Lord Salisbury wm curiously 
iaienaible to the dangers lo clearly apparant to the Vleeroy. 

Lord Lanadowne, with hi* Indian expcrienee. was more 
sympatheticwhhLerdCurson'aviews.andon 5 Utyipoj 
mads an Important announcement In the Kouh of Lords 1 
' I say It without healtetton that we should regard the 
eetabUihment of a naval basa or of a forriAed pen in the 
Perrien Gulf by any other Power as a very grave menace 
to Britieh interests, and we should certainly resist with aU 
tbs means at our disposal.’ 

Tbe world took note of this emphatic declaration. Lord 
Cunon was at lest satisfied. 

It may be eonvenlent to edd that tha qusaUon of the 
Persian Gulf was net included in the igreeraent concluded 
in tpo? between Great Britain and Russia, but Sir Edwvd 
Grey informed our Ambassedoc at Petenburg that the 
Rueus 4 i Govemmoit had in the course of the negotlatlene 
' •xplidtly stated that they do not deny the special In¬ 
terna of Great Britain In the Perriaa Gulf—a statement 
of which H.M. Govamment have fonnaOy taken note'.’ 

In regard to the Perrian Gulf Lord Cunon'e policy was libel, 
as successful as it daerved to be. Much more equlvooi 
• Sk I. Onv W $lr A. KkbelMC, *9 A«iMt >907. 
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was hi* cJ Lha*a. The Tibetans bad for 

catuneB eoaiirtaiiied themselves in almost complete isda- 
tion. thwi theocratic oligMtby bjr wtiidi the 
iQoantMueew ware governed bed m a very general way 
acknowledged tba suaeralnty oi China. We had no 
etttabla r err^ iot intruding upon Tibetan isolation tx- 
cept that of late yean the ruling Dalai Lama had shown 
lacJination to ewhange the suxerainty ol China to 
that of Runla. So pertistent were romoun to this efteet 
that, in 19M. Unadowne thought K well to remind 
Russia that we ware moch nearer n^boun to Tibet than 
was Ruaala, and much note eleealy intsrasted la It. and 
consequently that II there were ‘any display of Ruialan 
setlvKy In that eoontry we ihould be ohUged to reply by 
a display e( activity not only equivalent to bat exceeding 
that of Russia'' 

To repeated coimauiueatiou from the Viceroy the Dalai 
Uma did net even <togn to reply—a discourtesy which 
Lord Cureoa osenbsd to the oacendant indueace ol Russiau 
71m Home Government then reloctantly sanctioned the 
dispatch ol an limed mission under Coloail (now Sir 
Pranos) Youngbusband which, despite some armed n* 
sistanee, reichH Lhasa, eotered the reyiterieua city, 
jttuated at s height of nearly 13,000 feet, and Impoeed 
term whldi would have practlesUy made Tibet a BrlUeb 
Protectorate. But Colooil Youngbusband. while entitled 
to the highest prake to his brilliant conduct of a moat 
dtficult expedition, had dearly exceeded instructfoas. and 
wee practically repudiated by the Home Govarnmant. 
Except u tfioxding an example of superb organization and 
endurance it was a sorry bueiDM. The little trade U 
brou^t ns waa much too deerly bought. Our last rsnaia> 
mg Ucops were withdrawn from the country in by 
orders from Whitebell. against the wish of the lodiaa 
Government. 

Meanwhile. Tibet, as already indioted, had been in' 
eluded in the Anglo-Ruesian Agieemeot of 2907, As regards 
Tibet the whole benefit of the airsngement accrued to 
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China, and » busiUiatijig waa tho yoke she unpcaed on 
Tibetans that in 1920 the DaUi Lama flal to CaJcotta 
there be^d for help a^auiat his maatera. 

self-denying ordinance of 2907 rendered It Inpoasibk for 
the Viceroy to give any balp. CIudb was left to work her 
will on Tibet. To that extent Lord Curaon'a foreeight was 
vindicated. 
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THE WAR AND AFTER 
Loyally, Lietnea. Liharty- 

THE thns preceding chapten, «MntiAi thouc;b th«y w«r«to 
I compwhmlon of th# period atiU to be reviewed, were in 
aeeoeepftrenthetlcei. DoTia|thekai fifteen yckxi.lnienat 
bM been mainly coneantnted on three polnte: the wonder- 
fol damoMtretion of leyahy to the British Crown end tbe 
Brilleh Empire evoked by the Wortd War: the deeply 
nfrattable development of enarchicel eptetion; end the 
ncanonloue eoDititntieiui chen^ embodied in, end con* 
M^oentlfil apoB, the Gcmmmi t>J India Aei of 1919. 

TTis The outbreak of the Wer found Indie quite unprepered 
for mUtary portlclpolon In a atru«gle, wa^d on e lerge 
' Ktle, and In areaa far dlitast from India. Lord Kitchener 
had planced and InltUtad a reorcesiaatloa of the Indian 
army, but the militaiy eutberitlm, both in India and at 
boma, had la view only a poedbie attack by Ruaeit or her 
lEiea OQ the aorth*w«t frootier, After the conduaioB of 
the AojlO'RMian A^nemant (1907) hit elaborate echemai 
of reoTfanixatlon were abandof^. But In Au^t 1913 the 
Goverament «f India waa aaked to eay what help India 
coaid ^ve in tbe event of a aoioui European war, and 
agreed to forolah two or poeribly three dlvlaiona and one 
cavalry bcigade: bot no real preparation waa made for an 
ovtfteu expedition, for the eupply of munitlone, oquip* 
ment, or traiNport Tbe army in Isdiabaa, Indeed, alwaya 
been maintained In a state of prepexedneea for local war, 
asd haa been eonatantly employed. Between ififio ^ 
i^aa there were, for example, no fewer than eeventy-twe 
«xp«ditieM agiinst the Himalayan frontier. It la note- 
vorthy, as the Statutory Cconmiaaioneie pointed out, 

'that notwitljcandif^ tbe teeming milhoos of India's popula* 
titB, coopamvely voaU bodlee of lavadera have often suc¬ 
ceeded ID cmitomlAg all opposttus and nuking tbalr way 
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throcfb to Uia pUim, wheic thay h&vs Mtftblishad tbeoiaelvci 
ucoD^ucfora. JtiatbediACTltutdncccesaiyroleQftluuiny 
in IndU (o fUAid a^nst these ben^en .'' 

TTiat is not its only function; the lessons taught hy the 
Mutiny could not be ignored. Provision bed to be made 
for internal security as well as for external defence. Tbs 
preeautiona which, as we have seen, Lord Dalbouaie would 
hav0 talcen to this end before the outbreak of the Mutiny, 
were afterwards adopted. 

'Broadly speaking', to ^ucte Sr WMam Huntar, 'ths 
Quoiber of British trcc^s was doubled while that of tha native 
troops was raduced to ane>haJf.* Tbs native army was r«* 
modelled both as to Its material and its erganliation. The 
Sikh, tbs Gniihs, and tba Pathans hava largely supplanted tha 
parapet sepoy of tha middle valley of the Ganges end Oudh. 
The native insy tbua nerultcd from hardier materials is alio 
bafttf organiMd, Not only has ths flghtlsg value of each 
battalion bean greatly incsaaasd. but it is so aompesed w to 
render combUutlen of iti solta agalast aethoriry much men 
dificolt.* 

Baridas the rseenatitutioa of the army, internal aafaty 
bos bean secured by a ’widely ipraad uaobtruatlve 
system of local defence works, lelentlAoally plaimsd and 
violently Inspected’,* strategic nUways have been eon< 
strueted, and a neat elsborats system of defence works 
has been completed with the object of guarding tha two 
main entraness into India by Qoetu and the Kbyber, 

Nor have the military authoritise relied exclusivsly on 
the ragular army. The Indian Statee maintain at tba 
dispoaal of tha Paramount Power a magnlfloent force now 
{1930) numbering over 40^00 man trained by British 
officers.* There is also an Auabary Volunteer Force 

* Rsfort, 1. 94. 

* bi iSjC tun war* S45.«o» naivB •aWm w asatiwt 4 e.ee* Brttj# 
—a ntto of a t* I IB iSli tbs SrltSA nee* oaabmd Se.Me, Um 
•M,av* : !«,«**. Br • egi. «wUig to (H« atsady adva»c* of Rvwta 
la Cesusi As<B. tea total was nJstO to «»o,ooo (fiM* Brttlsa. im 
t49«oo Bs ii iB* t mio wMoh WM BSeptad as Osaoraal). 

* Payor road bttare Oo SotisSy et Arts (/ewnu^. 94 Pebruary tS«j). 
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(fflfiinly Angl»'lndujtt or Eunufim) of 30,000^ & Resov« 
FoiM^ 33,000, and an Indian Tsrritorial Foroa of about 
lififo. 

When tboGroat Wa; broke out in Aufost 1934 there were, 
exchiaive of the lodi&B Reaervee, the Volunteers, aod the 
Imperial Service Force*, about 235,000 men under anna in 
India: 75,000 were British and 160,000lormsd the Indian 
army (with 9,77s British ofiicafs. and 541 British non> 
eomniaaionedof&een). When the call from Europe cnac, 
the lopcnse In India was iounedtato, spoetaneous, and 
lopsrb. Od 6 August ordari lor mobUiatioo were sect to 
Mesnit and Lahore, aad before the end of the month the 
Lahore Division hed embarked. Owinf, however, to the 
lack of transperta and escorts, the embarkation of the reft 
of the expeditionary fores was delayed for some weeks. 
In a abort tlmeaU but eight of the recultrBritiihbattalieu 
and moat of tha Battarhe were withdrawn from India, and 
were replaead by 09 Tarritorlal Field Batteries and 33 
Territorial tatrationi sent out from Rngtand. 

Ta* On 0 Septssber the Imperial Legislative Council rrvet 
at Sunk, and the Vkerey conveyed to It a mmaga from 
CMoefi. the Xin|*^peror. In reply, tha Ceundl passed, with 
enthuriaem and unanimity, a rseolatlon aflrmlng their 
'unswerving loyalty and enthu^tlc devotion to their 
Klng*Bfrtpereraad prcsakiag' uadlaching support to the 
BritUh GovanmentThey expressed the opinion that 
'tbs people of India, In addition to the amlitaace now being 
afforded by India to the Empire, would wish to share in the 
heavy flnandal burden now irapeeed by the War on the 
Vnilsd Kingdom *. Such aentlmenti expswed on all sides 
with great fervour and obviooiuncffity ware partly due to 
the anxiety of India not to be behind other 'Donrinioiu 
partly to gratitude for the hlrwinge enjoyed under British 
rule. SirSurendrsnathBansrjse, for example, was inspired 
by tha former motive: Sir Gangidhar Chitoavls by the 
litter. 'We aspire', said the former, 'to Colonial eelf* 
government; then we ought to emulate the example of tbe 
Colonials, and try to do what they axe doing.’ Sir Gan* 
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gadliu C.hito 4 via, wbo movsd ths raohAion, gave ex* 
preesion leee to tb« hope of future concessions than of 
|;ralirude for past and present tavours. 

' Ws know,' be said,' that oar preaant condition is du« to the 
psaca we have enjoyed unde the British rub, that our vey 
eidstenea depends upoo the eofttlauatloo of (hat rule. W« 
<snnot, on thle occauon, be mere enlo^era Along with oui 
devotion and sympathy, tbs geneal idsa ts to milia any con* 
trihotlco) required of ua' 

Before the end of the War India's contribution in monay 
exceeded {113,000,000. 

Tbs world at large gradudly hsard of these things with 
admiring aatonbhmant; Germany was bitterly undecrived: 
Bernhard! had predicted that ' the drat shot fired in a 
European War would be the signal for the dissolution of 
Britain's loosely compacted Empire'. Tbs event proved 
him to be a false preset. The whole Empire rallied to a 
cause which It recognised aa ia own. 

Hot laait was this true of India. Together with the 
messages already mentioned, the Viceroy telegraphed to 
the British Ooverrvment (d September) that 'the Rulers cf 
the Native States In India, who number several handled 
In all. have with one accord rallied to the defence of the 
Empire and offered their personel lervicee and the re* 
sources at their States for the Ws.r', and that from among 
the many Princes and nobles who hod volunteered for 
active service be had eeleeted some half^osen Princes 
including tbe Rulers of Patiala and Bikaner, Sir Partab 
Sin^, and other cadets and nobles, and bad accepted 
many oRon of native cohtlsgents. He also reported that: 

'The iscne spirit prevailed throughout Britlah India, Hop* 
dredi of tekfraine and lettere had ... come from oommuaitM 
end SMOdatfons. religious, po l itical sod sodal, of bB clssces 
and creeds, also from indr^uala ofiering their resources or 
sslufig foi opportunity tc prove thair loyalty by paraonal 
service.’ 

The story of India's War effort is truly magnldcent, but aisn, 

Mi U ID 
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icniwtbfcre»diiaUieep«Mlia«dU»tode»of tha Waf.‘ It 

mM wJBm W »y here ifaat in the couise eJ Wat n& 
fewer thwi 600,0« conit*tants (mcttly Pott)»bw, SiUi*, 
Raiouta, and Garkbe*) and 474 .o*w noo-combaUnO were 
KBt 9«rtea9, end that they diatfnguiahed th«maelv» m 
ntaty aJlthe cU«f theati* of the War, notably m Ueaopo- 

tamia»lbde*tiM.Siaooika,GaJhpoU, and Eatt Africa. The 

Bengali eontrihntion to wtr-iervico waa negligible. 

No fewer than 36,000 oflKera and men of the Imperial 
Stfvica Force* ware included in the troop* tent ovaraea, 
and they krt in dead over I joo men. Of the Indian 
aiawhok ov«S 3 ,eoo were killed w died of woimdj. Thwe 

very iatgaly nufmnled, of courea, by wounded, 
m, a* Lord Cotmd truly «ald, 'ihatterlni'. But he 
added; ' In the fa« of theae triala and dlflcuJtle* the 
chearfolneea, the loyalty, the good dladpline and Intrepid 
eouraia of thM denUaoi of another clime cannot be too 
highly praieod'. 

RMtiett Unloflunately the iplendld apirit manifeeted In In^ 
in the early dayi of tha War wai not maintained until Ita 
doe*. 

‘The War . a* fir Valentine CUrol ha* mi. luted teo long 
led wa* toe rvaote from Itbe Indian people].... Thaekkand 
wounded fmo Ueaopotamla brought beoie too often talee of 
miatnasageinent and d^t, etartHogly exroboraud by the 
ihoTuhrbdt of tt* Kut enrroder ... If England had bean 
reloctuu at flnt to credit Kitcheaar'e pfopheey that the War 
woeld lari three yean. ladluu were »tm more at a kee to 
imdeistand why victory aheuU be ee alow to come to Greet 
BrkCBlA and W powtrfal aUe*. aod they began to doubt 
whether It would come at all.' 

RMweii Soch doubU were seduleualy diaacrolnated by the dia* 
kfitaBM. 4 f(ected Babua of Bengel who bad oontributed nothing 
of peraonal larvke to the War eSc»rt; tha revolutionary 
agitation wu renewed 1 the anarchical ckmente once more 
eajna to the front. 

> Net*UrU> OfUUlHiHfr •/ ^ "'•f (HM.$.0^. Prum iftC 
Balgnn (voL Q, lad U«ofommA(^. Iv), 
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Daring tbe tn^t two ye 4 n of the War there was, w we 
have seen, a lull in the poUticnl a^tation and an almost 
compbts cessation of outrages or even disordef.’ The 
exception, ourioualy enough, was provided by the Punjab, 
>Hiose peasants suppHed half the coisbatants in the 
expeditionary forces. HieimnMdiatecause of the outbreak 
was the return to IndU of same 400 ^hs and jo-60 
Punjabi Uoslema who. contrary to the immigration ordera, 
had attempted to land at Vancouver, and had been refused 
admiialan by tbe Canadian authoritlea. Indarned by 
propaganda literature circulated by Indian revolutionary 
eecietiea which had long been pureuisg their unholy 
actlvltltfin the United States ai well as in China and other 
ports of the Fat East, these Punjabis retumod to India, 
bent upon making trouble for the British Govommest. 
Immedlataly after landing they provoked a riot in Calcutta 
in which eighteen ^kbs and two or throe poUemoen ware 
killed. Then the esutre of the storm shifted to the Punjab, 
and for eons tea months (Oeteber I9i4-August 1915 the 
Punjab was the scone of a esrieiM revolutionary outbreak, 
eventually quelled by the oourage and resource of the 
Ueuteaant-Oovemor, Sir Michael O'Dwyer. loyally sop- 
ported by the great majority of the Inhabitants, as well as 
by the Rulers of the native States In the Punjab, In tbe 
suppression of tbs disorders In the Punjab, os well as others 
which, later in the War. broke out eleewhere. tbe Govern* 
tnent wes materially asristed. on the one hend by the 
paaing lUareh xpt}) of a CrmiMl las dmsHimaM Act. 
coofsning upon the Sxecuriva In India powers riiuilar to 
tbcee conferred upon it in Eogtand by the Defence of the 
Realm Regulations; cn the other by the 'correct* atUtuds 
of the Congreee and the Mcelem League. 

But the hill woe temporary and delusive. In 1914 Fw- 
B. G, TUak was released on the eapimtion of his sentence 
of six years' imprisonmant. Described by Sir Valentine 

* t>wplw be pnMel SepeJuttT Loed BtMlofs boa <bo 
«b^ M « auUotoul oUuk o> tbo oe^ca or Ms fUt* oefay Ifite tioUl 
ta DMoetbor 19*0. 
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Chirol 41 *tbe mc«t ibiku^persoofllit; in the Indii d our 
tbntt, except, perbipi. Geaflu', and ^oer^llj ftuluioed 
uaboniladBr ofmoirtUakwai a PoeniBrthxoin, vAo 
from the early 'nlnailes oowtrdi had beso tb« powerful 
and acknowledged leader the Hindu extremists. Goiely 
aModated with him was Via. Adiub Bsaot, well known as 
a Tbeoeophist, h 4 io since 1S93 had settlsd In India., and 
devoted benelf to sodai reform, women's education, and 
political agitation. G. K Gckhele, like TUak a Poona 
Brahmin, hot oppeeed to his extreme views and violent 
nutbcdi, died prematurely in 1915, and the field was tfaos 
left open to the eartremists. In the foDowii^ yeax the 
Congitss "iMrting 4t Cawti]>ore endorsed the demand 
fotmolated by Tila.K and Vrs. Beaut for 'Home Rule 
within the Empireand In electedhlrs. Besut, to her 
great grahfiatioA, to the Preaideotial chair. 

The sanuoar d 1917 was, peAaps, the most critical 
period in the War m Enropa. Russia bad fdlen out, the 
United States had hardly come in. and Errand had beso 
brmigbt, by the soccess of the German sobmarines, to the 
verge of srsrvatlon, if aot of sarrender.' Hus was the 
moment chosen by the British Governmant for the historic 
anflooncement made to Pariisment on so August. 

' The pcli^ of His Uajesty'a Govcroment,' so the Declaratian 
ran, 'with which the Govemioant of India are in complete 
accord. istbetoitheincreaautgasMelationof InduAsls every 
branch of tbe sdavnielratna, and the gradoal development 
adl*govetBlflg lastltutkos with a view to (he pngresivc 
rtaUsatlwi of rtspoosiUa govermnant in India as an intsgraJ 
part of the Britlab Empire. They hav« decided that sub- 
•tanhai steps in foie direction ahoidd be taken as soon as pos* 
sihla, and that i( is of the lughesC importance as a prehminiiy 
to consideiiDg what these steps should be that tbere should be a 
tree and mfonoal eKhaoge of opinion b e l we u thcee in autbortty 
at heme and m India. Hfs Vajeety'a Government have ac* 
cordiogly deeded, with His Uajesty's approval, that I abonld 
accept the Viceroy's invltatko to proceed to India to discose 
‘ CLtb* eJle«alWuS0O' </>ta Wol OftrtMoin, iv, «. ix; 
tv. OwreblU. veL •*, a»d AdnnJ SUii, Vi^tr^ •> Sm. 
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tfaosg wEb tb« Viceroy and tboCovemment of Indie, 

to cooudet witb the Viceroy tbe Tiem ot Goremments, 
end to recttTe with tun the 8U^g«*Qoiu of reprwnteave 
bodies andotben. 

1 would add that prccr«»a In tks policy can only fc« ecbieved 
bysaccOttlvtetBsee. Tlie British Govenuomt and the Govan^ 
meat d lodie, on whom the responsahiHCy Uea Sor the weliare 
and edvancemeni ol the Indian p eop l es, nnut be )ndges of the 
time and measure of such advance, and they must be guided by 
the co-operation received fiten those upon whom new oppor- 
tmuties of Service wiD tha be conferred^ and by the CTCt^ to 
which it is foond that confidence '‘-an be reposed in their 
ot responaihiKty, 

As was only to be eitpected, public attention fastened 
upon the first paragraph, and in particnlar upon the 
crucial words 'responsible govemmaot', while the second 
and conditioning paragr^ih was at the time and snbse- 
qnestly too often ignored. 

The Declaratioa was made to the House of Coramras by 
Mr. £.. S. feContagu, who had onfy just succeeded Sir 
Ajjsten Chajnberlain as Secretary of Stale for India 1 bat 
bis reapoosibility for it was not so great as that of the 
War Calnnet, of which he was not a rnernber, and was 
notably Itf s than that of Lord Curzon, of the War Cabiaet, 
whose pen had drafted the critical words.' Detached 
from the politiceJ context b India the Declaration 
wuold not, indeed, have possessed any special signifieance 
had it not been immediately followed by Mr Montagu's 
mlstioa to India, by the publkatioo of the Report by 
him tJtd the newly-appointed Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, 
and by the resulting legisUnon of 191$. Save for the 
words 'responsible government', now for the first time 
officially used in relation to India, this Declaration marked 
but lit^ advance upon others which, as indicated In pre- 

' RouMstay, Ui, p-iOa, Lord ReaalCibayeeorMM 

ibat tMd CvRM'ftsttinde la toiT-te was ‘aurendy Ol&oult to Bodar- 
Mad' aaS tb&t b* alad 'nr~Tj 'to be tc«Bs pettMly m a *m 
ladecWoo'. Hkyltbeerplaiaed bylua «en«eaCa.aoa»tbewackBil 
tha Pmc*^ 
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vkws chapters, have fcaen poiodicaUy embodied in Acta of 

PiLTBaioent w Royal ProdamatioiB frtoi 1S33 oowarda. 

Bol ccmina at a nwowiW M»en ih* whole BriJiahEd^MJT TO 

fcda to actoowledge a deep debt of iraUtude to the Indian 
Princrt and to the fighlio« peopke of India, it was natural 
that unueualafnific^ ahonld have been attached to the 
Declaiatior. Unforfuoately, it was Icterpceted in India 
act M a graceful acknowledgement of the co-operation 
of loyal India ^ a War coounon to the Empire, but aa a 
COTceesioa to tie Coogreas politicians, to whom the 
Empire and meant lea# than nothing, 

Tb* Ibat interpratation w» oatorally accentuated by the 
Moo«e«. pobUcatioD (April I 9 rfi) of the famous Rupert made to 
Si?t. Parliament by the Viceroy and the Secretary of State. 
^ the Repcil was an exceedingly able docunuat, and 
beside an admirable eorvey of the exisdng utuatioii, !«t 
forth a num ber of detailed recommenda t i on s tor the future 
govemmeot c( India. To those reconunendatlOBS, sub¬ 
sequently onbodisd in the Act at 1919, further reference 
imrtt iceently be made. One sentence, almost paren* 
tbalically inserted in the Report, repealed the spirit which 
bufnred and iUnminated the coBstitutional detaiia: 

‘We believe proioundiy that the tone haa now come <f/ben 
tbe sheltered e^lencn wUch we have given India cannot be 
pnki^ed witboet damage to her natioflal life.. .that oatico- 
mthin tbe Empire repreeents something barter than 
aoythu^ Inda baa hitherto artained; that the placid pathetic 
conientmeBt of the masses Is not the sdl on whidi ladian 
nationhood will grew, and that In deliberately dietiirbing it we 
are working {or highest good.’ 

To disturb canteotment b, under any atcumstancee, to 
aasnme a terrible reepoosiWUty, and nothing that has since 
happened in India cun be held in aay degree to have justi* 
fteh in thia case tha aasoraptinn. It might, however, have 
been antldpated that a Report designedto disturb content¬ 
ment would at least placate tbe extremists. It did nothing 
of the khid. Os the contrary, the Congress Party declared 
that the Hootagu-Chelmstord meant for India 
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* perpetual slavery which caa only be broken by a revolu- 
tion’. 

They proceeded to do their best to break it. Meainrhile, 
Ominously coincident with the publication of the Montagu* 
Chelmsford Report was that of a Committee, preudedover 
by an etoinent EagHsh judge. Hr. Justice Rowlatt.t Ihis 
Committee was appointed in Peeember 1917 to investigate 
the genesis and ^aracter el the conrj^des and outrages 
which had recently gone fax to terronze a country where 
the people at large are, for the most part, peaceable and 
law-eUding. Its Report, published in 1918, revealed a 
dangeruus and widespread coAS|Hracy designed, by 
of b^b-cutregee, by murdo* and assassination of police 
officers and other ofddale, by gaDg-robberies recalhi^ the 

* dacMties' of old days, and by othe ssrioid crimes, to 
paralyse, and ultimately by ioTUS to eninguiab, Britlahrule 
in IndisL In Beogal alone there had been since 1906 no 
fewer than 311 outrages for which only 34 persons ul* 
timately sofieced poo^hment. But the network of con* 
spiracy extended to most of the other Provinces as weS 
^ skjkal was the diraotbtg organisation that the actnal 
culprits cortftantly escaped detection, but the Committee 
had no bemtatbn in fixing tbe ultimate responalnliCy 
upon a relatively small body of young men, western* 
edncated and h)gh*caste Hiodos, whose propaganda was 
not less peroicioQs than pervasive. ' The Committee 
recomme nded that eme^ancy powers should be conferred 
by legislation upon tbe Executive: two Bills were rntro- 
duced la 19x9 to carry out ths recommendatiofis; one— 
the RovfsS was passed, but, In view of ths new 
Govtrnm^ o/Inita Aa (1919) was never put into force. 

'fbe of the Rosjstt Act evoked a storm of in* 

dignant protest and led to a percent ag^taCton which 
brought to the front of tbe pohtical arena one of tbe most 
remarkable and most iBscrutafale personalltiBS who have 
ever appeared In India. Whether Mr. GandH Is primarily 
saint or schemer, postw or patriot, is not for the present 
^(^nter_perhaps for any on^to dctemune. He is ub* 
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demaMy astute, aad to vanity ai»d 9aK-a«uraDce are as 
evident as his sinceriiy; but the rekvant fact u that by 
untold miDions d Hmdus he is veceoded as the iiafugma 
CM ' Great Soul', that he has acquired aji unpataUeled id* 
fluancs among them, and has inspired his immediate 
dieaplaa with a devoftoo whidi only strong chaiactsc tan 
evc)ce.‘ 

An English'traJned banister by profession. Mr. Gandhi, 
lor more than twenty yeaia (i 893 -t 9 M)» resided in South 
Africa, and b^des a courageona hgbt against £he plague 
Bpidsmic in Johannaaborg in 1904, rendered valuable ser¬ 
vice in a non-combatant capacity daring the Boer War of 
1699, and the Zulu revolt b 1908. 

It was, bowovtf, as ths champion of (he ri^s of the 
Indian Inmigrants in Soerth Africa that Mr. Gandhi first 
atOacted public notice and, fncidectnlly. came into con¬ 
flict with ^ law, 'The passing of the Asiatic Law Amend' 
ment Ordinance in Natal (1906) led him to initiate, and 
fordgtit years successfuliymaijitain, a Tassive Resiatance' 
movement amoi^ the Indians in Sooth Africa. He has 
repeated the experimeot on a vastly extended scale 
In India to which in 1914 he returned. 

I The agitation against the RotriOl Act gave hhn bis 
' first opportunity, and he seised it with coosummate 
ability. Two yean kter (1920) 'Tilak's death left vacant 
ths tudership of ths Congress Extremists; Mr. Gandhi 
komediately asouiaed it. But he duclums political 
weapons: his sword is that of the spwt. Idalerial progress 
of every kind he regards as the Devil’s work, and if he 
detircs the expolslon of ibe English from India, i( is not, so 
he avare, fceause they are Eo^ish, but because they have 
acted as the Devil’s agents in d#d»wg 4 land of primitive 
contentment and peace with tbe screech ot the locoiziotive 
and the motoT'Car, tbe whirr of machinery, and the curse 
of competitive industry. Not that Mi, Gandhi altogether 

I s,Me Uib pbfO f voel te pees, tbm haa eppewed a 
’lipwariae’WXlr CoadU by R. BafB&ve. Tie iLendoe 

193*1. 
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contoiiDs th« devices of modem dvilisatioD. He has 
availed himaslf. for example, of the skill of && F.ngH«>. 
surgeon, and mocb of the suceaa g£ his anti*Bntish 
a^tatioa depends m the snpport of native capitalists aod 
lAdustrialista. But it is evident that he has hlinseK 
'broo^t his bo^ ander^ and we may well bdieve that 
his oltimate Tchance is upon 'soul weapons' and that 
final appeal is neither to force nor to reason, bnt to con* 
science. 

We cennot, however, acqut Mr, Gandhi of gross in* 
accuracy in his readlnf of history, if read it he does; 
oor of palpable perversion of facts, accessible to the 
caeat saperficial student. The iDan who wishes to point 
an economic contrast has no right to be Ignorant of 
economic history; nor can jnisrepreseotation be oicused 
by reference to inspiration. Kow Mr. Gandhi faces the 
obstinate problems presented by the task of consHcutional 
reconsttnction will presumably be revealed In the *"Qt 
Report of the Round Table Conference. 

^at Conference is tlie penultimate link in the chain 
of events which started, with the Montagu>Cbehiialord 
Report, and to the ictennediate links we must now tum. 

in February 19x9 Mr. Gandhi launched his Civil Dls* 
obedimice Campaign—an advance npoD paaalve reustaoce, 
which was followed almost immediately, In siiiister 
sequence if not direct cooseqaesce, by renewed outbreaks 
at Delhi, Ahmadabad, Amritsar, and oths places. The 
meet violent di 5 turbancsa occurred in Gujarat, Mr. Gandhi's 
native Ptovlnee, and at Amrltai, near Lahore, where a 
very formidable Hung was queUed by the drastk action 
taken by General Dyer. The Amritsar Incident bas been 
very variously judged: It was fln Carlyle's phrase) no 'rcee* 
water surgery', but it may be that, though it cost hundreds 
of lives, it saved thousands; that even if General Dyer 
temporarily lost his bead and finally his job, he saved a 
Province. Anyway, the scale of the disturtfances may be 
jodged by the fact that in connemoQ with the outrage In 
Lahore and Amritsar no fewer than «joo persons were 
n R 
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briju£ht to trial. With the Wp 

frf mutulUw order gwduaUy wetea^ 

SSl^totadforacox«der»bkp^heW tretW 

r«to 5n ewE\ w« murd«d, ai»dhi»»on ^ 

first «t ot thear* Amir was to tachia atta^ upon the 
north^t froQtiet <rf India. ^ 

•Whftber the Amir waa achD| m sympaQiy wita the 
ava Ksohediafiw loorement in India; whether be was 
iodted to activity by tbe agenta of Bolshevist Russia: or 
whether bis action was due to the KhaJHate agitation, then 
at its height, and the xestlaseneea which pervaded the 
Moslem world, matters little. The moment was evidently 
^«ll chosen. The Indian army was war-weaxy and in 
proce» ot danobiliaation: it bad loat many ol its best 
afficere'pfopagandahad dooeitaixiadiouswjrk among the 
tiibeamen of the frontier; many of the ktegolar trccpe 
Teemited from these Iribeaincn were dlaaffected ad 
4«Hrted with their arms to the enemy; the Punjab itself 
was seethh^ with the a^t of revolt But the situation 

was promptly handled, and in August terms of F«C6 were 

dictated to the Amir at Rawal^n^. The subsidy gran^ 
10 the Amir was withdrawn, as was the priviTege of mi« 
porting amis and raimitlons into A^hanistan throogh 
India: a Stilish Cenomisrioo was to rec^ the frontiei at 
some disputed points; but. on the other hand, the Amir 
was freed from British tutelage as regards his forden 
relations, AH was weh. But that the war was no mare 
parade' is attested by the fact that at one time nearly 
350,000 troope were m the fteld 
Undeterred by the Afghan War, by the epadcmlc of 
C0««^ dhordo, sod by Civil IHsofcedience; undeterred abo by an 
i£?aa anxious post.war Mtuatlon at home or by the diffKuhies 
rors of denobtlisation, the Imperial ParEament proceeded to 
em bod y in legfrlation the main recoounendatbns of the 
Montagu-Qielmsford Report. The paitiamentary aitua- 
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tioR Was Such as to encourage courageous, ii ooC reckless 
legislation. The Coalition Government \mdsr the leader- 
sWp o* Mr. Uoyd George aod Mr. Bonar Law had recently 
(1918) been cetunitti lo power by an immense majority, 
tb« Liberal party was divided between the two sides of the 
Kaoaa ; the Socialists could offer no efiectivo oppoation, 
even bad the Icgidation bean less to their likiDg than it 
was; the ConservatiTe revolt against Hr Lloyd George, 
tboogli foreshadowed, had not materialised. The Govern- 
merit had practically airee hand, and one of the fuatfruits 
of that freedom was the passing of the CovmrnMii ef India 
AO. 

This Act, as Six John Simon has truly observed, ‘is one 
of the most complicated constituticcia] uistniments which 
has ever been devised’•^the cotapllcatioc hdng largely 
due to the attempt ‘ at one and the same moment, both to 
expend the powers of the Provinces and to create rspre- 
sectative Institotions at the c«ntrs’>' 

About the Prsambls, however, there is no ambigoHy. 

It readirms, in the clsareet possible terms, the ‘declared ^***®M*. 
policy' of 'responsible government in Briti^ India as aa 
nitegnl part of the Empire', and also the conditions 
implicit in the Declaration of so Augnst 1917. They are: 

( 1 ) Progress in giving effect to [the policy afRrmed in 19x7] 
can only be achieved by successive stages: (li) 'the time 
and manner of each advance can be determined only by 
Parliamcat upon whom lies responsibility for the welfare 
and advancement of the Indian peoples'; ^u) 'the actbn 
of Partiament in snch matters most be guided by the 
co-operatioo received from those on whom new oppor- 
tunitiea of service will be conierred, and by the eoctent to 
which ii is found that confidence can be reposed in their 
sense of refiponsibilityFinally the Preamble declared 
that ‘ concnirently with tbe gradual development of self- 
governing institutions in the Provinces of India it is 
expedient to give to those Provinces in provincial matters 

' Maefa t>i« ebarwt MpeeftM o( tt will fo«ad cb Sir J, $1900*8 
7ki CeMsWMtM 9 / (Lodwig HoDd Lottwra, I9se)« 
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the law^ rM«sa« ^ indcpen 4 «»ce ol the Govanment 
of Ipdifc wWcb fc eooustfible with the dischMge fay the 
Utter of its own rwpocMWHtle*’. 

The Jenjuage i» cumbroue, but the meaning is quite 

deaf Nor can ajiy thoughtful paeon now doubt that the 

alateonaniike method of fartrling the probkm would have 
been to confine the Act of 1919 entirely to Provrnoal 
Government; to watch for an adequate period the results 
oi any experiment* it was decided to nuke, and to propcee 
no change in the Central Government nnlil the Province? 
hid proved thonsalvse worthy of their new poweia. 

That this would have failed to »iisfy ’advanced' 
opinion in India is true, buteodidtheschoDsemhodiedin 
the Act. Nothing could have been colder than the racep- 
Uon given to the Act of 1919 by the Congrass party. 

As it was, the changes sfiecfedmProrinQalGcpvenment 

d»i ^ were tar mi« important than th«em the Central Govern* 
ment. In the nine Governor’s Provinces, govermnoit 
was faeoceforward to be based on the prioaple of Dyarchy, 
ct a division of the funcrioo* of goveninisit into two 
eections. Certain subjects—such a* police and the ad* 
tnioistration of iuatUe, and urigation and land revenue— 
were reasrvtd for the exclusive jurhdictbn of the Governor 
and hs Executive CoundDors, some Indian and some 
British, who, thougbofficial members of the provindal legla* 
lature. were rtfponable, not to it but solely to the Gov«m- 
ment. Other subjects, such as ednesrion, public health, 
agriculture, local goTEnunent, public works, and like 
matters, were Irtut^med to the control of miniaters choteo 
ftom and responsible to tbs local legiatature, or Legislative 
Counol. The LegUative CouDcil* were to contaiii at least 
JO per cent of elected members. It should be added that 
for the doe perfonnance of his functions in respect of tbs 
rsswsaj subjects the Goveraor can, in the last resort, make 
finandai aad le^atlve provision against the will of the 
le^sbture. 

It was contamplated that if the new system worked 
satisfactunlj the range of transferred subjects should be 
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mrtPTiAwi . UQtil uJtimatoly tlw a 

be haaded ever to nspcnsiUe nmdstBe, irtio, 
proved bithfol m few tldap saJdy be «i <rwle 4 

withmaoy. Bow fax tbesebopceluve been realised stoM 
by tbe Scatotory CooimiaiMi, the ^pcetmeot of wUdi, 
eiter % period cd tea yan' experxDeat. wee gedfic alt y 
provided for m (he Act. 

The chaa^ c&cted bjthc SupresM GovcnniMDt, thou^ c«o«i 

con^deabie, were reMivety vioapartejil. The peisd^ 
of Dyarchy wee oot exCttded totfae Su{raie G weruiu ait. 
to which forty-«ewe& 'catral* snbfects, soch as Defence, 
Forei^ Retatwrw, Priatwevv wrth the ladiaa States. 
CiBUBns, CchiagF and Cnrrwocy, CoanniiucetMns, F^ce 
aitd Civil and Crinuml law, «^e by the Act reserved. 
Executive evtbcctty is still vested ia the Vkcroy tad his 
Eaecirtive Cooeefl, of sevea beads of Depart* 

ments', appetoted by the CrawD, and re^MDStble not to it 
button rjydafrm . 

The Central Lf^Blatnre of two Ho<aes the 

Cooadl cf State and the Legadative Asse&Uy or Lowa 
House. The Coondk of State ■■■'-^**** of 60 ttembas, of 
wbese 34 are elected on a my naari e Je d haochite: the 
are nooiBated, ud not mtn so d inay be 
offtdals 

The AsBDldy a madi lar^ majority of 

elected msmhva—104 exit of 144. Th^ are directly e lec t e d 
by ccestitoeoM wlddi. thoi^ aormonsly big, contain 
f>T i})~6^fmPMO (ludsi fiiiiiiliiaHii huthiii i iniiprr nf 
the electmte of the United Kbigdoin. The ri^t ol 
legialatioo, tnclndiDg is vertrd crdinsrily in the 

L^islatnre. bnt m uJ e r to prevent a rifwdVxdr in ad* 
misistratiofi the Vkeny is em pcee cr ed, wboi neceSBary, 
to < . > vfii M e th». wS at the Legislature both in regard to 
grants of sDpf^ and ocdiBBry le^dstioe. Expertetcehas 
proved the necessity Rr this ngreCtaUe but wrenti il 
precaatioaary [vuvisiam 

Simflaxly. the Sopmim G omiuueu t as a vdiole has 
poven of superinteodoice. direetkm. and control over tlie 
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Froviocial Gorenunents m respect oT &11 ibe m«rvcd 
8abi«cts. 

There bu also bees eetabltshed, w connexion witb the 
Supreme Government, an Indian PrlTy Council ‘es n 
of hwiouriAC end cmploTUig ripe wisdoa and 
meritorioiB aervice'. 

Ths fijrlber provided for a Chamber of Prlncoa 

io form a link between the Indian States and the Britiah 
Qtiwiuaent Of the Ruling Flincan, :o$ axe entitled to ait 
in the O^amba in their own right: la? oi the amallef 
States are Kf«ee«nted by is members. Koibinf could 
testify more eloquently to the cocfld eo ce sow reposed by 
the Paramount Power in the loyalty of the Native Princes 
dun the iDstitutian of this Chamber. Fomurly U was the 
pclicy of the British Ra) to role bydlvidingpotential rivals. 
Byt^dallberate action of the Raj the Princes have now been 
eiKOoraged to mutual consultation and eoBunon acticn. 
iMnnn. imposing coostitutionAl acheme was 

tucce^fmnaUy inaugurated on 21 February 1921 at I>eUu by 
***^' H.R.H. tbe Duke ot Connaught, on behalf of the King- 
Emperor. Ibe Act of 1919 had done htlle, if anything, to 
condbate the Coi^is party, who resolved to boy^t 
the alecrioBS to (he new Councib in la opening (he 
Chamber, however, tbe Duke of Connaaght toci occaaoc 
* to repudiate In the most emphatic manner (he idea that 
the administration ol India hu been or ever can be based 
on principies ot force oc terrorism'. 

Later in the sama year the Prince of Wales visited 
India and was received with an enthirriasa uhichevenUr. 
Oandbi, despite bis utmeet endeavours, conldonly partial^ 
quell. Tbe mere eSoct to do re did, however, provoke 
street codlids. no(ab^ In Bombay, which caused serious 
loss of life. But the tept iHowed by the Government to 
Ur.GandhiWBSoowruniujigoot Inxqsshe was arrested, 
tried, and sentenced to aix years' imprisonment, though 
two years later, after a eerions operation for appendicitis 
(when be wiady availed himself ^ European sldll). he was 
released. For the next five yojs he lived in retiremeat. 
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'The pssisteDt ID Bft lirft Tniiia asolil hardly 

hATe &il«d to caitfe sane ateasae ai disqoietiide end 

unrest sjQOBg the Rokrs of the ZodknStafis. Isthes^ole 

Snpire there was no more loysl dcfDBit **»•*» Rolen, 
they bed pneed it acaitt and egein, end oewRKR coQ- 
clnavefy dun in the Worid Wax. Bvt the efiorts of the 
Monta^-CheliDSfdrd Repert to dMuih (be cantenbnest 
of the Indaafl pesssntTf. even if 00I7 partisHy succ^fol, 
inevitably reseted j:p<B the sobjects of du l«*^^ia^t State, 
The RukK abo «eie natmOy po tlU be d by the con- 
ra*Biiipt toaghatioo embodied iatbe Act of 1919, and the 
pesUtent de(BS2>d of Cod^res for couip l eie 'Dooinke 
Sutos*. 

What, if diis wee cmnisdeJ, would be (be postkio ct 
the Princs vu A au tbe new Dranrinww? Tb the Einf* 
Emperor tbeir loyalty vis miqoestkeiedi tbeir tnwties 
were with his; to ban tb^ ecood in a quan-feodatory 
relatioD. DiSealt and deheatt as tbe Flatlom betwem 
tbe Crow n and tbe Prioees sosc, at tr"****! inevitatfy be, 
whoe voold they stand vith aa Indian PiAasnect and 
Cetdnet at Delhi ? The (han^ dananded by (be Indian 
CoDgteSB wodU nrmesrTly cute, screewo. many tech¬ 
nical questions a&ctsf the Pfinees, as to vtakh they 
desired enli^tenment luf rcastusinob 

According, at tho raqom t a «*w»n Cosmittce was, 
in December 1927. ap^noitefl, oodo the chsimaAsbip 
of Sir Har f f ipt Better, a Crril Sovut <d ion^ and 
varied experisDCC. Tbe Ceomdrtcc wis mstmeted {0 to 
report apem tbe relatMOSh^ b et ween the Paramount 
Pewo and the states vilb partiealar reference to 

tberi^tsaadoU%aCnisarisiiig£rc«B: treaties, ea^age- 
mecta a nd mz^ds; and mage, s uflaan ee , and other 
cames; ^ Co toqoim iirto tbe 

relations Aiitisb India and the Stats and to .., 

make rsconuzteDdatMUS ,.. for ttasr adprtfmwit*. 

Tbe RepKCt of the CcanmiCCee. pubfahed in lysp* ^ 
not ^ve complete aatMactisi to the Mncee. In the Cask 
of Panmountcy the Comuttee ennfewed failure 
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AU tliey cwild 8»y *».' PaiamountcyinMi remAui par»- 
moiMt: it roust foM its obligation*. The Priocas would 
cootbuie lo ajoy complete autonomy, so long m they 
governed their f>eopie well,'' and they would aot be handed 
over to a new Indian 'Dominion' witboot their own 
consent. This was the vital point; on poinU of detail, and 
in regard to certain technical matters the Fri&cee expieued 
themselvm as dissAiafiad with the Report, but since the 
meeting of the Rottod Table Coafereoce these have been 
overehadowed (thongh not disposed of) by the larger 
pwbkm ol Fcderalion, and do not, therefore, call for 
further comment. 

Two paints, however, emerge indisputably clear. On 
the oos hand, all engagements made between the Crown 
and the Piincs will be scnpulotialy fulhUed, nor will the 
^ caDed upon to surrender any portion of their 
autonomous r^ts except as part oi a nkniaty Federal 
pact: on the oUur band, the Princes will have nothing to 
do with ajiy proposals for the foture govenunoat of India 
whMi do not 'proceed upon the initial basis oi the British 
connexion',’ end they are determined to remain 'ns- 
fliachingly etaonch and loyal to the King-Emperor'.’ 
n* Ahnest sidiultansously with the appointment of the 
Indian State Conunittae the Royal Comnussioo, provided 
■1A&. tor In the Act of 1919, was appointed, under the cbaiiraan* 
shipof Sir John Simon, to inquire 'intotbeworltiDgof the 
system of goverameat, the gnTwtb of educatfon, and the 
development of representative institutions in British 
Indiaand to report' as to whether and to what extent it is 
desirable to establish the prindple of rosponaible govern* 
Dent, or to extend, raodify, or reatrict the degree of 
rmponfi^ government then existing therdn*. 

The Comimaaion, nmuatiitg oi sevm members of the 
Imperial Parliament—two peers and five commooera— 

liea • iDa»lai*taA7«mta*P«nac«atfo*«ti4dlnttf1a««4ia«4bSM 
CUM, IMM7 la tb« —**— SCata. 

* SfoMa aMMeeacly ^aiaeS a Chaabof at Priaeca (Pdavary 1909). 

' BJ 1 . na UahanjaS of BiSbiw atBoafciv (S^t. >7cS]. 
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paid two viautp India, the fim kstia^ bon 3 F«fcmaiy 
192A tg 31 Marcb. and the aecood from ix Ootoba to 
13 Ap^ 192^ TZm rrnimiiair' p ^ lodian repre- 

senUtivts. bW cn arrivifi^ n Iiyiw^ iavical tbe two 
Hou«cn of the Crntral to fallow the esafflf4e(rf 

the Imperial Piriuraene. aul choose woi rcrveaeafativK 
from amceg th^ nonffirael nw^>^ to meet tbe firitfrh 
Cofflmisstonera m 'Jofat Free CcntoaMp'. p yh Pro- 

vindal Lestsfatore was invited £0 do fikevse. TheL^ida- 

tive Aasemh^ decHaed tlw invitation: hot tbe Coondl of 

State eleeted three membn of ita body, the Vktt^ added 

a fourth memher of CooncS, and frvw menbert of tbe 
Aasemhly, and ibia Indiao CffitiaJ Cooimcnee cxH^ented 
with the British CoimniafafKe and wctb Pmvu^J Con- 
initteee, ranihily appointedio all bet ou ^tbe Govemcr's 
FTO^^ncea. The Report of the T~ 4 {|p Central Gsmsittee 
was prefiented to Fartiajnent in 2929 (Cmd. 3451}, and tbe 
Repots of tbe Proeioda} Conmxtteee wtwe prmeoted zn 
Z930 as Tcdimie iu of tbe SutnU e y CoDinBoo Repert 
(Cmd. 3572). 

The latto Report was iafoedm Joan 1930 in two parte, 
and was followed DO fewer (baa faarteen sapplemeatary 
Tolomea coctamingiDaDoraAdasabmrtted fay the Govern* 
ment of India az>d tbe Goveram’s Ruviu cee, official a nd 
noiHoffidal evidence, &c. 

B e twe e n the poUicatkm of tbe two parts of tbe Report, 
there was a foctni^bt's mtaraldencned. sad meet wi^y. 
to give the tetiab pobtic an opportuaity of studjdng the 
MfuiiUnnt of tbe prabdem praated to the Commisafansn. 

of snrveymg the constihjtifBa!, administra¬ 
tive. fjnanf'o^ atvT systius befoR per¬ 

mitted to lean, or called upon to pdge. tbe rfcommgnda- 
tions pot forward by tbe CMDffiisekio. Astoedncafkwi.the 
task ^ coadoctiDE a speeiai inqiiBy into (be progres made 
m tbie held had ben delegated to an Aozfliajy Ccnunittee, 
and the results of th« inveetigaCiooswere poUished witb 
an loterim Report of the in October 1929 

(Cmd. 3407). 

Du 


00 
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Tbe voliijn« pf tEe CommissioD *4 raaifi Report 
(Cmd. 326i3} coQtftifM<i a masteily surv^. histodul and 
analytical, of cofidiiiom in British India It laid bare 
certaiA 'stabbora iact> which no ajnount of rhetoric or 
to abstract priiKiplea can alter'.' Kor could there 
be any two opinions as to tho value of thii survey. 
The reception accorded to voluioe 1 of the Report 
was. consequently, reniarfcabk for ite onaiumity and 
cordiality. 

Gawei It uofonunately, otherwise in regard to volume u 
{Cmd. 3569) which, after e^cplefning the general priocipJea 
ispon whkb the Coimntssioners bae^ thau proposale, |«o- 
to set forth those proposals m detail Among the 
genenlprifidplestwoor three stand out pre*eniJnent. The 
first is that 'fodian osHosaiism is a phenomenon which 
cannot be disregarded by the raUn either of British India 
or of the Indian Statee*. A second ai^rme that it is 'only 
under a federal system that the sentiment underlying 
the [nationalist] movamrat can be given elective expres* 
y fo p' The ultimaie Constitution most, thorafore, have 
regard to 'a future development when India as a whole, 
not merely British ladia, will talce her T^ace among the 
constituent States of theCommonwealib of Nations onited 
under the CrowD.* Any new Constitution should, nvoreover, 
avokl rigidity artd 'shoold as far M possibly contain within 
itself provision for its own development'. Nor should it 
necessarily be too slavishly imitative of the English Cos- 
stitution. 

'Bntlsb peilisitieetarisrD in India k.' as du Carannsiuonere 
|U(lyobservc,‘atnftalatiiM, SDdin evoi the teet tnnslstians 
the uW-uLial meaning is apt to be lose. ... While Che priociples 
and pncbca of the Briti^ parbaiBsntary system are sceepted 
by educated Indians as the best exar^Ie of democracy in 
setion, they are being appMed m a cottitry where the condi¬ 
tions and Rieotsi bsNt at the people are very di^rent.' 
fiecou- Tbe specific recoouDeadatioAS of the Comniieslon as (o 
uMig. future government of India may be roughly and briefly 
' Pot a nmeuiy oi (Kms 'etubten laeu' e(. snfm, pp. 
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93 foflc^; as r^ardi PriTvineul Govsii- 

ments;^ 

{Q abciitioo at djuiiiy; (o) iotrodocttei oi 
'Sasponsjbfe Gweminaxt ', with oq ths 

BnCish modd. bot wHh a nacrvatiao at eiD«rfenc; 
powers to the Covecw; (m) as estCDded frsAchiae for Uu 
Pnmncial Legialaturas bat a Dotmoaoca of CoamsDal 
Electorates for tbe protcctioo of importMit raiooiitaes 
'nniww a2>d ontfl a gictinaut cubereaebed upon a better 
method'; and^apgoesBoafotcceHtiluttoiialrevteonby 
tbe abject alv^s to the prMectfod of the 

n^ts of rmoorities. 

' J^espooeifaAsly ’ thos folly and franUy <‘*■»f****"^ to the 
Provincial GcvonniKnta b not, bowsw, to extend to 
tbe Central Execotive wUeh B to ranaio ID the haodaof the 
Vkeroy and ofe m asta s re^wiaibte. as. at present, to htm. 

Tbe Central Lefislatore is to consist <rf two Hooses: (0 
the legislatiTe Asses^ to be taesieetoth stykd tbe 
* Federal Assembly ’ and to be recoBsci toted 00 tbe basts of 
the repi eaeuUititaa of the P iov iatea and otbes areas m 
British India accordiDg to prt p**'**^ Utfsbes reprcseat* 
ing Goranics's Pruvioco are to he elected by Provincial 
CoDDcils by tbe laetbod erf proportktial repeesentatio^- 
thus ensuring the Tepr a seotatioD of mloarlty cottimunitks. 
In other areas dectioo is to be' by methods ^^uopnaie in 
each case'* Tbe Federal Assembly will coothiua to include 
o£ 5 caal members of ’such members of the 

GorerBcr-GenenTs (Wterfi as sat in Che luiwar Hoorn, 
tegether with twelve otbo' nominated Dsnbes*. 

The Upper Bow <v *Conn^ of State’ b to retain its 
piesrt title and Hs eaistiQf fazDctinns and to eoosist, as at 
present, of coniiDated meenbwa and members elected by 
a proceae of iodinct ekedoB by the Proviodal Second 
Cbunbecs, wbee they exist, asd ebgwb e r e by tbe Pro* 
vindal Comefla. 

Tbe constitutsonal stnetan is to be crowned by a 
Council Greeter India, endowed with 'cimsaltative and 
deliberative fsDCtkes’ in regard to a mhednled list of 
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'iDBtten conmoo concsrn' to tho Sr&te» and British 
India. This Cdmicil is definitely d<wignwi as a beginning 
IB the pfocess which may lead to the Pederation of Greater 
lodU, but the CoicmissioBars emphatically endorse the 
caution uttered by the Xndiaji States {Butler) Committee 
against forang the pace towards Federation. 

The recommeftdatioQS ot the Comimssoners In r^axd to 
Finance^ to the High Courts, the Civil and other Services, 
Defence aad the HEfCiry cetabiehmeets can only be use* 
fully studied m the R^ort itself. Burma, it should be 
added, is to be separated from India. 

Tbit the Report oi seven CoiBinisstonen, representing 
all three partia in the State, should have been unanimoua 
a ssrdy a remartabJe trlliute to the tact and skill of its 
Chainnart. 

Aenf In India the Report is said to have been 'condemned 
^^unread'. If that be the case there must have been a vast 
amoimt of ooeccnomic expeoditore.' 

Condetniied its raoommandaitons undeniably were by 
the extremists, though they were generally wdcomed by the 
minority communhias. Aa to the GovoiuneDt of Indian 
the Viceroy ia Comcil—their views, were pobllahed. on 
14 November 1930, in a Blue Book known as the 'Smla 
Dii]iatch'(Cniil370o). They accepted as an ultimata Ideal 

an All-li»dia Fedoration, while laying perhaps even greater 
stress upon the 'ultimate' than did the Statutory Com* 
mw)oners; but the main divergence betwceo the views of 
the Govenmeat of India and the Commia^oners concerned 
the structure of tho Central Execotive and rts relation 
to the Central Legialatare. The Commiseioners while con* 
deoniog, and proposing to abolish, 'dyarchy' in the Pro- 
vioces, had appeared to recommoid eomething like it at 
the Centre. Lord Irwin and he colleagues expressed the 
opinion that the propoeaU of the CommissiM 'can hardly 
produce the strong Central Goveroaient which they desire 
to see’, though the diflersnce between the 'dualism' 

> tl« {««« ttia 16.000 spM e< vcj. I aad smo o| (1 have 
b«eA MAI to bSie. 
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preferred by the Viceroy In Conncil and the 'dyarchy' at¬ 
tributed to tbe ri^tinn ie<innT g j| father to discern. 

But as the work of the Conunissionefs drew to a dose, they 
bad been imiielled to make so^eatioQS to His Uaiesty's 
Government, the adoption of which was destined to modify 
profoundly the whole situation, and, in a sense, to sidetrack 
their own Report, 

In the course of their invesdgatione the Connsiasioners 
bad become more and more' impressed by tbe imposability 
of conaiderinf tbe ccn&titutional problems of British I nd ia 
without taking into account tbe relations between British 
India and the Indian States'. But as the Chairman of the 
Commisnon pointed out in a letter to tbe Prime Minister,’ 
It would be necesary if the Government approved 'this 
possibly extended mterpreCation ’ of tbe terras of reference 
to revise tbe scheme of procedure to be followed after tbe 
presentation of the Report Tbe Commissioners soggestfid 
the 

‘setting op of some serf of Conference after the Reports of the 
Statut^ Ccmuuanon and the Indian Ceotrsl Cocuoiltea have 
been made, conndered, and poblidied . . . and that in this 
CosJereoce His Majesty's Government should meet both repre* 
soitatives of Indis and representatives of the States... 

for tbe purpcce of the greatst possible measare of 

agreement for tbe final piopoaels which it would be tbe duty 
of His Majesty's GovefnineDt to eubniit to Parliament.'* 

Ur. Ramsay Macdonald, having consulted tbe leaders of 
the other parties, concurred, on their behalf and on that of 
His Uajesty’e Government, In the suggestion made by tbe 
Statutofy CcfTunissioners.* 

On 31 October 1929 tbe Victroy, Lord Irwin, having 
lately returned from England, where he bad held 'pro¬ 
longed consultation' mth His Uajesty's Government, 
made an historic anaouncemeat; 

‘In view of the doubts which have been expressed both in 
Great Bntain and India regarding the inLerpictarioa to be 
) i« Oct (Sse. aed et Oftdal Rapen el ParUeoeetery Psbecei. 
veL sM> ae. so 1* Deceabs 1931) 

* i,«n« to Sir John Suaea 23 Oet 1999, ep. A« 9 wt, i. xQv, 
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on the inWitions ctf the Briiisb GovoDiDSiC in enacting 
i^e SUtute of X919 1 ain antborisod, on behalf of Hie Majesty's 
GoverfiosQt, to Male clasfly that io tlieh judgement it is 
rniphcft in thfi dedanttoa ^ 1917 tbet the Datura! isu« of 
lo^’s cQoetihirkmal ptu g iea , as there CTft tei apieted, le the 
atcajooeBt of Dominkiii Status '' 

The \lceroy at tbe same time annouiued the dedsioo of 
the Goverruneot to summon the Conference referred to 
above. The ConfereDwaseemUed on le November 1930. 

* C«Mra t/SiA* SavMrdBisy, a> Oct. 
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THE ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE AND AFTER 


THIS book has been concerned with tb« gene^ and de< 
Telopmeat of a problem unique in tbe history of Political 
InatitutioDS. It opened with a reference to the attempt to 
work out a solutioD of that problam by means oi a coo* 
fereiKe between tepceaentativea of aD claseea and Intaests 
in India and of all parties in tbe Imperial Parliainent. 
With a farther reference to the wwk ol that 'Roond 
Table’ Conierenca (1950-I) it may approftfiately dose. It 
must be said that in the first aearion of the Conference 
(November 1931) the Indian National 

Congress Party was not oSdaliy represeoted. since it had 
refused to participate save oc the condition that the 
Conference should be oiled ’ not to when Dominion 

Statns ahoiUd be esCabliahed, but to frame a scheme of 
DecainioQ Status for India’. Apart from tbe ambiguity 
attaching to the term ‘ Dominion Status’,’ it is evident that 
no such conditfon coold be accepted by those who were 
responsible for the summoning of tbe Conference. In the 
second session of the Conference (Septembec-December 
1931) the Congress Party was r^>resented"^ 09 t faithfully 
and characteristIcaJly by Mr. Gandhi. 

Apart, however, frani the partial and temporary excep* 
tion of the Congiese Party, the Round Table Conference 
has bees throughout representative of all parties to India 
and Great Britain: but it is no disparagement to other 
delegations to say that the Conference is raemorable, 
and will be accounted historically signjlicant, mainly by 
reason of the strong delegation representative of the 
lodias States. Without the free aeseot of the Princes 
there can be no final solution of the problem which forms 

• ll hu npntadb MMmd thtx tha SMtuf* ^ 

( r i i«ii» K<t) « 4*aai«tr»i itdaSn«eP«">iste but oely'la this 

Aot* sod ptr HoC tts Waitiiriiulfr 

attempu to d«lM Denlales 
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Uie mlqect of thii book. On tbstt point oo one has boeo 
mc^e emphatic than LoM Irvin. 

‘I make oo *»«[ crt my ^ri€«r/ he uid. spnkiss In June 
1919/that in any prepoMls that may be made It Is eoeenti^ on 
ewy ground of policy ""d a<^ty, to cany the tree aasest of 
the Rolinf FAcea of India, and thal any nggestion thal the 
tmty N^a vhieh the Frlnea are accnalomed to r^ard u 
uerouftct cin be lightly »t aalde Is only cakoiated to postpone 
the sokticB that we ae^.' 

Uore antboritatiTe, more solemn io its ocoaioo. end 
iDore precise in its terms, vas the asscraace given on be* 
kali of the Rii^'Emperorby the Duke of Coimaagbt when 
ni 1921 he iMaiurated the Chamber of fYiacea. The 
King'Empsror’a Prodaffiatlofi read by mduded the 
foUovuig pasBB^: 

*lo aiyfecser Prodamatien I repented the aseuraoee, pren 
00 DUJiy occaaiMu by my Royal Fredecaiaon aod mysalf, of 
my detemuDation evet to maintaiQ uoimpeiied the prtrilsgas, 
lights, and dignities of the Fruca of t"< 4 i» Princes may 
r^ assured that tins pledge remains inviolate and invioiabie/ 

Kothing has happened Since ic^i to Impair in any 
degree the invioUUtfty of that pledge. Uuch on the con* 
trary has happened to accentuate its significance. 

Iq order to appredate the sigiudcance of these sta.te* 
merits, it nay be eonvenlent to indicate hriefiy the present 
poaltion at the Indian States and thair Rulers. 

)0 Tha Slates are not, as a rule, of any great antiquity. 
Only a few. such as Mrwre, Tangos, and the Rajpot State. 

* are niforior in antiquity to the British Raj; moM at them, 
as already indkateil arose on the roiiis of the Mog ul 
Empire in the eighteenth century. Numbeiinf 562 In ail 
they occupy two fifths of the area of India and cootrfbare 
sane 80.000^ to ia total population. Hyderabad, the 
laigtet of them (82.700 square mOtf), is nearly as big as 
Greet Britain, though its popoJatlen it leas than 13,000,00a 
Kashmir, as large if not larger than Hyderabad, pcesessea 
only a quarter of its population. Mysore, with rather leas 
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tlua 6^000,000 mhabituits, 2ias an area of 29,460 squai« 
miles. 

Threa-fonrtba of the total population of the Indian Setattaos 
States are concentrated in tbe loS States tbe rulers of 
idikh arezoembers of the Chamber of Princes In thatr own 
right. Of iheae, fortj^ of the moat important 'have actual 
Tftetiea with the Paramount Power. A larger number 
have some form o< engagement cr "Sanad", l,e. a conca* 
non Of acknovriC(^ein«nt of anthority or privilege, 
generalty coupled with conditions proceeding from the 
Paramount Power. The remainder enjoy in some form or 
anetbar racognltfon of thair status by the Crown.' ‘ The 
rnlosof zayamaUer States are represented in tbe Chambec 
of Princes by twelve members of their order elected by 
thonselvea. The reoiaiaifig327 'Statee' have an aggregate 
population of less one miHlan and vary in size down 
to'Eetales’ of a few ao^ovmedby 'petty chieftains and 
others who esiexcise no jurisdictional powersGeegraphi- 
caDy tbe States do not form a compact temtoiy but 
'dovetail into tho various provinces of British India'; 
tbeh frontiars have, as a rule, bera aTbitmily determined, 
and tbe mam arteries of commonientien constantly pass 
in and out of State temtory. Nor are the States, as a 
rule, homegeneoQS In respect either of creed or race. In 
some cases, as in Chat of 'our faithful ally' H.E.H. the 
Nisaoi of Hyderabad, a Uoelem Prince rules a population 
predomisnntly Hindu; in others, as in Kashmir, there Is a 
Hindu Prince while the majority of his sabjecU are Moslem. 

There is not less variety In the intemal government of Zeeerui 
the Statee and in the degree of adminatratlve effi c iency 
they have severally attained. In Mysore, for eanirple. (he 
Maharajah has called into bring a regular Ucamecal 
legislatnre! a Legislative COunril and a Representative 
Assembly. Is Hyderabad there Is a small Legislative 
Connei], predominantly official in compceltion. Baroda 
has. in addition to an Eatecutive Council, a Legislative 
Council of twenty^eveo members, of whom ten are elected. 

* 8uBnCcaaiiSKe,LS),aadcf.IndlssStMCoBniR««,pp.x}S64. 
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No fewer jo ol the States haw, e& the Iodise 
St&ta Coomittee p^ted out, 'established legisl&tive 
Councils, most of which are at praent inwiebly of a 
comnltativB nature only; 40 have coostitnted High Courts 
more or less on Eritiah Indian models; 34 haw separated 
ewotive from Tudlctal fuDCliow; 56 have a 6xed privy 
pcme; 46 have started a regular graded cavil list of offiaals; 
and 54 haw pensioii or provident fund schemes'. Other 
States, on the ccAtrary, are almost medieval, net to ay 
patzaarcbal. In their admirdstrative macMoery. 'The 
cstablishmaot in Z9SI of the Chamber ol Princu has 
onqsatMfubiy done something to diminith the con* 
stirational dispafities and to educate the more backward 
mtes up to the level of the mom enUgfitsfled, bnt the 
dispahtyaevertheleespemists. Itwereidletopretendtbat 
this disparity does not present a serious obstacle to any 
schema of Federaikni. To the success of Federal g overn , 
ment few tbuigs are mors fan until I than some degree of 
constitutional homofenmty, a cntain cozomonity of 
political experience. These coitditions are conspicuously 
tqi-Ving in ^ Indian States. Of the osits which may go, 
in the foture, to the making of a iedaralked India some 
have bed no experience whatever of anything but auto, 
crscy i some have leamt to lisp the leseons of liberty: none 
has passed tbroo^ any adei^te apprenCiaship in the 
most difficult of an poUtkal 

In the attitude of the States thaauelvas. there ie. oo the 
other hand, no smbigtrity. The Report of the Statutory 
Commission lays great emphasis upon the 'extremely 
imporCaat conclusion’ reached ^ Htxcourt BuCUc 
CoraiDTttee regarding the of the States, 

'that without thetr ceon sgreeaMct the rights and obllgatjoos 
of the Paramouot Power sheuid not be aasigned to persons who 
•re net under Its contio^for maUnce. an Indian Government 
lA Britisb India repooslhle to an T". 4 tfln Lagklatore. If any 
govoTuneot intbenafuia of sDconnion goveiuruBt ahonldbe 
mostitoted in BnCiah India, foch a govemaent would ckeily 
be a new government restmg on a new and written conatitutKie. 
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... We te«l 'bowl, bowever. to draw atwation to the lesJb^ 
apprehension ot the Princet on tbs score, and to record 
our strong opinioi) that in view of the historKal nature of (he 
relationship between the Panmoont Power the PrinCee, 
the latter should not be tiansfarred witiiout their own agree' 
ment toar?ilaf1rmahip with anew govecn m eat in British India 
rwpontlbie to aa Indian heglalarafe.’* 

That paragTaph tuK^oestionably redected with complete 
accuracy the attitude of the Indian Princee when the 
Butter Committee reported id March date almost 

coincident with the final departure from India of (he on 

But before the Simon Commisaion reported, the Haha* Dedan- 
rajah of Bikaner had made his historic pronotmcement. Sn^be 
Addreasing the Loglalative Aasambly of his own State on 
19 Decareber he said: 5 l.-^ 

'I Icck forward to (he day whan a United India wiU be 
enjo^if^ DominieoStaras ondtf the a^is of the Rltig*E&pefar, 
and the Princes and States will be in (he fullest enjoym^ of 
what is their dne—as a solid federal body in a positioo oi 
ftVuftlita equlity with the federal provincse of Brrtith India.' 
'Federation', he added, ‘is a word which baa no t e rrors for the 
Princes Governments ot the States.' 

The word may have do terrors for them; nor the general 
idea of federation. But to work out the details of a cob* 
structtve scheme was to prove, as We shall see, no easy teak. 

Tbe Statutory Commission presented their Report in Ravad 
Jane 1930, On is November of tbe same yeex tbe King* 
Emperor inaugurated the Round Table Conference at a net. 
put^ ssfi^n in tbs Royal Gallery of the House of Lords. 

It might have been expected that the Confoence which 
owed its existence to the soggestion of the Statutory 
Commissioners would have taken their Report as tbe 
starting«pc^t and basis of Its deliberations. Nothing of 
the sort. 'Tbe Report of a Coounisslon appointed under 
the express provisions of tbe Act cf iQip. as amended in 
xpny, was contemptuonsfy shelved alike by tbe Govern* 
meat and by tbe Confereace. 

* ladUa Scum Cooainaa pp. sc, ss. 
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Uia propa to »dd tb« situation h&d bdtti modiBed 
by momentous prenouDoment of l-onj Irvin fts to 
Domlmcm Stktus, uid by the estrurdinMy qukkenmg of 
tbe pece towards a federal solatioii of the ConstHutionai 
probleu. 

ajuib4ia KiNierto the <3uestion of ao AU'Iodia Federation had 
been inoat cautious^ and tentatiTely approached. 

IfMao* Monta^-Gi^aford Report hardly did more than 
hint at federalism as a remote pcoifcality. Yet lor more 

C CD than one reason the pases^ embodying the hint should be 
^recalled: 

*Oec concepnoii of tbeeventua] hirure of India b 4 sistohood 
of States, seU-goYcnuDg in all matters of purely local or 
provindal intceesC. . . . Over this coDgariaa of States xroold 
presde a ceoQaJ gorenonent taceeaeng^ r^remUairvt of end 
fM^mnNs to tAe ftopU 9} of tkm\ daahng with matters, 
bott bcemal and eetemsl. of omdsms interest to the whole of 
India: acting as erbitsc in Interstate relations, and repre* 
KDtlfii the iotensts of all India on equal tenns with the aelf- 
fowning units of the British Empiie. Is *bic picnire than ia 
a place ahso for the Natire States/ (Para. 349.) 

Certain words in the above passage have been italidaed 
tecaose thay raise (perhaps oainteDtionaily) a point of 
extreme dehcacy, Jf. between tJie two sessions of the 
Roood Table Coofarence, there has been a cooUof in the 
enthiBiiawp for federalism among certain FHacea. It may 
be asenbed to the perception of the fact that a Cantni 
Legiriatore, framed on federeJ hoes, may to be 
‘rfifremiiUve of and responsible to’ not only the peoples 
of British India, but the sobjects of the Indian Princas. 
That any mlmg Prince would tolerate such a iimftatjon of 
hk own autocracy is hardly imaginable Y«t some limita¬ 
tion of the powers of the compooent Stales is of the very 
essence of Fedorahsm. But to this point we shall return, 
i^iu The approach of the Indian States Committee to th« 
questlOB ^ Fedenliofl was at ieaat aa cautious as that of 
ajttM. the Nootagq-CbehDSford Report; 

’ We have kit the dcci opeo they reported, 'to dcoer uoioo. 
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There oetbiag in oor prepOMis to preveat the edoptioa of 
some form of fe^enltDuon.... But rt hes been borne in upon 
Oft uiCTceang powet, as we have studied the problema 
preessteii to us, that there is need for great cantion m di*-al«"g 
with any qcestHi) ot fedention at the present time, so p w t rion - 
ately are the Princes as a whole attsdied to (he maintenance 
in iia mtinty mi min^ttired oj Pw in4iviiu«X iMnignty 
wiAin tktkSUUt*: 

Once again attention may be drawn to the italicuad 
words. 

With the Reports of their predecessors before them the Scon 
Statutory Commissioners dealt In condderable detail with 
the Federal solution. In the course of their investigations 
they became impressed, as we have seen, with the nn- 
wisdorn. if not the impossilMliCy, of framing a scheme for 
the government of British India without reference to the 
relations which might sad should dav^p between British 
India and the Indian States. In view of the geographical 
onity of the Indian peninsula, in view of the loyal accept- 
aace of the suzerainty of the King*Emperor, in view of the 
steady growth of economic unity and of social problems 
common to India as a whole, above all by reason of the 
fact that it is only under a federal system that the senti* 
ment underlying the nationalist movement can be giveu 
eilacUve expression, the Cominissioners were driven 
towards the idea of an All>lndia Federation. The day of 
its reelinatlon might be distant, but they were determined 
'to do nothing to hinder but everything to help its arrival, for 
already there are emar^ng {coblems that cen only be settled 
satisfactorily by eo-operatlM between British India and the 
Stats’. 

T( migbl be pooible.' they proceeded, ’to visualise the future 
of federation in India as the bringuig into relationship of two 
separate federations, one compoeed of the elemanta which 
Dike up British India, the other of the Indian States, We do 
not wish in any way tobe dogmatic oa a matter which mast be 
decided by those ccnceroed. While wehave givee muchattention 
to the subject, we have not received evidenoe from the Rolers 
of the Indian States. We recognise that it is one of the matters 
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which may be wbm the proposed conioancc 

place., , . Wa ar« iochoed ooraelrea to tbiitk that the easier 
and mcK ap«ed 7 appracb M the deamd end can he cbtaioed 
by re uigaiimu i the eooctltutioB of India on a federal baw in 
Mch a a'ay that mdiridoal States or ponpa of State* my have 
dbe OffM^ity of ectwrig ij aoon as they wlib to do ao. 
It appeata to oa that the altemetiva method woold rodnca 
pn^reas to the pace of tbe sloveat Fonbeniiora, wa do not 
believe that in reatcers ot federal concern the States wfl) be 
always railed on one side aod Brttiih India m the other. On 
the contrary, thee aie matten hi which the faitereats of par* 
tiodler Stats Provinens fnore daeily coindde. Whatovec 
maybe the ultimate dedsaoc, it eaeisa to oa that tbe reoeganiaa* 
tkai of Britlih India os a federal bams will prepare the way 
for it.' 

To this conchisioii they were driven partly by the un¬ 
precedented dimsisioos of the problem presented by 
Brft^ India alone. The siae eves of British India rendera 
a miltary Caaatitotkn untbinhalilei 
To ima^e that a cDnaUtatioaal structure sihQble for 45 
millkins of British people mainly ujtem. wiB serve equally well 
for ayo mOlioss of Indians spread over a sub-conctnent and 
Uvugifi half a DiDion villages lauaraaaoDable. IfseH'foven' 
mat is to be areality it must be applied to units of a suitable 
Baa... 

They recoEoiac the difficulty caused by tbe absence of 
natural units out of wiueb to build a Federation, and by the 
great diversity of prevailing in tbe existing 

administratiye areas—areas 'wbwb have grown op almost 
baphaard'.' None the less, all the more, indeed, do they 
conclode that *it is only to a federal structure that suffi* 
dent dastkdty cao be obtained for the unioo of elements 
of diverse internal constitution and of oemmunities at very 
di£ermt atagas of davclopmant and culture'.* 

The R ound Table Conference teas not oiajiy hours 
old before it became msnifest that one question over¬ 
shadowed all others. Delegateswbo repr esen ted 'advanced' 
' Saswpra, ijieq. 

•Aip«rt.>i,p. It. 
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opinion in Bhtuh Indit eontinned to prew for tbs tm* 
mediate coaeggiop of tbo principle of 'Responsibility' in 
tiu CsDtraJ ExecDtivc: other matters such as Daiertoa, the 
cocCroi of external relations, and, above all, conunanal 
difierences, were by no means ignored, but the interest of 
the pobUc and the actlvltiae of the Conference were 
Quickly concentrated with snaring unanimity opon the 
'con&ti iwtfon of a scheme of All*India Federatioa’. 

Fedaralism as a form of polity bristles with difficulties, 
whatever may be the partieolax circumstances of the 
to which the federai paiAciple is to be applied, th^e 
difficulties were bound to obtrude tbemsefves, in ekcef^ 
taonal degree, where, as in India, some of the funda* 
mental conditions essential to the «"<»>••«« of any federal 
do not natunily exist, and where it is no easy 
matter artihcially to create them. To the absence, io the 
case of India, of natural or bistorkal units, such as have 
fbnoed the basis of ail other fedenJ schemes Imown to the 
modem world, attention has siready been drawn. This, 
be It repeated, is a primary condition, andtheabeeiiceof it 
acnentoates tbe difficulty, never slight, of distributing the 
powers of government between tbe central arid local 
authoritiee. Themannerof distributing those powers, and 
the decision taken as to tbe location of the residunJ 
powers, determine the whole character of the federal 
scheme, and laigriy contribate to its success or iailure. 

ElaboraXe r«porta on this and other points, such as the 
structure and comporitioo cf the Legislatoxe. tbe com* 
position, character, powers, and reeponsfbility of the 
Executive, the Federal Court, sod Federai Finance were 
presented to the Conference by the Federal Structure 
Committee, over which the Lord Chancellor (LerdSankey) 
presided 

But the results of pcolouged explorations and much K««atta. 
expert drafting were hardly commenaurate with the pains 
bestowed upon them. The statement made to the Con* 
fereoca at ^ dose of its second session on behalf of His 
Kajeaty’s Qavenmient by the Prims Minister {Ur. Hae* 
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dooAU}.' aad subset^oently widowed by both Houses of 
P*jiiuBent, was resaikable ntha a a etatemenC of . 
dificalUeaeaxunteredthan of resolti achieved. Ibedi£< 
cnltitt might have been diminished, tboogh oat nsDoved: 
ibe resols might have been more deftnite and imposing, 
bad the Confa'Cice followed the wise pncedents of the 
ConvenUon wincb produced the Federal Constitation of 
the United StaMe, ski the Union oi South Africa, and sat 
beMad closed doon and decUnad the help of ahcrtband 
nporttfs. 

That the Coafeteaca was wboUy barreo oi results none 
bat a Cynic would affirm. Uutual intercourse bctwaaa 
men cf different race! and opjXLSed views, between English* 
men, Indians, and Anglo-Indians, between Mcelems, 
Hindus, and Sikhs, anqoestionabJy created a more geniai 
atmosphere and removed some znisunderstandings. No 
fait-mioded Indian who took part in the Conferance could 
heoceforward entertain any doubts as to the entire good 
faith and goodwill of the rvpneentatives of aH English 
parties, though he might sUU remain sceptical of their 
competence to foUcpw the working of ThtnAi nmch more 
subtle and elusive thdr own. or to soli'e a pecuHsrly 
obstinate probkeu Agreement was reached on Kue minor 
points, bnt, as is cleei from the White Paper,’ on nerve of 
the jna^c onea 

The ba^ principles of a settlement were formu* 
Uted. It was generally agreed that an AU-India Pedera* 
tioo offered *the only bopelul solution of Izuiia’s con* 
stitutkoal probloD’i that in addition to the eooceasion of 
autOBomy with foil responsi^ty in the ProvhMfi, the 
Central Execotfve should be reeponstbk to the Legislature 
if bctfi 9tr€ conrhMrd on an AS~Mia /rdwef Aans; the 

iKceasity of statutory saf^uards ‘ for meeting the needs of 

the transitional period’, and the deairabiQty of devising 
measures for the protection of religiouj minorities. As to 
safeguards nothing could be more explicit or more concise 
than Sir Samuel Hoare's’ summary: 

• Cssd.SfW' * SMTWy of Ststa . 
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'FoMotall UfitillndiAisiii4potitki«itodefffi<lbeTseU. ourco^ 

. coofiMAd of the Aimj mu&t be clcai and ondiaputed, and 
our CQOtrol cd foraigs aEaira mu^ bt nservcd. Sec ondly, oni 

relatione vith the Princea moat be retained by tbe Crows, anl_ 

Financial stability muet be eSectfvely eafeguarded. and so 
nltiaataly most bo iatemM security. Uinorltles must bo 
ffotecML tboie must be no unfair ecoaoink or commerela] 
ftUff rimlnotirtfi egamst the British trader, and the rights of 
Services raonited by the Secretary of State most be 
goerdad.' 'These sai^oards', added tbe Secretaryof State, 

'are not sbacklM upon India’s futoro; they are rather stays 
without which the now Indian Cofletituuoa wiC lack the sure 
and ufo stability that it will so much need.** 

Admiral^ explicit as is thh aArmatioii of general 
principJes, tiio White Paper reakes it pitifoUy clear that 
at tbe dose of the second session of tbe Conference there 
had boon virtually no advance towards a settlement of all* 
important details, 

'Tbero is still difaranca erf opinico ... is to the ccopoaitian 
and powers of the Federal L^ilatore, . . . owing to the 
absence of a eettlennenl of th« hey question of bow to efegnard 
the minorities widor a reaportsible Cential Govammeat, the 
Conference has boon unable to dtscuae eflectively the nature of 
tbe Federal Erooutlvo and its reiatioiiiSlup with the lagulaWre. 

Again, it has not yet been potsihle to tbe States to settle 
amongst tbeotulves their placo in tbe Federation and their 
tnirtuel relationabipa witbic h.’ 

WeD might the Prime Uinister add that ’our common 
purpose wiD not be served by ignoring these facts’. They 
ennnot be ignored; and unlefis and until the dlficultles th^ 
present are solved tbere can be no reel advance towards a 
solution of the ConstitotlonaJ problem in India. If, indeed, 
impatient politicians in Irtdia and in England would eoD* 
descend to read the lessons of btstory and listen to the 
teaching; of e:rpflnence, they would realize that of all 
political injnnctlons the most msportant is /etHtu UnU, 
that more basta generally means lete speed, that tbe failnre 
of Joseph II. the most conspicuous among the tUmniUs of 
‘ veL »6», oe. so, eeh. tsjs-xs. 

gq 
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the B(^t«enth ceotuiy, was n^illy escribed io bis habh of 
tftkMgU)e 9 econdstepbefcirebehadtaiE«nthefirst;infiiie,. 
that tbe 0&I7 safe road towards aa All*India Federatioo is 
b^ wa^ of previfidal autoDoraf. 

1 -*— That (hm k a |refit wave ^ nationalism sweeping over 
the world muet be obviooa to tha most careless observer. 
That India is sow engulfed by It is indiqntable. Whether 
the tide has reached the 'inarticalate masses' of Indian 
peasants^ whether Ur. Gandhi is entitled to speak for them, 
wheths the poktical a|itatloD is confined to the Westeni- 
educated HjimIus utd the Parals of Bom¬ 

bay. ara questions which can be answered only by these 
who have an intimate knowledge of lodia. Bot whatever 
the aoswers may be, recent events in India, sufficiently 
patent, if not in their entirety revealed, are of ill^nien to 
the world. If a wavs of natiemakste can be disceraed by 
all. so a wave of tail lutain outraga,' It is. 

moreover, evideiitthat among some of the Princes there is 
not unnatural hemtation about acceptance of the primary 
implkatioDS of Federalism. Nor is it easy to dissociate 
the Increase of s er kjus crime from the notocioiB slackening 
of the reins of authorily. a,nd tbe rapid da(eriara.Hon In the 
eScHDcy of administration. The strong band of the 
Executive has oflate plainly weakened. Nor k the reason 
fax to seek. A recent and exceptmoally competent wrftei 
has blurted out the truth; 'the admlnistmtlon has on* 
questioneUy bees sobordinated to policy'.’ Ftuckely. As 
an Indian of advanced views pertioeRtJy pot it to Sir 
Hircooit Butler: 'Some of your politiciaiia say " Govern or 
get out". But you can't get out. and apparently you can't 
or you won’t govern.' Dr. Stuhbs taught that 'Lack of 
goveemnee’ produced the dvll wa/v in England in the 
fifteenth century. like causes are apt to produce Kka 
results. Aweakenzngattheceatre. at Delhi and Simla, has 
maani nervelessneas at ail p^ts of the orcunrferance. If 
' WiitMe ts Pwijct^s I 9 }i. 7 «mnff cAom soaMred >s le 19S9; 

iiliatbe&iMnat beT»Me (*• eac MMma of tbe Rmnd 
Table Ccctereece Uea'^ept. 29311. 

* a HaiMtfft Bstlw, India 7>nMW {Letfee. f. •niL 
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local admiiUfitraton <aU to deal promptly mi boldly with 
. local disorder, the blame should be put on the shoulders 
of the Central Erocotive. Geoerel Dyer is broken for 
actinf; Ur. Sale is censured for inaciion. The real culprits 
are neither at Amritsar not at Cawnpore. 

Nevertheless, despite the prevalence ol disquietlnf 
sympioms, those best able to judge of the situation in 
India hold that there are no subitantlal grounds for 
pessimism or defeatism. The Round Table Conference, 
however slight its poaiive achievements, should at least 
have banished from all reasonable minds any sospicion of 
bad faith on the part of the Britisb Govemment, 

Every pledge given to India will be fulfilled; but, as we 
have seen, the pledges which were given a 1917- 
rcaffirmedinipip, were strictly conditional. The conditions 
have not yet been satisfied. It is, therefore, eminently 
dasirahle that they should be widely advertUad in India, 
and that it should be made dear that they will not be 
waived. The Statutory Commisstoaers kept them eteadUy 
in mind. The fulfilment of them was implicit in their 
recommendations. It events have already rendered ob* 
solate some of those recomnundations in regard to the 
Central Government, It the march towards the federal 
goal, envisaged by them as distant, has been unexpectedly 
rapid, if the risks incidental to the concession of rosponsible 
Executive at the centre have been sensibly diminisbed by 
itiiirfw g it inseparably Co Federalism, the validity of the 
conditions have been in no wise impaired. It stUl remains 
true that progress in the development of self«govermng 
institutions 

'em only be achieved by euccetiive stages’; that ’tbe Britisb 
Government and the Government of India . .. must be the 
judges of the ftfne and measure of each advance, and they 
most be guided by die eo-operation received those upoo 
whom new opportunitks ei service will liras be conferred end by 
the extent to which it is found that confidence can be reposed ij) 
(hev sense ot responaibOrty.' (Deckratkn of to Aug, 1917.) 

The Comtitutton of >919, with provincial dyarchy, has 
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been in opentioo only for a Tbe Statutory Com- 

mianoners recofmoeoded, not. it Mwdd aean^ without. 
somemis^Tlogs. tbatdysirchyintbaPnpHnceashoiildgiTe 
place to almost Qfireatrictedreaponsfbility. Th« conditions 
of the Declaratioo of 1917, embodied ia the Act of 1919. 
caimot be folfiUed »n»>^ the Provlocial Execotivee have 
proved themselves worthy of the reeponslbflity with which 
(he Statutory Coamnsion lecoausended Pariiament to 
eotrasc them. 

TIookuponthisCoQetTtutioo-baildiiig as likely tobeaveiy 
very ... the slower we go tbe lees hkdy an we to make 

oiRakaS' . . . After ah. we are buildiog for a loag future. 
Whet B a matter el a nKmth. or a year, or five yeaos is boildijig 
up 4 CoflstftutNC for India... 

So spake Sir Robot BaniltoQ. ons of the Liberal repre* 
scBtatlTasat the Round Table Conference, and now ITiuler* 
Seoetaiy of State for tbe Colonies ia the House of Com¬ 
mons {z2 March 1931). They are the words uf wisdom, 
Neither Pederalisra nor 'Responabls' Government ie an 
easyfonnofgovmiment towoii:. Neither can be worked 
with any measure of success except by meo who have 
served a long apprenticeship in the meat diBcuIt of arts. 
That apprenticeehip can be best asrved by Indians in the 
Provioees. 
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EPILOGUE 

' IK tbinkis^ of h«r work ifi IndiA Great Britain isay look A |md 
bftci proudly, but she must also arudoualy look forward.' 

So wrote a great bistorian of British India towards the 
close ofthe last century. This book win have been written 
wholly in vain if th^ should linger m the mind of the 
reader any dcmbt aa to the truth of the first half of Mwrter’a 
pToposiUoii, Froudfy we nay look back. Preceding 
chaf»ters, though presenting no more an cmtUne 
sketch, should at least have sufficed to show that the 
K pigtith in India have been coniroiited by a unique 
problem. That the attonpt to solve it should have re¬ 
vealed someerron of judgement was inevitahle; but those 
erron have been due lees to a deficiency in goodwill than 
to an excess of benevolence; perhaps to some lack ofo«B«sa« 
imaginaiion, perhaps to a tadure adequately to appreciate 
the relativity of the «<Tar>img« of F^tical Sclocs, but 
above all to a genuine ansiiffty to share with our Indian 
fellowHubjeCts the privileges we ourselves enjoy, Uacao- 
Jay's famous Ujnate oo Education (C&35) is a case in point. 

The educational policy he iitHiated is now generally 
admitted to have been based upon a grave error. The con* 
sequences of that initial blunder have been deplorable and 
aru not yet exhausted. But the motive which inspired the 
policy was generoufr-^ deaire to share with the youth of 
India the rich inhentance of EngUab literature, to admit 
them to the storehouse of Eo^isb poUticul philosophy, to 
prepare them to play their port as citizens in a Copunon* 
wealth ozonized on the English iDodeL The Englishman 
of to-day Is lees self-satisfied than were the Victorians; a 
series of e>in.‘Vc have aomowhat shaken his complacency; 
be is no longer convinced that he possesses a monopoly 
ol political wisdom or of aptitude for commarce. Con¬ 
sequently he is lees certain that bis duty lies in conferriiig 
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PngiiaVi in&titutiQm upon tKe mt oi the woHd, aod 
peiticuleily upcn that lar^ part of it for which he is, 
inunediately respoiuihle. 

But if our fatben w«i« In error, their error was itot 
merdyperdMiablebotpraisewartby. TberetSDoreasooto 
accept as accurate the AiQusii^ description ^ven by 
Mi, WeDsoftheEngHsbinao'sdilaiMDa: 

‘TbeEn|lfib raisin India', be Wrote tnTheNtwM^Mavtiti, 
'issBrdyofkeoftbeioMtartiaordijMiyaoidenCs that has eva 
happcnd Is history. We are thsre a man who has fallen 
of a ladder on to tbs nscic of an elephant and doem't laow 
what to do or hew to fet down. , In bm»s manner we shall 
have to eecoe out c4 India. We bave had our chance and xvebave 
demoDetrmted oethlo^ but the appeJUng doUnew of our 
Mtkoalimagmatica. We are not enough to do anything 
vith tahia.’ 

So far from not being' good enough to do anything with 
India', we have beca perhaps OTer-anaons to do good, and 
have thus brought upon ourselves the Nemesis benevo¬ 
lence. Talie social reforiD, No huniane govennnent could 
loc4: on Qivncived at some of the crual rites practised in the 
name ol religion by the Hindus. Yet those rhea are as 
saoed to them as are the Sacraments of the Church to 
Christlafts. To interfere with was to oogender 
susp^on pravoks unrest, 

PorogD critics ar? better able, perhaps,than EngUshmen 
to view these things in penpective. 'That must bo my 
excuse for (Quoting one or two of them. 'The Comte de 
Monrslembert wroto Id as foUowa: 

Tor every man who loves his feQownsA, who believe in 
the legitimate prcgreei of the human race, who walcootes tho 
iDCTeasiDg hsfpinscsof tbe many, what a coosoling and mar- 
tcUdos 9«otade is that of tbe danunico in rnd if 

Its history In chose regions is certainly not withoat stain.... 
But everythiog ccendered and allowing a large emouct of eviL 
we nwy boldly a&m (hat histcey gives no example of a ora- 
quest so coni^td.y tuned to the good of tbe vanquished. ’ 

Another Frenchman may be cited. U. L«roy*B<eulieu 
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wrote! 'La dlspaxttbn d’une souveraineti europ^aom 
^ AQx Indee s«rait ca malbeur tt pour I« piya et pour la 
civUisation en SucE teetbnonlBS are the more 

renarkAble when it is remembered that the countrynum of 
Dupleix bad little reason to be over-tender in judi^ng the 
coontiyraon of Cliv?. 

The views of a ty^ucal American comcJde with those of 
representative Frenclunea. Some twenty years ago 
Preeident Roosevelt said; 

'The English adininbtratlon of India is a greater feat than 
any perfonnad under the Roman Empire. . . . Undoubtedly 
India is a leas pleanct place thas it was formerly for the beads 
of tyrannical states. There Is now little or no room Id It for the 
ruccesaful Imbooler, chieiCaioa deepots who lived fo 
gotgaous SfAeodoor. while ondei thdc cnial mla the imwianea 
mam of their connCrymBn feetered in sodden iimery. But the 
mass of the peopta have been, and are, fax better oft than ever 
before, far better aft than they would be now if En^h control 
were overthrown or withdnwa. Indeed. If English conOol 
were now withdrawn from India, the whole peoinsuJa would 
become a chaoe of blood sjwl vietenee ... every true friend ol 
hnmsjuty should realise that the part which England has 
played in lodia has been of unmeatuiable advantage to India 
and to the honour and profit of civilisation, and should feel 
profound eabafaction at the sability permanence of 
English rak.'* 

Plnally. we may qoote tbe concise aphorism of U. Paul 
Boell: 'Ihe question is not whether England has aright to 
keep India, bnt rather whether ahe has a right to leave it,' ^ 

She has dearly no right to leave It, octxl her task has 
been a c co m pltdied, and nothing would cootiihute more to 
its accomplishment than to make public proclamation of 
the warning uttered by one of the greatest of English pro- 
consiiis twenty years ago. 

• U il 4it. »p. fteewr. 

• S|«Mh by tb« Pttfdeol ci tb« U.d.A. U th* eehbntM of tho 
diAOieed iubiiw ol (be HMbcdin BtOmopaI OisA o( Alrke u crew 
Twit. 17 Jaa. {909. 

• I'lHimit firMtwd /aaim. p, aSy. Cnnv, 
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Lad Writicg ftt the tOM (X909) of the Unlfiy-Umto i«forms 
LoM Crocoei expressed geoend agreenunt with tbe |N)Ilcy. 
of aMocaatmg Indians with ourselves in the task of ad¬ 
ministration. Bat be added this impressive waraii^, 

Tt *iC be well for Eoglaod. better for India, and beat of aJl 
for tbfi aiea of prcgr^^ crnhsation in seneral. if It be 
dear!? ondarstood from the outset that, hoveTer liberal may 
he the cQQceBion& which have new (1909) been made, and 
whkh ai any fotora time may be made, we have not the 
digbfest iatantxB of shindccing 001 Indian poeecwdons and 
that It IS hi^ily tntpnbehle that any such intattion will be 
antertained by out peotarity. The fonndation-stooe of Indian 
reiofm must be the steadfast maiAtenaiice of firiCieb supre m- 
any.... It may be that at some future aod fair distant time w« 
shall be justihsd.,. inhandingoverthetorebof progreaand 
oMUutinQ jn India to thoaa T?hom we have oorselveamvilized* 
An tb*t can be at present ta that, mtil human nature 
entirely changes, and ustil racial and reitgjous pasakeu 
from the face of the earth, the rehnqniihnsit of that 
torch voold almcat cmtainlykadto its extinction .’' 

coft- That warning is as timely to-day as when ft ivas ottered. 
Recents events have made it unmisUkably dean that our 
taah in India e not yet accomplished, hfothiiig, indeed, has 
done more to reveal to TngiiAiiirfi aad to the world the 
naked troth as to tbe Indian aituation than the Round 
Table Conference. We are forbidden to describe that 
Conference as a failure. Cynics might veil proclaim it as 
having, beyond an their expectations, succeoisd. AH man 
of gccdwill hoped—some of them against hope—that the 
Cosiereoca would discover some solution of the Communal 
problem. It has, on the contrary, ended m a deadlock. It 
has indeed for the first time revealed, perhaps for the first 
rime produced, a imitM front among all the minorities 
of India (except the Sikhs) against the arrogant preten- 
stOAs of Brehmanisn. As Lord Keeton has admirably 
put it: 

'Behind and below all that [the Omferanee] has aceoaplished. 

* A eelcu e»t 4 Mtimt I tftnaUm , p. IS?, Uvrayfisea). 
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thfrc reiokiiu staik anij Q£iaiiswer«4 the »be vluSqncetMTi,.. 

, When %fe abandon the $o«'enusg of India, to whom are we 
to hand it over, to the Brahutat or to the people?’ 

Failure to amwsr, caf. tefusaJ to tackle that question 
has rendered wholly a c ad ea ic the diacusaioo of ab*ndoR' 
inent. Even were it otherwise we could stiU look bftck 
proudly. British braim. BriCtah eeteiprise. and British 
capital have, m a laatenal sense, transformed ths face of 
Indie, Means of communicstion have been developed; 
iimumerehle bnd^:s, over 40.000 miles of railway. 
70.000 miles of metalled roads, testify Co the skill and 
industry of British engmeera. Irri^tion works on a 
stupendous scale have bronghC 30,000,000 acres under 
cultivation, and thus greatly added to the agricnltaral 
wealth of a counby which still lives mainly by agriculture* 
BoC. on the other band, the process of industrialuatioT) has 
already begun. The mills of Bombay have become 
dangerous competitors to Lancashire, and the Indian jute 
industry is thMteiung the prospenty of Dundee. Thanks 
to improved sanitation (much resented by the more 
ignorant benefidaries), to a higher standard of living, to 
irrigation, to canalization, to the development of trans* 
port, and to carefolly thought-ont schemee forrellef work, 
famines, which by then regular recunence formerly pre* 
Sauted a perennial problsn to humane administiators. 
have now virtually disappeared. To have conquered the 
menacB of famine in the face of greater longevity, of 
death«rate, the soppreesion of war, is a 
remarkable achievement for which India is wholly indebted 
to British adnupjstration. 

It nu^t well happen that India, abandoned once more 
to her own resources, vronld famitii a striking vlndieetlon 
of ths truth of Kalthdslan doctrine; that ths 'pctitive 
cheds ’—war. vice, misery, aoddisense-^wonld begin 

to operate, and that by this means the pleasure of popula- 
tloQ upon anhaistence would be averted. Under British 
mle that pressure has been averted by means less psiniul. 
The standard of living, though not high, has steadily risen; 
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subciateace bu mare then kept pace with i nphi uicree^ 

m popnktioi). 

Good The neteha] beoefit aoauiAf to India from British rgle 
-£y!?il n denied Bst it u ur$ed that g^Md gorenmeot is no 
Mif- aobriHnts ior seli’goveroment, Tbsre are many iosUoMS 
which tajvJ to substantiate this aphorism. It is, howeTw, 
aMraordijurily difficult to get evidence frcoQ witcesses 
whcae ttftimcoy woold b« raal^ ctumncio^. The bene* 
fioaiies under an alien role an ^reseraly ioartlcukte. 
What would be the verdict of the Egyptian feUaheen, or 
the Indian peaants ? 

Tttfe an in India many gravely disquieting symptoms. 
Bat it K not easy to diai^osa the nature of the disease. 
Is it oi^anle or merely functional^ Arethe symptoms such 
as on be relieved by treatment, or do they call for a 
major surgical operation ? 

TiM To change tbs mstaphor. That there is m India a 
"^^^movingof the waters no impartial obeervercau doubt. It 
«*Mn. k equally certain that for this movement English adminis* 
tiatiou has bean primarily rmponuble. The inoeatingly 
ckee contact between a gioi^ oi Asiatic peoples, naturally 
conservative in outlook, and a Western people rapidly 
advancing towards uodibited democracy, accounts by itself 
fermoch of the unrest. The confusion is deepened by the 
logical contradiction betweoi the views of social reactian* 
Cw es aria and political eztiemists. Economically, Mr. Gandhi 
would seem to be as reactionary as Mr. Raskin, and yet is 
iu dose aiiiaiw v with the Faraee capitalists of Bombay, 
Pohtially, the Congress Party damanda the immediato 
concasion of 'Dominion Status’. It must, however, be 
actmowtedgod that the Brahmins and Parsees have alike 
aat at tbe feet of English or Anglkked teachers. Every* 
thing goes back to the sdnational system. The'invertwi 
pyramid’ has come aasbing to the ground. The only 
dajigerotts revolutionaries m India are thoM who have 
learnt their lesson from Ujrt'books. 

rtaibe* It is uftdcmbtedly true th^ a wave of ’ nationalism' has 
been sveephig ovar Asia, and has reached but that 
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wave would bav« lapped the sbores of lAdJa cahnly, aloMt 
. imparcaptibly. bad not the people, or some of them, aJready 
passed thnra^i many sta^ of prepMation. Such nation* 
aliain as ensts 9 T"r»" | r tbe peoples of India is mainly 
product of tbs policy persistently pursued by ^tiah 
admlnistietois. E ngliA is is TArfig the Hngua franca of 
revobitioD. Dalhouais be|nn the work of inaterial iini£ca- 
taon. 

Yet, despite a century and a half of British rule, India 
still lacks unity. The map tau|bt the world that there were 
two India^Biitish India and the Indian States, The 
Hound Table Cocfecence has revealed the truth that there 
are not onh'two but many Indias, each divided from every 
other by fissures of religion, race, language, and caste. 

For these thosp England has no responsibility. They ?n«poct, 
are the fruit of the womb ol History. If, then, we can look 
back proudly, we must look fowaxd anodoualy. Yet 
anxiety may be tempered with faith, with hope, and above 
all with charity. Manyofthegreatestandbeetandsoblest 
of Englishmen have given their all to India. But looking 
be^k upon their lives and their work it is difficult to avoid 
the reflection that even the sOoageet ot these men have 
been In the grip of a Power strongtf themselves. 

Tbeit work has been 'rough hewn', but plainly there has 
been a Providence that bas shaped their ends. That Clive 
and Wwren Hastings, that Wellesley and Dalhousie, that 
the Elphinstonas and Lawrences ibresawthe and towards 
which In fact they were moving it would be fantastic to 
aupposa Each and all seem to have been acting in blind 
obedience to Forces the strength and direction of which 
they themselves never perceived. 

Have the scales fallen from our eyes? Are we more 
cotain than they of the end towards which we move ? 

Clio, theMuse of Kwtary, holds in her band an open roll; 

It is not fox her votaries to close it. 

About the past we can be confident: we are prood of our 
record. The key*iiote of ouriule baa been effideney.resting 
□n the twin foundations of justice and power, British 
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foreniRKitt m India bas be«n straai;, b«eaafie it has been 
and fast becaose it bas l:<en atron^, aod efftcfeat , 
it bis been both. 

We are to p'?/* tbt foverament in other hands 
which we beliere will be Use jofit. leas stronf. and Uss 
efildent. It is no light thingto require as Impsial race at 
oscsto surrender the pride of achievement, and to sacrifice 
tbs fruits oi it; to fling the India that it has nursed up to 
adolescence into the xeitchB* cauldron, knowing not vAat 
will emerge therefrom. Nemesis was indeed the most 
impartial ci goddesses, measuring out to mortals rewaids 
and ponisbiDents. Whkh bas our rule in India merited ? 
Let tbe adjnratloQ of a fceoad*niiodedMoslem’ supply the 
answer, 

'Be not nnjnst to that nation which ia rulii^ over you, and 
thick on tbis—bovi^fi^t is her rule. Of socb benevolence aa 
tbe English Oovenunent shows to tbe foreign airions under 
her ruie these jsoo exsmpie in tbe history of tbe world.’ 

* fit Sycd AbvMt, PmsOer of SfehasiaMBn Cell^ at AJefbar. 
Oseted bf Cvmlb, a(. 
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X4S3. Coettuitinopls taJMo br tb« TnrJs. 

X4Q3. Papal Ban (ABstSAdar V7). 

>497-9, Vacco 4a Gama's voTafe to India b7 tlM Cape. 
xjoo-x6oe Panjgal aejoya luoBopoly of ladCan tnda. 

X j09. Albaqaarqna, Go^wnor ct Portagnoao laHa. 

X556'X6e5. 2«altii of Megnl ^oplre uadec Abbar. 

] Drain salb roond the wodd. 

I j79. Tbomaa Stevcu vliM Ge«. 

X59x. Qiaitee pactad to Laraol Corspaay. 

159^ Ejijliab Expedition xeached lo^ tV Uod. 

2jo6. Rtn of Batdi foworifi San lodio. 
xdeo. Boclwb Baat Isdla Cwopsa? £eurded. 
iCpUxtt. Eaity Sogliah voyages. 

I6«8, Patcb East India Cenpaof ionded. 

2^4. Freneh Bait Coupaa; fouadad. 

1609. Qiartar o( E. 1. Co. ran owed. 

tdts. Sir Tboniaa Boa iSBtaa Eavoy to Great UeguL 

itaa-j. UaaaacTQ at Amboysa. 

y*n1i«»i fi 11> » I «v»iHa tWingtif-ii ffcia ^ 4^^ 

Gloat Hc^ul 

xdjo. Madias bought by E. I. Co. Fort St. George bolK. 
x6^, E. I. Ox’s Factory at Hoogly, 
idyx. D^tch B. 1. Co. aatablkh etat^o at the C^a. 
x6)7. ^of&weQ greats Cbartcc to R. I. Co. 

>d6>, BMstey acquired by Eaglajid. 

., CbaclcellgnfitsCbartsvtoB. I. Co. 
idd4, Fiwch (Cekbem) E. 1, Co. atahUahed 
X669. Bconbay graoted to E I. Co. by Cbaala n. 

X674. Foodicharry feueded by the Free*. 
xdSi. ffltiMinbril as segarate ^aldancy. 

x696. Cslratta fo«oded. 

„ Jena n graae Cbarter to E. L Co. 
x^x. N«w CasptJiy aUblished. 
xdpj. Mew Charter to Old E. L Co. {7 Oa.). 

2694. Supplemental Oartsre. 

X696. Fort^VUUam buOt. 

2698. Charter ssodifTiog powers of E. I. Co. 

„ *G«itKelSeeleiy' incapceawd by Act of oaad to Wtiham ni, 
c. 44> 

„ 'Geoaal Society' iaeorporeted a a. Regulated Coeapeay. 
2707. Death of Aunogab. 

1709, UoioB of the twoCoapafilaaaUaitsdE, ti Co. 

X740. Rise of UaraUtM. 
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X73& afuQidfnl Cftart«fB gnBt«i to Cakotu, aod 

Bootef. 

X739. lavfwoD cd Nadic StaJ>« 

274^4, Wb oftte AaRrlaaSceceadco. 

1744-74. Duplen Is India. 

2746. L« BMirdeosiaa tste Usdns. 

17^. bcaiefa hcdkhecT 7 . 

M M&dna nalia e d b 7 Trecitf oi Ab-la-QispeUa. 

175 »^. War MHiWA ud Preocb Compaiue*. 

27 } 2 . CUv 9 aaiM Aicot. 

1739, fteBci Tfkiiifidpolj. 

X734. Dui^ettncalkd. 

ft**-* tegqgf ae BaodlchoiTy. 

X736. Ahmad Shah I>Brau aac^ Delhi. 

„ Sinjv^ dauk bacooee tfiawah 0/ Beo^, fahes Cakatta, 
Bbch Hole Uamaoe. 

1735-63. Sew Yearn' War. 

1737. Qiv« ntahee Calestta 
Clivt’a vtttcff at Pla«M 7 
Lall; besNKeaUadraa. 

Uanthas Isvade Puajah. 

CwO dafeatt Lallj at Wasdewaab, 

Ctire renme to ^Alaod. 

CcMb Pocdifilieny. 

oi FrBUh potnr iq thffDeoaa. 

Ahx&ad g*'**' defats v«M«>i.a at Fanipat. 

FeanofFaA. PoadidtaryiatCTQd « franse, 

Banle of Blear. 

Ctlve retuDS to lodia. 

CXva acEeptsMMuf of Baagal. 

CHvacoocludagTftatiagwitb OadbaodtheHogolEmparor. 
HortheiB Citcan (iweted to B. 1, Ca 
Parliaaeittary loqtdry afialre of E. I. Co. 
i 767 <^ FlMWaxintbHTderAli. 

>767. Clive Haaiiy hnvn 

Partmoeot pasec* Acts (7 Gecrfe UL tc. 49, 49. 56, 37) 
reBLCb. 

C7«8. Ca{oatlecedsdtoE.I.Co.b7lUam. 

>769. AgBagagiaot lor five jeara betweea ParUajaaoe and Com* 
pony. 

1770. ^mlne la Beogal. 

1779, Wanes Haatfaga Covenor of Beapl 
^ SecreeParilaffleDearTiaiTifvvifiiDafiaxisciJE. I. Co. 

1773. KtiiillaWai. 

,. . 40 <i 3 Qe0rfein.c. 03 ). 

1774. WaseDHaatlfi9£mO«vviKv.OeoeraloflBdU. 

1779. FbstfifareaaWar (177S-9XJ. 


1738 

1760 

xtCx 

r 7«3 

x?« 4 , 

17*3 

x^ 
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1790. Seojod Wai. 

1789, Claia ai F^tUant^ War, Da,th of iUi- 
* : 784 . Pin's Isdia Act; BtaWMimwii <4 «8m Board oi CoBVcd. 
X785. WanaB HastlDgs toavce India. 

1786. tvp«achiB«ot of Bastanfa. 

„ Coraa.'BiUs Od</<rAor-G«fi€fal 
XTQO. lUrd Uyson War, 

X 792 . StbimaUoo ol Svltan TlpiL 
„ Fomancct tend Mtdcirmt io Bangal. 
x 7 q;. Poodldurry —>i— tram Aa FimcK 
X79B. Loid WeUeelcr Govontoi'Camnl (X 796 -x 8 oj). 

X799, Foorth Uyaare War. 

>, Captvra ol Scatn^potaiii. 

„ DcBtbofTipo. 
xSoe. UaleoWi ViTrfawi tD F«nU 

xBoa. Tisaty of Danoia. Tbe Fcahws ffanalan his Susaralsty to 
OieCcminBy. 

X803, Second UMtha War, 

» Banks of Assays. Alt$bar. and Delhi, 

1605. Lord Cem’aJUs's Govstnorahip. 

x8a6. Sepoy WqUay at VeHofa. 

x 9 o?. Lord UUrto Govsmoc-Csnsrai (x 8 o 7 —13). 

X808. MctEsUe'sMkskna to |taa|ll S^. 
idxo. Ihs F Bglte b occupy ilio ManrttUis and Java. 

X819. Lord HasUnga GovarBOr.Oaoani {iStj-a^}. 

i< East India Company's Moaoply eancalliWI. 

X814. Ifepai War 
xSxy. FliidariWar. 

„ last Uaistba War. 
x 9 l 6 . Apsttudlon of tha Pashwa’s tarrttoty. 
xSxQ. Sttfapore ocouplsd. 
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UcMioghte, Sr WUUta. 24I. 

299 . 129. 

UBaniara, Tfeaty pi. 

Maa^r. 3 U. 

MiTKbM, me. iJ, 47, ft 33a. 104 : 

2IT, 2«8: Saw w ^iL u; 
lat'•anntb, > 38: ra# aU 3 Indiaa 
SUIM. 

MvtttlM. UlM Ruria, 6ft. 
Uaaiiliaa, 46, it6. 

Sari, 266 .993. 

Mant. 163. 

M4R', 947. 

UatEBtfa, SrClujfCB. 294. lift, 

m j. >77. 

MlfltO, of, 231 B 3 q., 918 . 
UUMAarUa bi Isda, i€j. 296. 
Kof«} Bnparor, lU late, lOft. 
Eiiipr»> tbi, IS 

Msm Ltfd [UarqocM «i H«r> 
lB|aJ, 296 3 i^. 

MoTiajD«Clidmali 3 rd Rapcct, 379. 
*99. 

Uootafo. E. S> deeJarataCO Ol, 
ioJ^, >017. *68 
UontalaidlMCt, CocsH 43. so*. 
UMtfDo^, Sr R«Mrt, l6«, 
Us 3 w. J 4 &A, VJteom, 113, *>8. 

TtanaL >33. 

Mouay, Indlaa. pp. 260 taq. 
Uy*« 3 , 7ft, fti. 133, 32 g, an; 2st 
wv, ft 9 : iBdwv, 8g; sra^’v, 
*** 


Xadir 30. 

Naipw, 153. 

Haq^, Bajab ol 219. 
Du^SsUb, 139. >61 *eq. 174. 
Haonji, t>., 9 t$. 

Hapis, Sr CbarlM. 24S 
HitWiallm. ladMi, *98, 306 
MkbolM. Colond ICbA, 266 . 
RUaa. XM HydarsDad. 
3i«0-w««« ProotMr Frovlaaa. 
356 

l^orttOfcok, Bari of. 939. 

Hon. Gnml Sr WilUaa, 24*. 
HuACOoar, tba Mahanjab, 85. 
Oiywrar. Sir HKMal, ift?. 
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OtoAA, Mtu «f, « 5 *> 

Orw^ Sir H. »:& 
rviio Ij. 1:4 M 4 .. ii 4 . 17 >> 
Ooak BttwmMtCfy 
OBVtSb rnwwl Sir JUM. t 4 S> 

Olitk VoJymitTi > 9 ^ 

gn, V^COUflti tjt. >43. 

PtKAtH« 49 <*M 

PkUa. 

M.CMC 4 ln.T 1 «. 

« 4 t. 

P -A IIS, tst, 

Pnaa GUC >SI. 

P«A««w. i» 

Pa^wa.(b«,M. ilk t99. 
tadaM. tfe» 111. 
mt, wtiua {ii^AA f 7 « 4 >. 74. 
PolU. Ocml Sir t4«. 

p«adUUr* 7 . ; 4 . gr« 

P»Ul^ M*> SopM. a 
PitMM, CkMte et *t 9 . 

PmcM, dMlaiSUn, > 44 W^> 37 k 
aS? *9.: sH dn taoaB 
P^V so, * 3 , ill, 199, > 47 . 
%f 3 aq.. l6& 967. 

QoM, 14:. 

SaipotUt, US' 
ftlMMli ^TTiftnll 1T1 
Sa^vnaili, ISt. 

7i< Wn ^ Ad Ci;7S], M, st$. 

Sboo, Mlrqoiaaflt, at 9 j S 4 fi. 
MMn. Birl. I6i. 34}. 
RMlbnonaL 44 . 

9,<i>«nhi, At. I). 

Koewi'ty Pr 4 « 4 »t, w 

&r Bapb. L«(< iliinn nifli 

i?fc 

Ro*^ Tafcto fi—*«—** aS? au. 

fnmma ,}.). 4. 

RoMaH Ripvt, 171 . 

iard Tdka Act. ilA <<i. a«0> 

BaMk ^ 7 * ~t*'**^‘^***'* iff 

RMO-ItpaMa WU. tM. 

Sala. Sir !«&. 

94 l]|fru 7 . UaraoM o(. ask 
Sasiaruad. isi. 

Satua. isj. 

Sanwy «( sata te India, 17S, 

Us. 

S^Hifc. i» 7 . 

SavM y«ra' rfu, t&a. $ 3 . 

ShaX Ain. BapMW. 83. 


gii«ii labas. Sataror, 37. 

SMb sboaib, Ams of Alfbank 

■an, >««. 

S6«*e AH. 13a. 

Stera, Sir ]ebo, m6 . ti«. ti+ 

SfthA'M, > 14 S* 4 ,, > 39 , < 47 , > 5 i» 


lai, 15c 

gink tfkpuA CiSJo)* *84. 
Since. Sjt Jobs, 1. 17$. 

Sind. >«>, 14} 

AlaAl a iiy, liO. 
knafi. RaoJR. >«* Mq.. IS 9 - 
Sllffa, ftr Pma 10k 
&nj«-l<lMlib Ji 
BlTap. 8o< 

8sMlk,C4(MiairBaRy, 148. 
tetb Akkae Ww [tlpu. an*. 
jHHIn I (Smcn CoCSJBMlda). 
tP 4 i aio HQ. 

dl^kfo, Sa JUM FlttJadU*. H, 

SHnrt, 9 a DoOaM. 243. 
Smcbay, Sir J«bn. 

S« 0 ree. MOnl M. 93 . 
RntacdtAd, to. 

Tujon. 81. ita. 

TiakTapi 274 - 

T^. telBa of UyMT*, 104 HQ., 
ttl. 

TnvBAcsra, lo$. 
rBto,Ottoinaa,». 

UalT«ottdH, lodkn, mS, sit Mq. 

Vrllei*. :m, ijt, iCo. 

VlcSck, QiMCB. 248: PrecJaan* 
(Ha ci 179. 

WOh, H.ILH. Tonea oL 37S. 
WciUi^, ManeaB. Io 9 Mq. 
WaDmgam, Armur, &u 1 n of, 214 

4H. 

w^B, G.ace 

WMar, Gaaanl SU Hngb, >68, 

WbtleOlr). A7, 

W»>1, S U< Vwivnt 

I a isS, acx aaa. 
Weald Ww. ite. t6« HQ. 

Yotaf. Anbitr. s« 
yrmagtaat^i^ S«( PnaCH, 200. 
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